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Black Tic: “Ah-h-h — a good cigar 
and a Four Roses highball — what a 
combination!” 

White Tie: “Yes, and there’s a very 
special reason why they go so well 
together, old man.” 

Black Tie: “Nothing mysterious 
about it, is there?” 

White Tie: “No, it’s perfectly obvi- 
ous. You see, both Four Roses and 
these excellent cigars are, in them- 
selves, a combination of virtues.” 

Black Tie: “That’s true of cigars, of 
course. The best cigar is always a 


combination of several choice tobac- 
cos. That’s how it gets its fragrance, 
mildness, and flavor. But what’s that 
got to do with Four Roses?” 

White Tie: “Well, if a combination 
of tobaccos makes a better cigar, 
doesn’t it stand to reason that a com- 
bination of several selected straight 
whiskies ought to be better than any 
one of them could be alone?” 

Black Tie: “Say— that makes sense! 
By combining the best qualities of 
several whiskies, they get one whiskey 
that’s got everything!” 


White Tie : “R ight. you are! And that’s 
the very reason why Four Roses is 
just, akopt the grandest whiskey 
that ever gleamed in a glass!” 


A blend of straight whiskies 
100% straight v)hiskies—90 -proof 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated 
Louisville and Baltimore 
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Luster-Foam’s dainty, gentle " bubble bath” 
surges into tiny cracks, pits, and fissures 
seldom properly cleansed, where various 
dental authorities estimate between 75% 
and 98% of decay starts. Women’s Consumer 
Jury crazy about Luster-Foam. 

Think of a tooth paste that may reduce dental 
troubles amazingly . . . that cleanses danger 
areas where even water seldom enters . . . that 
swiftly combats dangerous decay-causing acids 
and sweeps away germs that accompany them. 

These are the benefits you get with the new, 
energized tooth paste . . . the New Listerine 
Tooth Paste supercharged with Luster-Foam 
(C„ H 27 O b S Na). 

Luster- Foam detergent is not a soap yet it 
has penetrating power far beyond that of soap 
. . . beyond that of water. 

That is why it gets into those tiny danger 
areas between the teeth, at the gum line, on 
bite surfaces, and cleanses them so effectively. 
You yourself can see what such super-cleans- 


ing might mean, over the years, in reducing 
dental troubles. 

At the first touch of saliva and brush, this 
magic Luster-Foam detergent foams into a 
dainty, fragrant "bubble bath” (20,000 bubbles 
to the square inch), faintly perceptible, but, 
oh, how effective! Surging over and between 
the teeth, it performs an unfelt , but none the 
less real miracle of cleansing. 

Then Luster-Foam surges into remote spots 
which ordinary pastes and powders, even 
water, may never reach . . . the 60 "blind 
spots” between the teeth and at the gum line 
where germs breed and decay acids form . . . 
where many authorities estimate between 75% 
and 98% of decay starts. 

Now Luster-Foam reaches them . . . and be- 
cause it does, dental trouble may be reduced. 

Get the modern, new Listerine Tooth Paste 
at any drug counter. In economical 25tf and 
40tf sizes. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


WOMEN’S CONSUMER 
JURY CRAZY ABOUT LUSTER-FOAM 

With all brand names concealed, a large Women s 
Consumer Jury voted as follows: Against one lead- 
ing brand, the NEW Listerine Tooth Paste with 
Luster-Foam was a two to one favorite. Against 
the next two , a decided favorite. Against a fourth , 
a very slight edge. The verdict of the men s con- 
sumer jury was essentially the same with the ex- 
ception that the fourth paste reversed the women's 
results slightly. The comments below are typical: 


like Luster-Foam,” says 
Athalia Ponsell, lovely 
New York Model. 
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"This explains it- 

I'm letting 'Pink Tooth Brush' spoil my smile!" 


Prolecl your smile! Help your dentist keep your gums firmer 



IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


and your teeth sparkling with 


No Wise Person 
Ignores "Pink Tooth Brush" 

I F you’ve seen that tinge of "pink” on your 
tooth brush— see your dentist. Let him de- 
cide. Usually, however, he will tell you that 
yours is a case of gums grown lazy and ten- 
der-gums deprived of hard, vigorous chew- 
ing by our modern soft, creamy foods. He’ll 
probably suggest that your gums need more 
work and exercise— and, like so many den- 
tists today, he may suggest "the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 

For Ipana is especially designed not only 
to clean teeth but with massage to help the 
health of your gums as well. Massage a little 
extra Ipana into your gums every time you 
clean your teeth. Circulation in the gums is 
aroused— lazy gums awaken— gums tend to 
become firmer, healthier— more resistant. 

Get an economical tube of Ipana at your 
drug store today. Adopt Ipana and massage 
as one helpful way to healthier gums, 
brighter teeth— a brilliant smile that wins 
admiring attention. 


Ashamed of yourself , quite 
ashamed, aren't you? You 
knew about " pink tooth 
brush .” Your dentist had 
warned you. But you 
wouldn’t follow good ad- 
vice. You thought you were 
different— that youtd get by! What a shock 
to find you didn’t! You’re regretful now! 
How miserable to feel that your own careless- 
ness has put your smile in danger. 

But now you’re wiser! Now you’re going 
straight back to your dentist! And this time 
when he stresses special care for your gums as 
well as for your teeth you’re going to listen. 
And if he again suggests the healthy stimu- 
lation of Ipana and massage— you! re going to 
follow his advice. 


IPANA 

AND MASSAGE 
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• Gold may be stolen. Stocks and 
bonds may depreciate in value. But 
knowledge — the ability to hold a bet- 
ter, higher-paying position — never 
can be taken from you. Training 
endures through depression and 
prosperity. 

Thousands of men in your indus- 
try — men you will have to compete 
with in the struggle for advance- 
ment — are training their minds for 
the future through the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. Will 
you watch them advance — or will you 
advance with them ? 

Whether or not you mail this cou- 
pon will help determine the answer 
to that question. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 7454-J, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost, please send me full particulars about 
the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

□ Architect □ Steam Engineer 

□ Architectural Draftsman □ Marine Engineer 

□ Building Estimating □ Bridge Engineer 

□ Contractor and Builder □ Bridge Foreman 

□ Structural Draftsman □ Building Foreman 

□ Structural Engineer □ Diesel Engines 

□ Electrical Engineer □ Aviation Engines 

□ Electric Lighting □ Auto Technician 

□ Telegraph Engineer □ Auto Elec. Tech. 

□ Telephone Work □ Radio □ Plumbing □ Steam Fitting 

□ Management of Inventions □ Heating □ Ventilation 

□ Mechanical Engineer □ Air Conditioning A Cooling 

□ Mechanical Draftsman □ Commercial Refrigeration 

□ Patternmaker □ Machinist □ R. R. Locomotives 

□ Foundry Practice □ R. R. Section Foreman 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints □ R. R. Signalmen 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals □ Air Brakes □ Coal Mining 

□ Sheet Metal Worker □ Chemistry □ Pharmacy 

□ Welding, Electric and Gas □ Fruit Growing 

□ Civil Engineer □ Toolmaker □ Navigation □ Agriculture 

□ Highway Engineer □ Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Surveying and Mapping □ Woolen Manufacturing 

□ 8anitary Engineer □ Poultry Farming 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

□ Business Management □ Business Correspondence 

□ Industrial Management □ Lettering Show Cards 

□ Traffic Management □ Stenography and Typing 

□ Cost Accountant □ Civil Service □ Mail Carrier 

□ C. P. Accountancy □ Railway Mail Clerk 

□ Bookkeeping □ Signs □ Grade School Subjects 

□ Secretarial Work □ French □ High School Subjects 

□ Salesmanship □ Spanish □ College Preparatory 

□ Service Station Salesmanship □ First Year College Subjects 

□ Advertising □ English □ Illustrating □ Cartooning 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 

□ Professional Dressmaking □ Foods and Cookery 

and Designing □ Tea Room and 

□ Home Dressmaking Cafeteria Management, 

□ Advanced Dressmaking Catering 

Name Age 

Address 

City State. 

Present Position 

II you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited. 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Business and Secretarial 


Southern States Girls 


A SELECT SCHOOL • 

• A Business School with University 
Atmosphere requiring high school 
graduation and character references 
from every student. Owned by edu- 
cators of national prominence. You can 
choose between the cultural and social 
advantages of Washington or New York 
City. Secretarial training of college grade. 
Extraordinary employment service. 




THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
FOR. 


(Secretaries 


KLIN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Scientifically ®^ ui ^ s ^tionist? Ac- 
vate Secretary , RecejrtK) tude 
countant, E»wtlve. an. for 
tests, directs eomg p * |d industries! 
your field in « v TIMES 



Rider College 


of Business Administration. Trains business executives, expert 
accountants, outstanding secretaries, efficient commercial 
teachers. Bachelor degrees. Journalism. Coed. Athletics. 
Dorms., fraternities, sororities. Placement. 74th yr. Catalog. 

Secretary, Trenton, N. J. 


Benjamin Franklin University 

Accountancy and Business Administration. 2-year day or 
3-year evening courses lead to approved degrees. Hours permit 
part or full time employment. 1637 students from 47 states. 
For 32nd Y earBook apply Ben| amin Fra nkli n U nl versity , 
Sixteenth and L. Streets, N. W-, Washington, D. C. 


Tri-State College 


S. Degree in Business Administration and Accounting in 2 
years. Men and women. Courses fundamental, practical, 
designed for those who aspire to executive positions. Living 
costs, tuition low. Also Engineering courses. 55th year. Catalog. 

198 Park Ave., Angola, Ind. 


Maryland School 


of Accounting and Administration. 2 and 4 year courses prepar- 
ing for C.P.A. profession and executive positions. Low tuition 
rates. Homelike accommodations for out-of-town students. 
Opens September 15. 

18 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


Music 


Institute of Musical Art 

of the Juilliard School of Music. Ernest Hutcheson, President; 
Oscar Wagner, Dean; George A. Wedge, Director of Institute. 
All branches of music. Catalog. 

120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Art 


Layton School of Art 

Painting, Illustration, Sculpture; Advertising, Industrial, 
Interior and Costume Design; Teacher Training. Frequent 
exhibitions. 19th year. Non-profit. Moderate tuition. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 38 Layton Art 
Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 

Fine Arts — Industrial Art. A Professional School offering 
degrees and diplomas in all branches. Not operated for profit. 
60th year. Low tuition. Fall term begins September 19. 
Illustrated bulletins on request. 

Dept. A. M., The Art Institute, Chicago, III. 


American Academy of Art 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and Fine 
Art, Dress Design, Pattern Making. Faculty of international 
reputation. Individual instruction. Fall term begins September 
6. Catalog. Frank H. Young, Director, Dept. 398, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 


New England States— Girls 


Two-year courses for high school graduates. Academic, Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Merchandising, Art, Music, Expression 
courses. College Preparatory. All sports. 30-acre campus. 
Delightful home life. Catalog. Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., 
President, 141 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 


HOWARD 

SEMINARY 


* For Girls. 63HDYEAR. 

23 miles from Boston. 
Accredited college prepa- 
ration. One-year intensive 
review. General and Jr. 
Coll. Courses. Home 
Economics. Secretarial. Music. Art, Dramatics. All sports. 
Home atmosphere. Small group classes. Endowed. En- 
rolment limited. Catalogue on request. 

MIRIAM EMERSON PETERS, Headmistress 
Box 15 West Bridgewater, Mass. 



C0U THERN 

L* and JUNIO 

A SCHOOL OF CHARACTER. For Girls. 
Accredited Junior College and Prepara- 
tory School in theBIue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia in the midst of almost Alpine 
Scenery. Home life that of fine old Southern 
family. Music, Art, Expression, Dramatic 
Art. Home Economics. Social Training, 

SEMINARY 

R COLLEGE * 

Physical Ed. Library Science, Journalism, 
and Secretarial Courses. 

All Sports. Gaited Saddle Horses. Indoor 
sunlight swimming pool. 320 ft. veranda. 
Mountain water. 72nd year. School filled each year. 
Apply now. Catalog. Address Robert Lee Dur- 
ham, Pres., Box 908, Buena Vista, Virginia. 


Saint Mary's School and Junior 

C ' nllpnP Episcopal. In Pine Belt. Healthful climate. 
v-U 1 Icy C Three years high school, two years standard 
college. Accredited by Southern Association. Special courses. 
All sports. Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Principal. Catalogue: 

A. W. Tucker, Bus. Mgr., Dept. A., Raleigh, N. C. 

Brenau College for Women 

In the Heart of the South. Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. Altitude 
1250 ft. Standard A. B. degree. Majors in Music, Speech, Arts. 
Certificate Courses Physical Ed., Home Economics, Secretarial. 
350 acre campus. All outdoor sports. Attractive social life. 
Write Brenau, Box R-9, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Blackstone College 57,hS„ C o°! 1 D e ipu>Sl 

in Liberal Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial, Merchandising, 
Home Ec. and Physical Ed. Near Richmond. Modern fire- 
proof buildings. Swimming pool, golf, riding, other sports. 
Total cost $515. For catalogue address J . Paul Glick, Pres., 
Box A-9, Blackstone, Va. 

Ward-Belmont 

Accredited Junior College and High School. Conservatory of 
Music. Art, Literature. Home Economics, Expression, Secre- 
tarial, Dancing. Gymnasium, pool, all sports. For catalog 
and "Club Village” folder, address: Henriette K. Bryan, 
Registrar, Box 104, Nashville, Tenn. 


Lindenwood College 

Accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Also 2-year Junior Col- 
lege (A. A. degree). Modernizedcurriculumprepares students for 
civic and social leadership. Secretarial training. Special work 
in Music and Art. Modern buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 
Catalog. J. L. Roe me r, D.D., Box 938. St. Charles, Mo. 

Gulf Park College 

By-the-Sea. Fully accredited J unior College. Also 3-year college 
preparatory. Music, Art, Speech Arts, Home Economics, Secre- 
taryship. Outdoor sports all year. New fresh water pool. 
Riding, dancing, salt water sports. Catalog. 

Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box A, Gulfport, Miss. 


Central States^— Girls 


_MONTI CELLO college 

Centennial Year. Twenty-five miles from St. Louis. Fully Accredited. 
Monticello develops those unseen balances and controls that a girl may be 
penetrating in her insight and generous in her sympathies — free from bias and 
prejudice — active in current affairs — discerning in taste in art, music and 
literature — mature in facing life’s responsibilities — vitally interested in 
everything that affects home and community. JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL. CATALOG. 

GEORGE IRWIN ROHRBOUGH, PRES., BOX A, GODFREY, ILL. 

r9 r $■ 

Teacher Training 

Middle Atlantic States— Girls 

National College of Education 

Complete education for teaching in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Special summer classes. Beautiful 
resident hall on Chicago's lovely North Shore. Cultural and 
vocational education. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 87-L, Evanston, 111. 

Edgewood Park 

For young women, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. College prepar- 
atory, advanced courses in liberal and fine arts, secretarial 
science, medical asst., home economics, speech arts, journal- 
ism. Costume design, merchandising. All sports. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. Box A, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers Col- 

Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front. 
'“y“ Kindergarten. Primary. Nursery School Train- 

ing. Accredited. Degree. 43rd year starts September 20. 
Free Catalogue. Write Registrar, Box 28, 410 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Penn Hall Jr. College for Women 

2 year College and 4 year High School. Accredited. Music. 
Commercial Art, Drama, Home Ec., Int. Dec., Costume 
Design, Journalism, Secretarial. New Buildings. Connecting 
baths. Riding. Social life. Part of May at Ocean City. 
Catalog: F. S.Magill, LL. D.,Box B.Chambersburg.Pa. 


Central States— Boys 


St. John’s Military Academy 

For more than 50 years St. John’s has been training boys to 
make wise choices in life. Thorough instruction, plenty of 
good times. Accredited preparation for college. All sports, 
rowing, riding. Golf. Beautiful lakeside location. Write for 
catalog. 698 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 

ir OHIO 

^■7 LOCATION— Forested estate on picturesque hilltops. 

ORGANIZATION— Preparatory, academic and lower school . 
Faculty of specialists. Small classes. 

ATHLETICS — Large athletic field in natural amphitheater 
in woods. Gymnasium, Swimming-pool. Competent super- 
vision. 

SPECIAL FEATURES-Band, orchestra, rifle clubs and 
B literary society. 

■ REPUTATION— 106 years of highest standards. 

Write for oatalog. 

Col. A. M. Hinshiw, Boi A, College Hill, Cineiaaiti, Ohio. 

Missouri Military Academy 

50th year. Inspires boys to best efforts by teaching How to 
Study. Fully accredited. R. 0. T. C. Small classes. Prepares 
for college or business. Separate Junior school. New, well 
equipped gymnasium. Large campus. Write for catalog. 

M. M. A., 198 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 

Kemper Military School 

Junior College and High School. 95th year. Fully accredited. 
Superior scholastic, military, athletic rating. $200,000 gym. 
Indoor pool, rifle range. Golf. 96-acre campus. Catalog. 

Col. A. M. Hitch, 598 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 

Onarga Military School 

Teaches how to Study. Ages 9-19. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory. Business. 5 fireproof buildings. Swimming pool. 
85 miles south of Chicago. Small Classes. Catalog: 

Col. J. A. Bittlnger, Supt., Box A, Onarga, 111. 

Morgan Park Military Academy 

Thorough preparation for college. Personal guidance towards 
all-round development, initiative stimulated. Experienced 
teachers. Sports for every boy, including riding. Near Chi- 
cago. 65th year. Lower school. Catalog. 

Col. H. D. Abells, Box 498, Morgan Park, III. 

Pillsbury Academy 

Military training. 62nd year. Accredited. Small classes. Per- 
sonal instruction and supervision. Dormitories. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. All sports. Attractive campus. Wholesome 
surroundings. Endowed. Catalog. Milo B. Price, LL.D., 
Headmaster, Box 498, Owatonna, Minn. 

Howe School 

A clean mind in a sound body. Episcopal school effectively 
preparing boys for college. Individual guidance. Sympathetic 
faculty. Sports. Military. Junior School. 55th year. Moderate 
rates. Burrett B. Bouton, M. A., Supt. Catalog. 

698 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 

Wentworth Military Academy 

and Junior College. 59th year. 41 miles from Kansas City. 
High school and 2 years’ college. High Scholastic standards. 
Accredited. 50 acre campus. All sports. Gym, stadium, indoor 
swimming. Music, debating. Write for illustrated catalog^ 

Col. S. Sellers, 798 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 

Roosevelt Military Academy 

Boys want to study under our Plan. Highly accredited prepara- 
tion for college. Modern buildings. 1 to 10 pupil ratio. Riding 
not an “extra.” Lower school. Band, bugle corps, hobby room. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. 

Col. Karl J. Stouffer, Supt., Box A, Aledo, 111. 

Culver Military Academy 

On Lake Maxinkuckee. College preparatory and Junior College 
work, 8th grade. 433 graduates in 131 colleges. Individual 
guidance. 1000-acre campus. Allsports. Infantry, Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, Band. Limited and carefully selected enrollment. Moder- 
ate cost. Catalog. 92 Pershing Court, Culver, Indiana. 
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Southern States— Boys 


STAUNTON ★★★ 


Before selecting a school for your boy, visit Staunton. 
Inspect carefully the modern equipment, the up-to-date 
methods of teaching boys as individuals. Note the 
thorough preparation for college or business. See the 
separate Junior School with unique educational pro- 
gram for boys 10 to 14. Catalog. Address: Box A-9. 

STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 



Ml LITARY 
ACADEMY 


DANVILLE 

MILITARY INSTITUTE 



ACCREDITED - ESTAB.1890 

For Boys 12 to 18 — 

Highest at tainments in scholar- 
ship, Christian character and 
true American citizenship ac- 
complished thru humanized 
Military training and personal 
faculty comradeship. Fireproof 
bldgs., all sports, Non-sectarian 
— Moderate cost. In mild, 
healthful Piedmont climate. For 
catalog, address Maj. Thomas 
A. Wilborn, Danville, Va. 


Forkun.on 

Fully accredited. Prepares for college or businesi. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 41st year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Box A, Fork Union, Virginia. 


Columbia Military Academy 

11 buildings, 9 built by U. 8. Govt. Fully accredited. Special 
Department preparing for Government Academies. R.O.T.C. 
Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. Athletics, including gym, 
swimming, golf, horsemanship. 50 piece band. For catalog, 
address Department A, Columbia, Tennessee. 

Augusta Military Academy 

College preparatory. Modern gym and pool. All sports. Troop 
of 36 riding and cavalry horses. 400 acres. Graduates in 42 
colleges. 73rd year. Reasonable rates. Catalog, Box 1. 

Col.T. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr., Ft. Defiance, Va. 


Fishburne Military School 

Accredited. Preparation for colleges and universities. West 
Point, Annapolis. Supervised'study. Experienced instructors. 
Business courses. R. O. T. C. Sports for all ages. Cadet band. 
Visitors welcome^ 59th yr. Catalog. 


tors welcome. 59th yr. Catalog. 

Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box A-2, Waynesboro, Va. 

Special Schools 

You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 

/STAMMER 

Send today for beautifully Illustrated book entitled 
“DON’T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 37 years — since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full Information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 482, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Speech and Dramatic Arts 


Columbia College 


of Drama and Radio. Professional training for Radio, Theatre, 
Public Speaking. 48 years’ national recognition. Diplomas 
and degrees. Enter any time. Catalog. Address 

Registrar, Dept. 13, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Alviene School of the Theatre 

(45th Year) Drama, Dance, Vocal for Acting, Teaching, Direct- 
ing. Stage, Screen and Radio. Stock theatre appearance, 
filming, screening and broadcasting while learning. Graduates: 
Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, etc. (Separate Children’s 
Dept.) Catalog. Sec’y Ely. 66 West 85th St., N. Y. 

Screen School Thp Lewis t r h ? i< V£ e of acti,1 5 

prepares you for both screen and 
stage. Tests for movies secured. Chance to act in “Theatre 
Stock Co.," also before casting directors. Our graduates on 
stage, screen. Write for free booklet “A2" “Broadway, You're 
Not So Tough.” Circle 7-6773. Harrison Lewis Screen & 
Stage School, Steinway, 109 W. 57th, New York, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE 

The nation’s largest military preparatory school. 
Two plants — recent additions cost more than 
$300,000.00. Fall and Spring in the invigorat- 
ing climate of Blue Ridge Mountains; Winter 
at Hollywood (near Miami), Florida. Aviation, 
ocean sports, golf, two gymnasiums, tiled swim- 
ming pool, tennis, etc. Individual attention 
of faculty who live in same 
buildings and eat at same 
tables with cadets. Separate 
Junior School. The economy, 
record of achievement, and 
guarantee of progress 
appeal to parents. 1 
$1044 covers every pos- . 
sible expense. 

For Catalog Address * 

General Sandy 
Beaver, President 

Box A-9 Gainesville, 

Georgia 



Millersburg Military Institute 

In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 46th 
Year. College Preparatory and separate Junior School. 
Rates very moderate. For catalog address: 

Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Box 1138, Millersburg, Ky. 


Tennessee Military Institute 

Recognized as one of America’s really good schools. Estab. 
1874. Standards high. Prepares for best colleges. Enrolment 
limit 200. Capacity attendance last two years. All sports. 


Greenbrier Military School mthY,.,. 

Accredited. Preparation for College. Lower School. Modern 
fireproof building houses all activities. Near White Sulphur 
Springs. Altitude 2300 feet. All sports. Summer Camp. For 
illustrated catalog, write 

Col. H. B. Moore, Box A, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 

Military. Accredited. 47th Year. At northern entrance t. 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive study 
methods. Fireproof buildings, large campus and playing fields. 
Supervised athletics. Reasonable rate. For catalog, address 

Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box A, Front Royal, Va. 


Junior Military Academy 

Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Happy, home- 
like atmosphere. Modified military system. Sports, pony 
riding. Individual instruction — enter any time. CampWhoop- 
pee makes possible 12 months enrolment. Moderate rates. 

Maj . Roy DeBerry, Box A, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


Shenandoah Valley Academy 

Prepares for manhood — college, business, West Point, Annapolis. 
Upper and Junior Schools, Cadet Corps, Band. All Sports. 
Able faculty, small classes, supervised study. Ideal location, 
reasonable, inclusive rate. Distinguished Alumni. Catalog, 154th 
Year. Col. Boone D. Tlllett, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


Kentucky Military Institute 

A Bchool with a winter home in Florida. Preparation for college 
under ideal climatic conditions all year. Oldest private military 
school in America. For fully illustrated catalog, address: 

Col. Chas. B. Richmond, Pres., Box M, Lyndon, Ky. 


Physical Educatit 


Savage School 


for Physical Education. Established 1890. Co-Educational. 
Offers an accredited course in the theory and practice of Health 
and Physical Education. Employment Bureau for Graduates. 
Catalog on request. Watson L. Savage, Secretary, 454 
West 155th St., N. Y. C. 


Sargent College 


Of Physical Education, Physical Therapy of Boston University. 
57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. In 
cultural, educational center. Catalog. Ernst Hermann, 
Dean, 40 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


American College of Physical 

F rl i i r'/'i+I Accredited. Coeducational. 30th yr. 1 yr. 
LUULUIIUI1 Recreation Course, 2 yr. Diploma and 
3 yr. B.P.E. Degree. 1 yr. Physiotherapy. Dept, of Athletic 
Coaching. Placement Bureau. NewtermSept.21. Free Catalog. 
Views. Dept. A.M.,1019 Diversey Parkway , Chicago, 111. 


Speech and Dramatic Arts 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN II. SARGENT 

The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. 

The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for Teaching 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 

FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 

\\W ton DATA! on ADDRESS SECRETARY, ROOM 266, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK . 


Middle Atlantic States— Boys 


HTTTT 


The school for your boy. A preparatory school where 
sons of selected families are trained for leadership In the 
world of men. Magnificent campus. Splendid equip- 
ment. Able and friendly instructors. Graduates win 
respect at all colleges. Individual courses for ages 10 
to 21. Write for the “Kiski Plan” In detali. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 91, Saltsburg, Pa. 




For catalog, address Box C. WAYNE, PA. 


college or buelnees. 
Boys 12 to 20. Also Junior 
College of Business 
Administration. Enroll- 
ment doubled in past five 
years. New fireproof 
dormitories, modern 
academic building and 
library, large recreation 
and riding hall, stables, 
gymnasium. Increased 
faculty. High scholar- 
ship standards with 
special supervision 
for Individual student. 
All sports, golf, polo. 
Cavalry, Infantry, Senior 
R.O.T.C. Band. Hlghaat 
Government rating. 


Bordentown Military Institute 

College Preparatory. Accredited. Business and General courses. 
Experienced, inspiring teachers. Homelike atmosphere. Boys 
taught how to study. Healthful location. 7 miles from Tren- 
ton. All sports, gymnasium. Junior school. Founded 1885. 
Catalog. Box 19, Bordentown, N. J. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 

A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school. 
Excellent records in many colleges. Personal attention to the 
needs of each boy. Varied athletic program. Modern equip- 
ment. Junior department. For catalogue address 

E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Box 100, Lancaster, Pa. 


Carson Long Institute 

Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy — physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Propares for college or business. Character building supreme. 
Rates $500.00. W rite for catalog. 

Box 10, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 

Graduates in 45 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classos 
preparing for U. S. Government Academies. Naval, military 
training. All sports. Band. Moderate rate. No extras. Separate 
Junior School. Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. (Ret.), 
Supt., Catalog. Box A, Toms River, N. J. 


New England States— Boys 


The Cheshire Academy 

(Formerly Roxbury School) For Boys. Successful preparation for 
all leading colleges. Flexible organization with individual and 
small group instruction. Healthful, regular school life; sports 
and social activities. Junior Dept. Illustrated catalog. Address 

A. A. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut. 


Vocational and Professional 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


TflCDO -^^ DESIGN AND DRAFTING 

( .«»?■ / course supervised by John K. Northrop, formerly 

President The Northrop Corp., and Vice-Pres. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. Requires 12 months. Pre- 
pares graduates lor aviation's many excellent oppor- 
tunities. Aero I. T. I. training also includes Master Aircraft 
Mechanics. Entire training programs supervised by world 
known aircraft engineers and executives. 

Restricted enrollments — booklets available. 

• AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE • 
5269 W. San Fernando Road • Los Angeles, California 


Laboratory and X-Ray Technic 

Clinical laboratory technic including Basal Metabolism in 9 
months. X-Ray in 3 months. Electrocardiography additional. 
Unusually high placement. Write for Catalog. Northwest 
Institute, 3425 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dental Assistants Training Institute 

Short practical course qualifies women for positions in Dental 
Nursing as Assistants or receptionists to Dentists and Dental 
Specialists. Graduates in demand. Free placement service. 
For catalog “M” write 1 West 34th St., New York City, 
or 121 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute 

Aviation Career. Complete Aeronautical Engineering or 
Master Mechanic training in heart of the industry. Graduates 
obtaining immediate employment. No flying. Aviation's fore- 
most and oldest school. Curtiss-Wrlght Technical Insti- 
tute, Glendale, Los Angeles, Cal., Dept. AM-9. 
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You Too 

Will Enjoy 



— lb llUwiCt 



What is your home like? Does it con- 
tain worth-while books that give you and 
your family stimulating contact with great 
minds, or does the sum total of your 
resources for reading consist of current 
novels or the daily newspaper — inter- 
esting today but of no value as mental 
stimulation or information tomorrow? 

We all want our homes to be real 
homes, warm and hearty, where our 
friends will want to come again and 
again. To make our homes attractive, we 
too, must be interesting and entertaining. 

Dr. Eliot, America’s greatest educator, 
and for forty years President of Harvard 
University, chose for his Harvard Classics, 
the texts that are the backbone of college 
training. 

Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 

(The Harvard Classics) 



Now, for the first time, the fa- 
mous ELIOT FOUNDATION 
COURSE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
is included with The Harvard 
Classics at no extra cost. The 
Course, prepared by noted uni- 
versity authorities, brings to your 
fireside the advantages of the 
finest liberal arts instruction. 
Send for the famous book, 
FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY. It is 
yours without obligation and 
without cost. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 


P. F. Collier & Son Corp. 

250 Park Avenue New York City 

I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without 
obligation your valuable booklet, "Fifteen Minutes a Day" 
describing the famous library, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing Dr. Eliot's own 
plan of constructive reading. HS-943 

f Mr. 

Name f Mrs 

I Miss 

Address 


Vocational an«l Professional 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

ONE YEAR CONDENSED COURSE 

Prepares for technical work in the electrical 
field. Thorough training in principles, with prac- 
tical applications in laboratory and shop. High 
placement record. Modern buildings, dormitory. 
Campus. 46th year begins Sept. 28. Catalog. 

ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 

229 Tikomi Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


BLISS 


New Mexico School Of Mines 

Practical 4-year courses offered in Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineering, and Geological Engineering (Mining 
and Petroleum options). All expenses low. Healthful climate. 
Ask for catalog 11. 

L. M. Wilton, Registrar, Socorro, New Mexico 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 

- PARKS AIRPORT . . EAST ST.LOUIS.ILLt 


Otters you college education majoring In aviation. 

Approved by the Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and U. S. approved. Four courses lead to B.S. Degrees in Pro- 
fessional Flight, Aviation Operations. Maintenance Engineer- 
ing. Aeronautical Engineering. 100 acre airport. 14 buildings. 
34 in faculty. Enrollment limited to 300. 6,400,000 miles flight 
training, 1562 planes, 538 engines repaired and rebuilt in shops. 
Graduates with all leading aviation companies. Dormitories, 
dining hall at college. Fall term September 26th. Catalog. Write 

12th YEAR PA%KSAVR l CO > Li.EGE. 9 EAST ST. LOUIS. ILL. 




STATE COLLEGE 

1. S. DEGREE in 2 years. World fa- 
for technical 2-year courses in 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemi- 
cal, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering; 
Business Administration and Accounting. Those who lack 
high school may make up work. Short diploma courses in 
Surveying (36 weeks), Drafting (36 weeks). Low tuition. 
Low living costs. Students from every state and many 
foreign countries. 55th year. Enter Sept., Jan., March and 
June. Write for Catalog . 198 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 


DIESEL 

THE NEXT GREAT INDUSTRY 


DIESEL FACTS 



You can qualify for a good-pay 
job as Diesel Engineer. This 
is your opportunity to learn by 
actually working with the latest 
improved Diesel equipment. 
Your coach railroad fare allowed 
front any point in U. S. Earn 
board and room while learn- 
ing. Get the facts at once. 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Train/broVVell Paid Hotel Position 

A 


y 1 Good positions tor trained men 

/ ail( l women in hotel, dub. res- 

r xVPM taurant and Institutional Held. 

1 Previous experience proved un 

^ /y /'N necessary. Qualify In FOl'K I 

/ MONTHS — learn on real hotel equipment, under 
/ expert Instructors. National Placement Service 
/ FREE of extra charge. New Day Classes start Sept., 
© / Oct., Jan., Feb. Catalog FREE! 

C / LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

• Division RST-1434 Washington, D. C. 


RgJ 

UH’ilUlH 


ELECTRICITY 


LEARN BY DOING — Actual work on real 


tails, and my offer of additional instruction in 
Diesel Engines, Electric Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning. 

H . C. LEWIS, Pres. Coyne Electrical School 
500 S. Paulina St.. Dept. 68-12, Chicago. III. 



Become an expert 

photographer 

Prepare for a money-making career. Or learn for pleasure. 

Commercial, News, Portrait, Advertising, or Motion 
Picture Photography. Famous experts will be your 
teachers. Send for free booklet. 28th year. 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 Street (Dept. 56) New York City 


Capitol Radio Engineering Inst. 

One-year Residence course in Practical Radio Engineering 
begins Sept. 19 in beautiful new building. Qualifies graduates 
for engineering field. Modern equipment; shops; dormitories. 
Outstanding faculty. Write for details and free booklet. 

Dept. A-9, 3224— 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Spartan School of Aviation 

Fly with the Dawn Patrol. Government Approved. Unequalled 
advantages in location, equipment, typo training, for obtaining 
License Transport, Limited Commercial, Private Flying. Sheet 
Metal, Radio, Mechanical. For Complete illustrated catalog, 

J. D. Green, Director, Dept. A-9, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


New York Trade School 

One-year intensive courses in Electricity, Plumbing and 
Heating, Sheet Metal Work. Also shorter courses. Auto 
Mechanics, Welding. Oldest School of its Kind in America. 
An endowed institution : not operated for Profit. 

304 East 67th St., New York, N. Y. 


LAW DEGREE IN TWO YEARS 

at the famous Law School of Cumberland University. Repu- 
tation for ninety-one years of highest standards. Not a lec- 
ture school. Daily lessons assigned from standard textbooks, 
cover entire field of American Law. Moot court twice a 
week. Among more than <5000 successful alumni are former 
U. S. Supreme Court Associate Justices; present and for- 
mer Chief and Associate Justices of many state courts, in- 
cluding those of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Florida, Arkansas, Montana, Oklahoma, North Carolina 
and Texas; 60 I). S. Senators and Congressmen. First 
year, certificate; tuition, room, board and use of books 
$465.00: second year, degree, $325.00. For catalog, address: 
Cumberland University Law School, Box 325, Lebanon. Tenn. 



Electrical 

Civil 

Chemical 
Mechanical 
Radio and 

ENGINEERING 

DEGREE IN TWO YEARS 

1 B.S. degree. Also special courses 

1 in Diesel, Air Conditioning, Re- 
1 frigeration. Drafting, and Plastics 

Television 

Aeronautical 

■ Engineering. Intense thorough pro- 

■ gram. Graduates successful. Preparatory courses 

1 without extra charge. Earn while you learn in this 

1 Industrial center. Low tuition. Enter March. 

■ June, September, December. Write for Catalog. 

1 227 E. Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne. Ind. 




A\& tyou Tcundia^ With This Jflaga&uie ? 

Y OUR familiarity with THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE is an asset which you may turn 

into real money! Take a tip from Mr. Ivan 

= W. Wicks of New York who earns plenty of 
extra dollars by looking after new and renewal 
subscriptions for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
and the other popular Crowell Publications. 
The same great opportunity is open to you. 

Don’t hesitate because there is no coupon. 
Just paste this advertisement with your name and 
address on a penny post card and mail to: 



Chief of Subscription StafF, Desk 46-A 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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RCA VICTROLA U-130 

Combines Victor Record and radio entertainment 
in a distinguished 18th Century cabinet 


Has new, Gentle Action 
automatic record changer. 
Improved Electric Tuning 
for 8 stations. Feather-touch 
crystal pick-up with needles 
inserted from top. 


Price $230.00*, including 
membership in the Victor 
Record Society, $9 00worth 
of any Victor Records you 
choose, and RCA Victor 
Master Antenna. 




ON VICTOR RECORDS... LOMBARDO, GOODMAN, DORSEY 
...ALL THE LEADING DANCE BANDS 



Without Extra Charge 


Membership in Victor Record Society! 

With the purchase of most 1939 RCA Victrolas 
you are given a year’s membership in the Victor 
Record Society... $9.00 or $4.50 worth of any 
Victor Records you choose (amount depends 
on instrument bought) . . . $2.00 subscription 
to monthly Victor Record Society Review . . . 
Free advice on building your record library. 


Hear these popular Victor 
Records at your dealer’s 

25860 — Remember — Blue Skies — 
Benny Goodman and his Orchestra 

25523 — Song of India — Marie — 
Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra 

25789 — Martha — I Dreamt I 
Dwelt in Marble Halls— lorry Clinton 
and his Orchestra 

25842 — Spring is Here — I'll Tell 
the Man in the Street — Leo Reisman 
and his Orchestra 

25866 — Music, Maestro, Please — 
All Through the Night — Tommy 
Dorsey and his Orchestra 

25807 — The Perfect Song — Down 
by the Old Mill Stream — Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 

25884 — When Twilight Comes — 
One More Dream — Swing and Sway 
with Sammy Kaye 


With victor records, the music never ends too 
soon... When Romance is on the loose, riding 
high, wide and handsome on the trills of the 
Lombardo saxophones, you can hear it again 
and again — on a Victor Record. When it’s a swing 
stampede — with Benny Goodman jiving, his blis- 
tering hot licks can astound your ear, inspire your 
feet, whenever you wish! The moaning trombone 
of T ommy Dorsey, the joy of every jitterbug, is 
yours to command, too ... For on Victor Rec- 
ords the world’s tip-top dance bands record their 
newest tunes . . . Hear them with thrilling realism 
on one of the 15 newRCAVictrolas. Prices begin 
away down at about $25.00. . . RCA Victrolas 
with automatic record changers and Improved 
Electric Tuning are priced lower than ever before. 
See and hear them at your music merchant’s now! 


FOR FINER RADIO PERFORMANCE - RCA VICTOR RADIO TUBES 
Listen to the "Magic Key of RCA ” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. D. S. T. 


Play Records Through Your Radio! 

Get $25.95 value — in Victor Records and 
RCA Victrola Attachment— for $14.95 

Special offer gives you 
$l4.95t RCA Victrola 
Attachment, $9-00 in 
Victor Records of your 
choice, $2.00 subscrip- 
tion to Victor Record 
Review, membership 
in Victor Record Soci- 
ety. See your RCA Vic- 
tor dealer for details. 



You can buy RCA Victrolas on C. I. T. easy payment plan. Any radio instrument is better with 
an RCA Victor Master Antenna. *Price f.o.b. Camden, N. J., subject to change without notice. 



A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 



BY TOM GILL 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER 1 


A. flaming nove l of the 
redwood country . . . where 
hate lashed out at a hrave 
man and love eluded him 


SAVAGELY he sank his ax deep 
Mjf into the heart of the blazing pine. 

Myriad sparks swarmed upward from 
the dead, whitened branches, then drifted 
down about him in a glittering shower. 
They fell upon his neck and wrists, sting- 
ing his wet skin, but he took no notice. 
Feet apart, arms rising in steady rhythm, 
he buried the bright steel deeper, until 
like a great torch the tree came crashing 
to the earth, and, mounting the trunk, 
he lopped away the burning branches. 
Hurling them out into an open space, he 
ground the last spark into the powder- 


dry soil, then, breathing deeply from the 
exertion, gazed about him. 

Down the long slope no other spot 
fires were burning. Things would be safe 
until the wind rose again to whip a thou- 
sand brands across the hills in advance 
of the main fire, nearly a mile away. 
Leaning on his ax, he wiped the sweat 
from his eyes and looked out through 
the rolling smoke to the far-off gleaming 
Pacific. 

Standing high up on the shoulder of 
the foothills he could see the long slopes 
of unbroken redwoods, undulating down 


to the sheer black line of cliffs that 
marked the meeting of land and sea. 
North and south that grim rampart 
stretched without a break, except far to 
the left where a stream had cut its way 
to the ocean, forming a small lagoon and 
a half-moon beach. The town of Noibla 
huddled there, half hidden in the haze. 

His eyes turned eastward to the cur- 
tain of smoke that traced the advance 
guard of the forest fire, and his deep 
voice rumbled in a savage curse. His 
timber. Mile after mile of desolation lay 
behind that leisurely advancing curtain; 
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thousands of acres that two short days 
ago had borne a solid cover of living 
forest, the finest pine and redwoods on 
the coast. 

A world of fire. For him a world of 
dimming hopes and ruined dreams. 
That timber was the very lifeblood of 
his mill, and now two thirds of it lay 
behind the smoke pall, how badly 
burned he dared not even guess. The 
pine, at least, would be killed outright. 
Only time could tell about the red- 
woods. 

Laying down his ax, he pulled a bag 
of tobacco from his pocket, then, with 
eyes still fixed on the fire, methodically 
rolled a cigarette. In spite of his angry 
mood, there was an air of quiet power 
about him, a sense of unity with him- 
self and his environment. He was ro- 
bust, and tanned almost as deep a tone 
as the rawhide boots he wore. His 
thick brown hair was streaked with 
glints of gold by the summer sun. 

But perhaps the man’s most mem- 
orable feature was his eyes — brown 
eyes, tolerant and understanding, 
etched about with little lines that deep- 
ened when he smiled. Friendly eyes, 
clouded now by that carnage of desola- 
tion down below. The mouth, too, was 
friendly, curving slightly upward at 
the ends, as if ready to smile. Slowly 
he smoked, inhaling the cigarette deep 
down into his lungs; then, picking up 
his ax, he dropped over the brow of the 
hill. It was time to be getting back on 
the fire line. 

O UT along a narrow ridge he climbed; 

then, turning down a dim game trail, 
he halted before a small cabin hidden 
behind a clump of redwoods. Once the 
home of some prospector or trapper, it 
had been abandoned for years; the 
door hung open on rusting hinges, 
green lichens covered the rotting logs. 
But now piles of axes, shovels, and 
mattocks lay inside, and heaps of 
woolen blankets — the fire fighters were 
using it as a temporary storehouse. 
From within came the sound of a file 
scraping against the steel, and, raising 
his voice, the man called, “Pedro.” 

In answer a slight, bowed figure 
emerged from the gloom of the cabin. 
He was old. His hair, worn long, was 
snow-white. His frail body was clothed 
in a khaki shirt and frayed denim 
trousers. The face was thin but deli- 
cately modeled, with the high, broad 
forehead of a scholar. 

Anxiously, Pedro looked up at the 
younger man. “You are tired, Dane.” 

The other smiled. “I’ve been put- 
ting out spot fires along the ridge. How 
goes it down here?” 

“Ah, but slowly. The crews, they 
too are tired. All day they have been 
cutting fire line, and the timber is 
heavy.” His voice held an unmistak- 
able trace of accent, but more than the 
accent itself his way of transposing 
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phrases and a certain hesitation in 
speech proclaimed his foreign blood. 
“ Now that night is coming on, we have 
not enough lanterns,” the slightly lisp- 
ing voice went on, “but in an hour the 
moon will be high. By that time we 
should finish the fire line. What would 
you have me do then, Dane? ” 

“Backfire. I’m having torches sent 
up to you, and a dozen fire guns. If 
there’s no wind in another hour we can 
start backfiring your end of the line.” 

The old man looked doubtful. “ It is 
risky, no? If it gets away from us — ” 

“A backfire is always risky, Pedro. 
If it gets away we’ll be no worse off 
than before — and that’s plenty bad.” 

Raising his head, Pedro sniffed the 
air. “I do not like it,” he frowned. 
“It is calm — too calm — and the ba- 
rometer, it keeps going down.” 

Dane’s eyes followed the narrow 
trail. “If the wind starts again to- 
night we won’t hold the line a single 
hour. God,” he breathed, half to him- 
self, “if it would only rain.” 

Pedro’s gentle eyes were on Dane’s 
face. “You have lost much?” 

“The whole north range is fire- 
swept. Our trestle’s gone, and the 
High Bank Camp went up in smoke 
this morning. We just got the tractor 
out in time.” 

“And Leighton?” 

“Leighton wears the original rabbit 
foot. He hasn’t lost a stick. He’s got 
nothing to spoil his wedding.” 

I N SPITE of himself the face of the 
big man darkened, and, seeing that 
fleeting cloud, Pedro touched his arm. 

“I know, I know.” The soft voice 
vibrated in sympathy. “ I would 
give much if it could be otherwise. No, 
do not try to hide it, Dane — not from 
me, who knew you both so well. Beth 
was very dear to me, and when I heard 
she was coming back to marry Leigh- 
ton — ” The voice broke off. Then, “ I 
saw her this morning in Noibla.” 

“You saw Beth? Here? Has she 
changed?” An eagerness that sprang 
from an old hunger brought a new 
resonance to Dane’s voice. 

“Five years have changed her to 
a woman. And yet” — Pedro looked 
up, with his rare smile — “she remem- 
bered me.” 

But Dane was not listening. Memory 
was painting for him its own picture of 
that headstrong girl he had held in his 
arms five years ago, the night before 
she went away. He remembered a 
white, upturned face in the moonlight 
and small fingers rumpling his hair. 
Then a note saying she was going 
East — giving no reason — asking him 
not to write. 

Like an echo of his thoughts he 
heard Pedro ask, “Why did she go 
away, Dane?” 

“I never knew.” Forcing a smile, 
Dane picked up his ax. “ But this isn’t 



Savagely Dane whirled on the pleading girl, "I wish 
I never had seen you , never known you!** he thundered 
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fighting forest fires. We had better — ” 
A breathless voice hailed them, and 
a man came racing down out of the 
forest. His shirt, open at the neck, was 
soaked with perspiration; he was hatless, 
and his thickly curling hair lay wet and 
rumpled about his forehead. “Been 
looking all over the damned line for 
you, Dane.” Exhausted, he flung him- 
self down beside Pedro. “ Wait till I get 
my wind.” 

f OUNGER than Dane by three years, 
there was something about the new- 
comer’s eyes that would have told even 
a casual observer that the two were 
brothers. But there the resemblance 
ended. The younger man had nothing 
of Dane’s robust build. Instead there 
was a slender, almost fragile grace about 
his small, dark head, small feet, and 
delicate hands, long, tapering fingers. 
In repose his face betrayed something 
akin to petulance, but when animated 
it held a boyishly engaging quality. The 
eyes that looked out from behind thick 
lashes seemed to ask but one boon of 
life — to be amused. But now fear lay in 
those eyes, and anxiously Dane asked, 
“You’re sweating like a horse, Vic. 
What’s wrong?” 

“Ed Thorpe’s been hurt. A snag hit 
him out on the fire line. Then that ass 
Gilbert went off half-cocked as usual. 
Remember you loaned Ed your leather 
coat last night? Well, Gilbert ran off 
down the trail spreading the news you 
had been killed.” Vic laid a hand on his 
stomach. “ I still feel all gone here.” 

“ Is Ed badly hurt?” 

“Shoulder’s broken, and it pains a 
lot. The boys are bring. ng him down to 
the cabin.” 

“We’d better make a stretcher. You 
get him down to the mill and phone the 
doctor.” With his ax, Dane cut two 
stout saplings and trimmed away the 
branches, while Vic brought blankets 
from the cabin. The rough stretcher was 
already finished when the injured boy 
was carried down the trail. 

V ERY gently Dane laid the pale, pain- 
racked figure down on the stretcher. 
“That’s better, isn’t it, Ed? Does it 
still hurt?” 

“Not so much now, Mr. Avery ” The 
answer came through tight lips. “Just 
kinda — ” In spite of himself he groaned. 

“I know — it hurts like hell.” Dane’s 
deep voice was soft as a woman’s. “ We’ll 
have you fixed up in no time, old man.” 
He nodded to Vic. “You and Pedro go 
with him. Take him up to the sickroom 
at the mill, then get back on the line. 
Here, you’ll need a lantern when you get 
into the timber.” 

Striking a match, Dane stepped back 
into the cabin, but as he touched a 
match to the wick of the lantern a faint 
scream brought him hurrying to the 
door. Uneasily the men outside the cabin 
stood listening, their eyes on the darken- 
ing forest. Then out of the smoke- 


haze a woman came running. When she 
caught sight of Thorpe’s huddled form, 
both hands rose in terror to her throat. 

“Dane!” The voice was vibrant with 
fear. She flung herself down beside the 
stretcher and reached out with trem- 
bling, groping arms. Slowly, painfully, 
Thorpe turned toward her. Their eyes 
met and, gasping, the woman started to 
her feet. Wildly she stared at the silent, 
wondering men; then, catching a mover 
ment in the doorway, she saw Dane 
standing there. She stumbled toward 
him, wide eyes fixed as on a ghost. 

“Dane, Dane — I thought — they told 
me — Oh, thank God!” She reeled just 
as he caught her in his arms. Hastily he 
handed the lantern to Vic, and at his 
nod the others passed down the trail, 
bearing the stretcher between them. 

Dane carried the girl into the cabin 
and seated her on a pile of blankets He 
smoothed back her hair. “Beth.” His 
voice was almost a whisper. 

Her hands went out to him. “Oh, 
Dane. It’s you — you, and you’re not 
hurt. I couldn’t — ” She was crying now, 


hysterically, great, racking sobs shaking 
her, while he held her close to him, calm- 
ing her as one would calm a frightened 
child. • 

“I’m not hurt, Beth. It was Ed 
Thorpe.” 

Still trembling, still not sure, her fin- 
gers passed over his face, and the man 
pressed them tight to his lips, the blood 
throbbing in his throat. Again he felt 
her sob, and now she held him from her 
to look at him. “ It’s Dane, old Dane.” 
With a broken laugh she reached up and 
drew down his face until his lips lay 


upon hers. He kissed her strongly. 

I n the dim silence of the cabin he held 
her, while outside the blue smoke of the 
fire went drifting past. To the kneeling 
man it was as if the five years of their 
separation had been blotted out. He 
could forget the fire, forget he had not 
slept for two nights, even forget that she 
had come back to marry Leighton. All 
that was wiped out in the warm softness 
of her lips, in the arms that tightened 
about his neck, and the long-remem- 
bered fragrance of her hair. His heart 
was singing. 

H E TOOK her head between his hands, 
and through the cabin’s dusk his 
eyes dwelt on the dim triangle of her face. 
Five years — yet nothing had greatly 
changed. The thick dark hair pushed 
back from the forehead, the high cheek- 
bones and clear skin, and most of all the 
great blue eyes. It was his Beth again. 

“Beth, you’re back! I thought I’d 
lost you, dear.” The resonant voice 
filled the cabin. “ It’s been so long. I’ll 
never let you go again. I’ve never been 


so happy.” He drew her to him, but this 
time he felt her body grow rigid. 

“You know why I came back?” Her 
voice had fallen to a whisper “ I came 
to marry Ollie Leighton.” 

He laughed. It was a laugh of sheer 
relief. “That’s done, dear. Over and 
done with. You love me, and nothing 
else matters. Thank God, we found that 
out in time. Nothing else is important. 
It took an accident to make us both 
realize — ” Something in her face halted 
him. In sudden uneasiness he leaned 
closer. “Say it, Beth. Tell me that you 
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"We're right in the 
path of the fire," he 
said despairingly 


do love me. That you’ll marry me.” 

Her level eyes searched his. Her lips 
opened, then closed. At last, as if by 
sheer force of will the words came. 
“Dane, all this — all that’s happened 
here in this cabin — it can’t really change 
anything. You know it can’t. I’m going 
to marry Oliver.” 

With a sudden gesture, fierce and 
animal-like, his hands closed on her 


arms “Say that again,” he commanded. 

“I’m going to marry Oliver. Dane, 
that’s why I came back.” 

“But after this?” 

“Dane, you’re hurting my arms.” 

Still he did not release her. “Why did 
you come up on the fire line?” 

“ I was on my way to meet Ollie at 
the upper camp. Then they told me 
you’d been hurt.” 


Abruptly he thrust her from him. As 
if all strength had left her, she sank back 
on the blankets. The light that a moment 
ago had made her eyes burn like stars 
was wholly gone. 

“Listen, Dane,” she began; “sit down 
here close beside me — closer. You’ve got 
to understand. ... No; please let me 
talk. Five years ago, when you told me 
you loved me, I went away. I never told 
you why. Perhaps I’ll never tell you 
But partly it was because I was in love 
with you then — terribly in love, terribly 
happy to be in love, and terribly afraid. 

I was seventeen, but even then I could 
see the whole pattern of our lives was so 
different.” 

¥ OU mean that you were rich and I 

I wasn’t?” 

“ I don’t mean that at all. Dane, dear, 
remember you used to call me a pam- 
pered brat? I was. I am still.” 

He interrupted, his voice cold as steel: 
“Beth, there’s only one thing I want to 
know. Are you being forced in any way 
to marry Leighton?” 

“Forced? No.” 

“You’re doing it of your own free 
will?” ( Continued on page 132 ) 
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AFTER months of toil and 
searching inquiry into itself 
and the nation of its hopes 
and dreams, American 
Youth has just completed a 
colossal and revealing doc- 
ument— a book about itself 
containing 250,000,000 
words and more than 
21,000 illustrations. 

This gigantic volume, too large to be conned by any single 
reader, represents the 231,384 entries in The American 
Youth Forum’s 1937-38 competition for the high-school 
students of the United States and its territorial possessions. 
It consists of 143,000 articles alone, and a vast number of 
poems, short stories, paintings, and other art forms, all cre- 
ated around the common theme, “Myself and America.” 

This mass of material — the expression of average teen- 
age youngsters — is without doubt the most important and 
significant report on the state of the nation-to-be that has 
ever been produced. And the report is most heartening. 
Those who fear for the coming generation and for America 
of the future can revise their judgments on the basis of 
this great volume, which reveals unmistakably that the heirs 
of tomorrow are fully worthy of their inheritance. 

From these million pages, written by groping but up- 
reaching hands, there emerges a bright, new concept of 


American youth, unfamiliar to adult observers and 
interpreters who have pointed with alarm to the 
radicalism, confusion, hopelessness, agnosticism, and 
unmorality among high-school students. Youth, in this, 
its testimonial, has denied every allegation. 

Outspokenly, without any urging or prompting from 
this Forum, Youth has voted almost unanimously 
for Democracy, and has vociferously denounced both 
Communism and Fascism. Indeed, the entries which 
at all expressed these philosophies represent only 
a few dozen pages in this new Book of Youth. Far from 
being confused, Youth has put its finger on the enemies of 
Democracy — failure to vote and to ( Continued on page 93) 
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Six e wasn’t the woman he loved— hut it was spring - 
time in Budapest and there was romance in the air 


J OHN FLETCHER left the Dutch 
Legation before midnight because, as 
he explained apologetically to Trudi 
Verhoef, he simply had to get some 
sleep. “If I don’t. I’ll lose my job,” he 
said. “There’s been a ball every night 
for a week, and I fall asleep at my desk 
every afternoon. It’s getting to be a 
scandal. And — oh, gosh! — I’d forgotten 
that Italian reception tomorrow night — ” 
Trudi tossed her yellow head. “It 
won’t be as much fun as this. You can’t 
leave now, John, when the party is just 
beginning!” She glanced at him sharply. 


"I know — you’re going to meet some- 
one! Aren’t you, John?” 

He shook his head, smiling. “I’m 
going to bed.” 

Trudi laughed delightedly. “That,” 
she said, “proves nothing!” She turned 
to the young attache who had come up 
for the next waltz. "Quick, Pieter — we 
mustn’t keep John, because he’s going 
to a rendezvous!” She made a face over 
the young man’s shoulder as she slipped 
into his arms. “Good night, John — and 
1 hope she disappoints you!” 

John watched her swing down the 


room, looking like a rosy and merry 
creature that Frans Hals might have 
painted. He liked Trudi. She was frank 
and unaffected and earthy, and great 
fun to do things with, but he wouldn’t 
stay, even to please her. He had done 
his duty, enjoyed himself moderately, 
and now he was going to bed. 

But, back in his apartment, he lay 
awake for a long time. The music sang 
in his head and his room was too hot, 
and when he finally fell asleep he 
dreamed of Linda Hartwell — the sort of 
dream he had had for months. He was 


is 
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pleading with her, arguing with her. He 
heard his own voice saying, “But you 
aren’t going to marry that — that stuffed 
shirt, Linda darling! You can’t!” 

She looked at him, her blue eyes scorn- 
ful, and then, just as she had on the June 
day nearly a year ago, she turned away 
without another word. He saw her 



golden head, the curve of her cheek, and, 
because he could not bear it, he went on 
talking more and more wildly and fever- 
ishly, on and on, until he woke with a 
start and lay dripping with sweat, star- 
ing at the pale square of the w'ndow and 
wondering where he was. 

The early-morning sounds of the city 
brought him back. He was in Budapest, 
and it wasn’t last June — it was this 
spring. That was funny, he told himself 
bitterly — damned funny to find yourself 
in one of the most romantic cities in the 
world, in spring, trying to forget a girl 
you’d loved ever since you’d first seen 
her. She had been a slim child of fifteen 
in a blue linen dress and a wide straw 
hat, coming in the gate of their cottage 
on the Long Island South Shore and 
asking shyly, “Does Sue Fletcher live 
here? I’m Linda Hartwell.” Even now, 
John could feel the sandy path under his 
sneakers and feel the blood rush to his 


cheeks as he looked into the girl’s blue 
eyes and stammered, “Yes, this is our 
house. I’m Sue’s brother.” 

It was young love — calf love, prob- 
ably — but it had lasted. It lasted during 
his four years in college, the two years 
he spent studying and working in Wash- 
ington. Linda had been surprised when 
he told her that he was going into the 
diplomatic service. “But I thought it 
took lots of money,” she said. 

“Some,” he admitted. “But Aunt 
Pamela left it to me.” 

He told her about his aunt Pamela, 
to whom, when he was still in school, he 
had confided his dread of going into the 
family business. “ There’s no reason why 
you should,” she had replied promptly. 
“And, if you need arguments, diplomats 
aren’t unknown in our family. Your 
great-uncle Ethan was once American 
consul in Paris, and he often told me 
what an interesting life it was. You 
needn’t go into the mills, Johnny. 
Leave it to me. I’ll talk to your father. 
I’ll arrange everything.” 

She did, and, though she died before 
John finished college, she left a sub- 
stantial sum “to my great-nephew, John 
Clark Fletcher, to enable him to follow 
the career of his choice.” 

Linda, however, did not seem pleased 
by his choice. Perhaps that was because 
it differentiated him too widely from her 
other suitors — the boys at law school, 
the young bankers and brokers and 
medical students who had flocked around 
her ever since she came out. John found 
his job fascinating and romantic, but to 
Linda it seemed rather ridiculous, like a 
musical-comedy profession. For, though 
Linda Hartwell looked as romantic as a 
princess in a fairy tale, with her golden 
hair, her long blue eyes, her exquisite 
figure, she also possessed a large amount 
of what most people called common 
sense. Her young sister Elly called it 
stuffiness, but then Elly was six years 
younger than Linda and, Linda said, a 
brat. 

They became engaged when John was 
a senior in college, but Linda refused to 


announce it. “Wait until you pass your 
exams for the service,” she said. “ It 
would be ever so much better, darling.” 
And when he passed his exams she 
wanted to wait until he had got his first 
appointment. 

When he telephoned her triumphantly 
that he was going to Mexico City in a 
month and that they must be married 
at once, she objected. “Oh, darling, we 
couldn’t possibly! And, besides, every- 
one says that that’s the most ghastly 
climate. I know I couldn’t stand it!” 
So he set his jaw and went off to Mexico 
alone. And eighteen weary months 
later, when he had pulled every known 
wire and had succeeded in wangling a 
tiny post in Paris, Linda protested, 
“John, dear — Paris in winter? Let’s 
wait until next spring and be married 
when you have your leave.” 

So, after a long, wet, lonely winter in 
Paris, he came back in June and went 
straight down to Linda’s family’s place 
on the South Shore. He had never been 
so happy; he had six weeks’ leave; they 
would announce their engagement at 
once and be married as soon as Linda 
could get ready. And then, an hour 
after he arrived, she told him, gently but 
quite definitely, that she couldn’t marry 
him; she was going to marry Walter 
Mayhew, the son of a manufacturer 
whose company was much larger and 
far more successful than the Fletcher 
mills — a square, smug young man whom 
John had known in college and had 
thoroughly detested. 

He couldn’t believe it; he sat beside 
Linda at the end of the pier staring out 
at the blinding blue water and hearing 
her even voice go on and on: “He’s not 
a bit like you, John, but — forgive me for 
saying it, dear — he’s better for me than 
you are. We know each other too well.” 
And later, with a little catch in her voice: 
“Part of me will always love you, John. 
Oh, my dear, it isn’t you — it’s the life! 
I hate queer places, and I’d be horrid 
and you’d stop loving me — yes, you 
would! Dear, don’t you think it’s sen- 
sible to face these things before it’s too 
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late? Much better before than after.” 

It wasn’t sensible, he retorted. It was 
absolutely crazy. He pleaded and argued, 
and finally he grew angry and said 
things he didn’t mean. He didn’t know 
what he said. He didn’t know anything 
that afternoon, except that the pain in 
his chest was as hot and stabbing as the 
sun on the blue water and that nothing 
made any sense — Linda’s words or his 
own. And later, when he was back in 
town in the deserted, linen-shrouded 
rooms of his club, he knew that he 
didn’t want to take the rest of his leave. 
He must get abroad to his new job as 
a career vice-consul in the consulate- 
general’s office in Budapest. He must 
work hard, and meet people and fill 
every hour of the empty months that 
lay ahead. 

But during those months, whenever he 
saw a tall, fair-haired girl — and there 
were many of them in Budapest — his 
heart jumped painfully and then settled 
down to a slow, thudding ache, an ache 
that scarcely lessened at all as the time 


went by. He could bury himself in his 
work; he could go to every party and 
dance until breakfast time; he could 
laugh and flirt with Trudi Verhoef and 
talk and drink with Charlie Hendrick, 
his newspaper friend, but still the ache 
went on. Linda was gone. She was 
marrying Walter Mayhew and he would 
never see her again, but he still dreamed 
of her and woke with his heart banging 
out of his chest, as he had tonight. . . . 

B UT it wasn’t night — it was morning, 
quarter past six, by his watch. He got 
up and went to the window. The air, 
even here in the city, was sweet; he took 
long breaths of it. Somehow he must 
clear his head for the day’s work. So he 
went to the telephone, ordered his car, 
and called the stable near the park where 
he sometimes rented horses. Half an 
hour later, after a bath, a shave, and a 
breakfast of coffee and a great, nut- 
sprinkled, sugary roll, he was trotting 
along the springy bridle paths in the 
magical cool freshness of the May morn- 


ing. He began to feel much better. 

The park was deserted, and he was 
glad, for it was good to be alone in this 
world of yellow sunlight filtering through 
new leaves, and dew-starred grass. He 
rode absently, looking off between the 
huge oaks that were like trees in a fairy- 
tale forest. His horse shied, and he came 
back to himself. “What’s the matter?” 
he said aloud. 

He heard a steady pound of hoofs be- 
hind and, turning, saw a horse galloping 
after him, a horse ridden by a girl. The 
sun touched her hair to gold, and John’s 
heart contracted. “Stop it,” he told 
himself. “ It isn’t Linda.” 

Then she was abreast of him, and she 
wasn’t Linda, of course — but she was 
slim and graceful and she sat her horse 
well. She smiled at him, as she galloped 
past, and raised her hand in a swift, gay 
salute. Then, partly on an impulse he 
could never explain, partly because he 
was having difficulty with his excited 
horse, he gave the creature its head and 
cantered after the girl. He overtook her, 



Elly was a marvelously 
gay companion. John 
found himself seeing 
Budapest as he never had 
before 
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and they swept on together between the 
chestnuts, knee to knee, while the soft 
earth of the bridle path flew up under the 
flying hoofs. At the end, where the path 
branched off and narrowed, she pulled 
up and turned to him, smiling. 

John smiled back. “Thank you for 
the race — ” he began, and then stopped, 
appalled. She wasn’t Linda — she wasn’t, 
but — 

“ Well,” she said in a husky little voice 
that he remembered. “Don’t you know 
me, John?” 

“Of course,” he stammered. His 
heart was beating hard, and he felt 
choked with disappointment. “Of 
course. You’re — ” 

“Elly Hartwell. Does that mean that 
you’ve forgotten Linda, too?” 

F OR a moment he could hardly speak. 

Elly, Linda’s young sister; Elly, who 
had teased him and laughed at him for 
years, who, Linda complained, was 
spoiled, willful, mad about horses, ex- 
pelled from one boarding school after 


another — an impossible child, a brat. 

John had found her trying at times, 
but lately she had been at school and he 
had caught only glimpses of her. She 
had kissed him good-by when he went 
to Paris, nearly two years ago. He re- 
membered her thin arms around his neck, 
her hoarse little voice murmuring, “ Gosh, 
1 wish I were going with you! Have a 
good time, John.” 

Then last June, just before he sailed, 
he had been walking in town when a girl 
in a small car pulled up at a crosswalk 
beside him. He glanced at her, thinking 
that she was rather pretty, and recog- 
nized Elly Hartwell. Their eyes met, 
and a strange little expression crossed 
her face — what was it? Pity? Embarrass- 
ment? Then she lifted her hand from the 
wheel and said briefly, “Hi, John!” 
Probably it wasn’t pity at all. He had 
been horribly sensitive, then, imagining 
that people were sorry for him. And this 
gay, disheveled young creature didn’t 
look as if she wasted pity on her sister’s 
rejected lovers, especially after that last 
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question — “Does that mean you’ve for- 
gotten Linda?” 

But now she was saying, “Probably 
you’d rather go on alone — ” 

“No,” he said confusedly. “Let’s go 
this way.” They walked their horses on 
in silence. Then he said, “Tell me what 
you’re doing in Budapest.” 

Elly smiled at him sidelong. “Oh, I 
flunked my exams for college last sum- 
mer and, what with one thing and 
another, the family were pretty fed up 
with me. I was fed up, too, watching 
love’s young dream.” 

His tone was carefully casual: “Is it 
that?” 

“So they say,” she said indifferently. 
“ It wouldn’t be for you or me.” 

A N INSTANT later she added apolo- 
Jl getically, “That was nasty of me, 
John Perhaps it would be for you. Any- 
way, you used to think so.” 

He did not answer, and she said, 
scowling between her horse’s ears, “He’s 
simply deadly. I can’t see how she 
stands him.” 

“Probably she sees more in him than 
you do.” 

“Lin never saw anything that I 
didn’t,” Linda’s sister murmured. 
“There I go again!” she said, and added 
in a tone of polite inquiry, “How are 
you, Mr. Fletcher, and do you like Buda- 
pest?” 

“ I like it,” he said. “ Everyone said 
that it would be sad and full of ghosts, 
but it isn’t. It’s like an ancient beauty 
who still insists on being flirtatious — ” 

“And gets away with it,” Elly said. 

He nodded. “Budapest never gives 
up. Where are you staying? ” 

“At a stuffy and respectable pension,” 
said Elly, “with Miss Fiske, my music 
teacher. She’s studying with Linsk and 
teaching me at odd moments. That,” 
she added with an impish grin, “ is nice, 
because it gives me time to see the 
town.” 

“Do you know many people?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” said Elly, “I know an officer 
named von Gruener who comes to tea 
at the pension, and a boy I met on the 
boat, who paints, and the clarinetist 
from the symphony orchestra at home, 
whom I used to be in love with. And 
yourself,” she said, as an afterthought. 

“ Why didn’t you look me up sooner?” 

“I was going to,” she confessed, “but 
I thought that — well, maybe you 
wouldn’t want to see me. Not,” she 
added hastily, “that I’d flatter myself 
that I’d remind you of her. We aren’t 
a bit alike.” 

No, he thought, they weren’t. Linda 
was much taller, ( Continued on page 150) 
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Huey Long — Heading 
a third party, he would 
have been able to poll 
more than 3,000,000 
votes 


Farley and Herbert H. 
Lehman —-Perspiration 
rolled down his face 
as he bearded the Tam- 
many Tiger in its den 


Cordell Hull — “His record will stand 
out long alter the rest of us are for- 
gotten." . . . William H. Woodin' 
The gatekeeper wouldn't let him in 
to contribute $10,000 to the campaign 


1 HAVE never been a member of 
fL Tammany Hall. 

VzJP' Yet it was with the Tammany 
leaders that 1 faced an ordeal on my return 
on the morning of July Fourth from the 
Chicago convention. I tumbled out of my 
berth after an unbroken sleep of fourteen 
hours, the first really untroubled rest after 
months of constant nervous strain and 
activity. 

Determined to swing a united party be- 
hind Roosevelt in his campaign for the 
presidency, and knowing the importance 
of capturing the vote of New York State, 

I made up my mind to smoke the pipe of 
peace with the Tammany leaders imme- 


diately. So I went from the train to a 
hotel barbershop and then directly to 
Tammany Hall. 

July Fourth has long been the day set 
apart for the annual patriotic gathering of 
the Society of Tammany, which, by the 
way, is purely a fraternal and social or- 
ganization and is not to be confused with 
the Democratic organization of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan in New York, which 
is known as Tammany Hall. Most Demo- 
cratic leaders, however, belong to both 
organizations, and the Fourth-of-July 
gathering is held in the Hall. 

Friends of mine had warned me against 
going to the Hall on that particular morn- 
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ing, pointing out that the Tammany lead- 
ers were still in an ugly frame of mind over 
the failure of the party to nominate AI 
Smith at Chicago and were heaping most 
of the blame on my shoulders. 

"You’ll be hissed and booed,’’ one said. 
“It will be an unfortunate beginning for 
the campaign, especially if it gets into the 
newspapers. You’d better stay away 
until the ill feeling blows over.” 

But 1 determined to see the thing 
through. The outburst of silence that 
greeted my entrance into Tammany Hall 
was really touching. A stranger might 
have assumed that a wake was in progress 
and the corpse had just dropped in. Ap- 


parently my attendance was wholly unex- 
pected, and not a sound was heard as I 
moved out onto the platform — an unusual 
reception for a newly made chairman of 
the National Committee. The suspense 
was broken after a few seconds by scat- 
tered hisses from the braves in the gallery, 
but the chieftains on the floor and the 
sachems on the platform continued to look 
straight ahead in stony silence. 

The exercises lasted a couple of hours, 
consisting mostly of straight, old-fash- 
ioned Fourth-of-J uly oratory. There was 
no mention of what happened at Chicago. 
When the program was over 1 shook hands 
with Al Smith and ( Continued on page 59) 
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FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION 
IN OIL BY JOHN LAGATTA 


"I couldn’t stay away from you , 
Ken.” She said it in a husky whis- 
per , while her hot little hands , 
restless , possessive , crept into his 


REMEMBER THE 






PHYLLIS LESLIE was little. 
She was delicately made. She 
had polished saffron hair, pale skin, 
eyes that were storm clouds, a mouth 
like a baby’s pouting for kisses. She 
looked as fragile as a Tanagra fig- 
urine. She had the strength of an 
Amazon. 

She lay on a chaise longue in her 
Paris apartment and read a letter 
from Centerhaven, Connecticut, 
U. S. A. She sipped her chocolate, a 
luxury that took the place of dinner 
before her performance at the Opera 
Comique. Relaxed, lazy, she was 
vaguely amused by the small-town 
chatter her Aunt Charlotte’s fat, in- 
consequential letters always con- 
tained. Items that made news in 
Centerhaven had ceased to be of the 
slightest concern since Phyllis escaped 
the town’s limitations four years ago. 
Of this, Aunt Charlotte seemed 
serenely unaware. 

The letter was full of nothings. . . . 
Old Mrs. Cooper had passed on, and 
fooled all those nieces and nephews 
by leaving her fortune to charity. 
There would be a lawsuit. . . . Mark 


Lodge had very quietly married his 
secretary, and fooled the mothers 
who for years schemed to attach the 
town’s choice bachelor for their daugh- 
ters. . . . On and on went the gossip, 
somebody always fooling somebody 
else. Until the final bit of informa- 
tion, Phyllis did not realize thatAunt 
Charlotte was merely building to a 
juicy climax: 

“At just about the time this reaches 
you [she wrote ] Nina Craig will be marry- 
ing your ex-husband and fooling all of 
us who put her in the old-maid class.” 

Phyllis stiffened, and it was a full 
minute before she was aware of the 
cup still within two inches of her 
mouth. An enchanting mouth which 
even when it took high C did not dis- 
tort in the awkward manner of most 
sopranos. Phyllis Leslie’s lips parted 
over white teeth, forming a surprised 
and inviting O. She set down the 
cup. The chocolate went gradually 
thick and cold. 

“Nina Craig will be marrying your 
ex-husband . . 

Nina and Ken! Her girlhood chum 
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and the man from whose tall shoulders 
she had leaped to a career. Nina and 
Ken! Both had been her slaves. 

It always pleased her to know she was 
necessary to people, even when she was 
quite, quite through with them. She 
had been through with Ken long before 
she demanded a divorce, but there had 
been the little matter of her vocal train- 
ing under the best New York teachers, 
one after another. She had needed Ken’s 
protection, his influence (Kenyon Leslie 
was vice-president of the Centerhaven 
Trust Company, his father was presi- 
dent, and his grandfather had estab- 
lished the bank), the security of his home, 
until the time came to break loose and 
go abroad. 

She pulled her small body up in the 
nest of lingerie pillows and read on: 

‘‘The wedding is set for April 30th at 
noon. As you can imagine, the whole town 
is aflutter. Everybody’s talking . . .” 

Talking! About her, of course. About 
the fact that Ken had shaken off her 
hold in spite of her charm, her glamour, 
the glory of her voice, which always for 
him had an inescapable hypnosis. Cen- 
terhaven had always believed, as she did, 
that he was hers. Irrevocably. 

Nina and Ken! It was too absurd. 
Too fantastic. Almost as if those two 
were laughing in her face! Almost as if 
they were trying to make her pay. 

“The wedding is set for April 30th at 
noon . . .” 

April 30th. That would be today. 
She glanced at the tinkling crystal clock. 
Six p. M. That would be now. This very 
minute. . . . 

A LL CENTERHAVEN turned out for 
Nina Craig’s wedding. Centerhaven 
in flowered chiffons and morning coats 
crowded the white church to its modest 
doors, and the populace — the proverbial 
butcher and baker and candlestick maker, 
with their wide-eyed little girls and bored 
little boys — scrambled for places of van- 
tage outside, scattering over the green 
like an army of ants. They had known 
Nina from pigtail days, the tradespeo- 
ple. They loved her. To them this was 


no ordinary he-carried-her-books-to- 
school romance, but the operation of 
destiny. 

To those inside the church with a more 
sophisticated viewpoint it was the culmi- 
nation of Centerhaven’s chief source of 
gossip when bridge parties went stale 
and cocktail parties went ripe. Center- 
haven’s curiosity, clad in a panoply of 
smiles, marched down the white-rib- 
boned aisle beside Nina. She was as 
conscious of it as if icicles trickled their 
cold tears against her spine. 

For herself, she would have been 
happy to hop in Ken’s roadster as he 
begged her to, dash off, and get married 
without any fanfare. But that was the 
way Ken had married Phyl. Their 
careening ride through the night, with 
Nina as a bridesmaid of sorts and Tod 
Gallagher as best man, was still a mem- 
ory that hurt too much to duplicate. 

Nina’s married sister, Beth, had 
summed up her status with direct sis- 
terly frankness: “You’re crazy! Twenty- 


six, and no more sense than to take on a 
man whose first wife is front-page news. 
Are you a glutton for punishment?" 

"Maybe I’m just a glutton for Ken.” 

“When a man treats a woman like a 
dog, it’s because he’s through. When 
she has the whip hand, he’s never through. 
Don’t fool yourself into thinking he’s 
forgotten Phyl.” 

“I’d marry Ken if he were Blue- 
beard ! ” 

H INA didn’t fool herself. She had a 
genius for seeing both sides of a ques- 
tion, and a sensitiveness that often was a 
stinging hurt. She knew that while they 
murmured she was a beautiful bride, 
these men and women gathered to wish 
her happiness were sure she hadn’t a 
chance of it. She understood the cruel 
curiosity under the mask of smiles. 

Head high, no veil covering her face, 
her deep, night-blue eyes on Ken as she 
went to meet him, she knew the wedding 
guests were asking themselves if this sec- 


" Your satin shoul- 
ders,” he said, " have it 
all over angel wings” 
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ond marriage of his could be anything 
but a sop for the fiasco of his first. 1 1 was 
part of her marriage vow to be a good 
sport about Phyl. While her lips formed 
the audible, “ I do,” her heart pledged, 
“ I do promise to face the fact that there 
is another woman Ken once loved more 
than he loves me.” 


Y IVIDLY alive at the other side of the 
world, Phyllis Leslie would be sure to 
hold Ken’s thoughts at times as she had 
held his life so disturbingly for five years 
in her tense, ruthless little hands. It 
wouldn’t be human for Ken to forget. 
Phyl was too spectacular. Too sensa- 
tional. Impossible to wipe out her image 
like chalk from a slate. No matter that 
she had treated Ken as she would have 
treated a hat, worn while it pleased her 
fancy, discarded when she had twisted it 
out of shape. No matter that in those 
five years of his first marriage he had 
aged ten. All this logic was of small con- 
sequence. Logic was a lightweight bal- 
anced against love. 

How well Nina knew that! She had 
loved Ken before he married Phyl. From 
the days when they were kids and had 
fought over toys, games, candies; from 
the days when he had punched her nose 
and she had retaliated in kind. She had 
loved him after he had married Phyl. 
She would always love him. If she meant 
to share his life now, she must also share 
his memories. 

She saw his eyes come close as he 
turned to take her. Almost as if he read 
her thoughts, he whispered, “ 1 love you 
more than anything in the world.” She 
felt the strength, the tenderness of his 



arms. She felt his lips. For a moment it 
seemed that petty, puny human prob- 
lems must swing far below on a bit of the 
universe their feet need never reach. For 
a moment they were gods on Olympus. . . . 

Ken caught the sudden shadow across 
Nina’s eyes. There and gone, so brief, so 
flashing, he might readily convince him- 
self his imagination supplied it. But he 
knew better. 

He understood the varying expressions 
of Nina’s face, fine as an etching under 
her dusky hair, as he had never fathomed 
the erratic tempers of his first wife. 
Nina’s mouth, proud as Lucifer, sensi- 
tive, coral-lipped. Her blue eyes, deep, 
clear as crystal night. A child’s when 
serious. A girl’s when they twinkled and 
laughed. A woman’s when, after Phyl’s 
desertion, he had gone to her. Now they 
were troubled. Was it doubt? Of what? 
Of him? The future? That must never 
be. At no time, under no circumstances, 
must she feel either. He must guard her 
against herself. Protect her against the 
possible chance that the hectic years she 
had seen him through might mar one 
hour of the years ahead. 

So dear, this bride of his, so true. 
There had never been any other wife for 
him in the real sense. 

“ I love you more than anything in the 
world.” He whispered it, holding her 
until the shadow vanished, until the eyes 
under his shone as though sunlight had 
sunk in their depths. Then he kissed 
her. . . . 

T HEY went to Mexico on their honey- 
moon, and to southern California, and 
to Hawaii. There were nights when the 
huge red moon darted above the Pacific 
like fire born of water, when the sea 
turned molten, and the sand took life 
and rippled hot gold. Nights when 
neither past nor future but only the mo- 
ment had life. 

It was on one of these nights that yes- 
terday cast its first cloud over the fiery 
Hawaiian moon. They had gone down 
to the beach, down a long flight of steps 
and across the sand. Back of them, and 
high above, sprawled the popular, fabu- 
lously expensive hotel, a recumbent 
marble beast with a thousand sparkling 
eyes. Somewhere inside the immense 
pile restless feet moved to incessant 
swing-time. The music came softened 


by distance, carried on the breeze. 

“Have I told you, young woman, 
you’re the loveliest thing on earth?” 
“Tell me again.” 

“On earth. And in the waters around 
the earth. And in heaven.” 

“I’m in heaven this minute.” 
“Couldn’t be sweeter.” 

“Golden sand beats golden pave- 
ments.” 

“And satin shoulders have it all over 
angel wings.” 

“And your arms, darling . . 

“And your lips . . .” 

“And would you mind kissing me 
again?” 

“Glad to oblige . . 

“So nice meeting you, Mr. Ken Les- 
lie.” 

“So nice being an idiot with you, Mrs. 
Ken Leslie.” 

“Don’t ever let’s have any sense.” 
“Not an atom!” 

T HEY laughed. Highly specialized 
laughter. Laughter spinning gaily like 
a top whipped by happiness. The sea 
joined in, or at least they thought it did. 
Slap of waves, swish of foam — every 
sound was a note of song. 

“Honeymoons should last forever,” 
Nina murmured into the collar of Ken’s 
coat. 

“Ours will.” 

“It’s five weeks old — not out of 
swaddling clothes, darling.” 

“It’s old as eternity. Nothing ever 
happened before.” 

“You mean that?” 

“You know I do.” 

The Hawaiian orchestra ceased its 
swing-time. Over the sands swept the 
low, plaintive wail of the singing quartet. 
Notes with the rhythm of a tom-tom, 
notes with the aching beat of a broken 
heart. 

As if lightning suddenly crackled in the 
perfect sky, the tune hit Nina: 

“Moanin’ low — my sweet man — I love 
him so, 

Though he’s mean — as — can be, 

He’s the kind of man — needs the kind of 
wo-man like me. 

Gon-na die — if sweet man should pass 
me by. 

If I die — where’ll he be? 

He’s the kind of man needs the kind of 
wo-man like me.” 

She stole a glance at Ken’s face. Did 
he recognize it? Did it bring the vision 
of Phyl, sheathed in green spangles and 
wading through the basin of a fountain, 
mounting a bronze dolphin, swaying 
under the spray while she sang the same 
song? Did he see himself splash in, plant 
his mouth on Phyl’s, and stop her song? 

Vintage stuff, Moanin’ Low. They 
must be playing it by request. But why 
tonight when everything was perfection? 
Why these memories like ghosts at a 
feast? She brushed aside the vision, not 
realizing that her hand brushed her eyes 
and came away moist. 

Ken pulled ( Continued on page 138 ) 
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Communism hove rs SM &S °ur churches as a million members prepare 
to vote on the questifcjrf: "Does Christianity oppose the Profit System?” 


ARTHUR BARTH TT 


MY CHURCH is going to take 
a vote. We aren’t going to elect 
X P a new minister, or decide on a 
plan for lifting the mortgage, or change 
our form of worship. We are going to 
decide whether or not the profit system 
is Christian — whether America ought to 
keep on under capitalism or scrap it and 
start over again. 

That is the question — though the ex- 
act phraseology has not been decided as 
1 write this — which the million members 
of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches in America will be asked to 
answer in November. In cities, villages, 
and crossroads all over America', sober, 
solid church folk — members of a church 
which grew out of the Puritan congrega- 
tions of the early pioneers — will cast 
their ballots. 

They will be merely expressing their 
opinions, of course; but it is no idle 
exercise. For a new crusade has arisen 
within the Protestant churches — a cru- 
sade against capitalism. This will be the 
first time that the whole membership of 
a denomination has been asked to vote 
on it; but in almost every Protestant 
denomination the battle lines are being 
drawn. 

A few months ago, being in New York 
on a Sunday morning, I decided to take 
a subway uptown to hear one of New 
York’s most widely known preachers, 
the Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, in his 
skyscraper Methodist church, the Broad- 


way Temple. During the prayer I no- 
ticed that Dr. Reisner’s vo ce was husky. 
When he rose to make the announce- 
ments he told us why. 

“ I am sorry to be so hoarse,” he said. 
“ But, as most of you know, I have been 
attending our annual conference this 
week. It was a fight — a real fight. But 
we finally won, thank God, even if by 
only a few votes.” 

He paused a moment to clear his 
throat, and I wondered vaguely what 
ecclesiastical debate could have stirred 
him to such obvious intensity. Was there 
some new doctrinal schism in the church? 

“The radicals,” Dr. Reisner resumed, 
“wanted us to endorse everything short 
of Communism itself.” 

Afterward, 1 went to see Dr. Reisner, 
and asked him about the conference. He 
said that the debate came over a Social 
Service Commission report which asked 
the delegates to demand a lifting of the 
embargo on goods to Loyalist Spain, to 
protest the extending of credits to “mili- 
taristic and Fascist nations,” to condemn 
our economic system as “selfish” and 
advocate a “sharing” system in place of 
it, and to go on record that America was 
not fit to be a moral leader in the world 
while it remained silent in the face of 
“outrages” perpetrated by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

“ The point is,” said Dr. Reisner, “ that 
behind these proposals, whatever their 
merit and high-mindedness, is a definite, 


political movement, and I think it takes 
attention away from the true spiritual 
nature of Christianity.” He said that 
when he proposed to add, “We also un- 
reservedly condemn the dictator Stalin 
and his murderous system in Russia,” 
the proponents of the other resolutions 
were quite reluctant to accept it. 

Since then I have made a point of 
visiting a lot of different churches and 
talking with all sorts of people in various 
denominations: alarmists who see it all 
as a Red plot; moderate churchmen 
whose main concern is with the spiritual 
Christianity which they are teaching; 
and men and women who believe that it 
is the job of Christianity to change the 
system under which we live. 

I have found little disagreement as to 
what is going on, but a great deal of dis- 
agreement as to whether or not it ought 
to be going on. The fact is that there is 
a strong, growing, and well -organized 
minority group in the churches devoting 
itself to the revolutionary task of abol- 
ishing the capitalistic system. A much 
larger, more moderate group — perhaps a 
majority, though there is no way to 
prove it — believes it. the duty of the 
church to look at the capitalistic system 
with a critical eye and to preach what is 
called the “Social Gospel,” aimed at an 
eventual Christian commonwealth, in 
which the motive of “selfish gain” will 
be eliminated. The rest still hold to the 
old theory that the church should interest 
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AGAINST CAPITALISM 



itself in individuals, not systems — that 
you and I, not the setup under which we 
live, should be held responsible for greed 
and selfishness. 

I call the anti-capitalistic movement 
new, and yet that isn’t quite accurate. 
Before the World War there was a 
Church Socialist League, recruited from 
the Episcopal Church, and it included 
two bishops among its officers. As far 
back as 1907 a group of Methodists 
formed the Methodist Federation for 


Social Service, which, though not then 
committed to any revolutionary changes, 
was meant to move the church into the 
field of social action, and has since be- 
come a leading agency in the crusade. 
But it was not until the depression that 
the movement really took hold and be- 
gan making tremendous headway. 

The headway that it has made was 
impressed on me just the other day. I 
happened to come home when my wife 
was having a small tea party. The ladies 


present were, I should say, representative 
of the types of families you would find 
supporting Protestant churches in al- 
most any American community: a law- 
yer’s wife, a school principal’s wife, a 
banker’s wife. I asked them what they 
thought of this trend in the churches. 
Said the banker’s wife: “Well, I suppose, 
to be a really complete Christian, you 
have to be a Socialist.” 

Actually, that lady is one of the most 
conservative ( Continued on page 147) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 

CARL MUELLER 


was sorry to say good-by, but she wanted 

a man who d help her become famous 


JUD WHITTAKER drew a 
small stack of mail out of his 
lockbox. One, a long, orange- 
colored envelope, was from a newspaper 
in the city. Above its name printed on 
the envelope was the scrawled name of 
the sender, Mary Barth. 

It angered Jud to feel an unsteadiness 
of hands and heartbeat. He’d been so 
sure he was over that. He’d been able 
to ride past the deserted Barth ranch 
and see weeds rank in the corrals and 
about the windmill and say to himself, 
"I guess the Barths are a thing of the 
past in this country.” Then the sight of 
a letter with her scribbled handwrit- 
ing .. . It was like that jagged, 
barbed-wire cut on his hand which, long 
after it was healed, throbbed with an 
aftermath of pain if he stuck it into hot 
water or got it cold. He thought help- 
lessly, “Even when I’m married to 
Clara Goebel, and Mary Barth is mar- 
ried to her columnist and covering news 
in Washington, I’ll still feel this blunt 
probing of pain.” 

He saw the postmistress watching 
him, and he knew that she knew he had 
a letter from Mary Barth. That angered 
him, too. Mary Barth ought to know 
how the town of Topaz and the 
surrounding community talked. Mary 
Barth had thrown him over, and the 
whole country knew it. She’d thrown 
him over for a columnist on this same 
paper. There 'd been nothing private 
about it. Mary Barth never thought— 
never cared what people said. None of 
the Barths did. And it took a little of 
the relish out of talking about them, to 
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know that they didn’t care, anyway. 

The letter was poorly typed on gray- 
white copy paper: 

Dear Jud: 

I heard that the BrufF boys bought my 
Zona mare, and you know how high-headed 
she is and used to being babied. I hate to 
think of them having her — they’re so 
cussed mean. 1 wish you’d buy her back 
from them. And later on I can pay you 
back what you had to pay them. 

Yours, Mary. 

Jud said out loud, “Like fun, I will!” 

This was good, this was! After Mary 


Barth threw him over, to write and ask 
him to buy her Zona mare. As though 
he cared how the trashy, inhuman 
Bruffs treated her. Yet before his eyes 
came the picture of the lean working 
shoulders of the mare as he and Mary 
rode together; one lop of Zona’s mane al- 
ways fell over on the clean side of her 
neck. He used to reach over and flip it 
back, and Mary’s slow smile would come 
to him out of her humming preoccupa- 
tion . . . 

Like fun, I will! 

But his mind kept turning over the 
possibilities of getting the Zona mare. 
The Bruff boys would suspect why he 
wanted her. He doubted if he could pry 
the mare loose from them. They prob- 
ably got a certain satisfaction from jerk- 
ing about and mistreating a high-headed 


mare that was once Mary Barth’s. The 
Bruff boys hated Mary Barth. 

Jud drove into his own farmyard. He 
tried to tell himself that this flatness he 
felt was from the sudden heat of the 
May day, not loneliness. He looked 
about the nice order of buildings and 
fields, hoping to wrap about him the 
satisfaction of owning the most thriving 
farm in this prairie district. The interior 
of the farmhouse was orderly, too, with 
a man’s undecorated order. The hired 
man’s wife was willing to keep house for 
them, but Uncle Ben didn ’t like the way 


she threw soggy scraps to his turkeys or 
left a dripping dishcloth hanging on the 
spout of the kitchen pump. So the hired 
man and his wife lived in what was still 
called a granary, though no one remem- 
bered when it had stored grain. And 
Uncle Ben took care of the house. 

Jud left the letter on the table with 
the mail-order catalogue, the farm jour- 
nal, the letter from his sister. Uncle 
Ben, who had a womanish curiosity, 
would notice that orange envelope, would 
say something about it, and Jud had 
an over-full feeling of wanting to talk 
about it. 

Sure enough, after supper Uncle Ben 
said, “A letter from Mary, eh?” 

Jud evened the wick of the reading 
lamp with a match. “Um-hm-m. She 
heard that the Bruff boys bought her 


Zona mare from the doctor’s wife. Mary 
thought I could get her. But you can 
imagine what a swell chance I ’d have — 
with those Bruff boys.” 

Uncle Ben’s eyes lighted with planning 
thought. Before arthritis had lain a 
malicious grip on him Uncle Ben had 
been a trader. He said, “Maybe / 
could. I’ll take a double dose of my 
medicine to iron the worst of my kinks 
out. I ’ll drive over there. I ’ll tell the 
Bruffs I’ve got a trade on for a jack, and 
that I’m looking around for some mares 
for breeding. , . . Did Mary Barth 
give you the go-by, Jud?” 

Jud thought he laughed. “ I ’ll say she 
did! When she came down to the Fair 
last October. For that Clive Connor, 
who does a column on the paper.” 

Uncle Ben smoked his pipe for a 
minute before he said, “You ought to’ve 
married her before she left. Right after 
old John Barth died. Before she went up 
to town.” 

A rush of tender memories surged 
through Jud. Strange that he should 
be cool and temperate about every- 
thing else except Mary Barth He had 
gone over to Mary when he’d heard 
that her father was dead. He’d died in a 
hospital at Topaz after a fall from a horse 
ten days previous. A neighbor had told 
Jud the news, told him Mary was at the 
ranch. John Barth wouldn’t call his 
place a farm. It was a ranch, by gosh! 
He was a stubborn, hard-fighting old 
man who still insisted this country was 
a cattle country, who scoffed at the 
“river-huggers” who tilled the bottom 
land. 

Jud had found Mary in the barn feed- 
ing the horses. Even yet that dusty 
smell of corn chop brought to Jud a 
queer something like nostalgia. Mary 
had dropped the tin measure and come 
to him, and he had taken her in his arms. 
“Jud,” she’d sobbed, “I can’t go in our 
house — not with it empty the way it is.” 

“But your Aunt Mary’s there.” 

“Take me home with you, Jud, with 
you and Uncle Ben. I want to be with 
men that smoke a pipe and don’t talk. 
Aunt Mary said that Dad had no busi- 
ness riding the Storm horse. She has to 
be talking all the time. Take me home 
with you.” 

Wasn’t that like Mary not to think 
of what anyone would say? But when 
had the Barths thought of that? For 
a long time in the barn, .filled with 
champing horses and dusk, he had held 
the mussed-up, sobbing Mary with tight 
tenderness. He wondered now what life 
would be if he hadn ’t been a reasoning, 
conventional Whittaker. But they’d 
planned it all. How Mary should go up 
to the city and take the short-story 
course, which she ’d won as a scholarship 
with one of her stories. Then in Decem- 
ber he ’d go up, and they ’d be married at 
his married sister’s house. His sister had 
asked a cousin of theirs to marry them. 
Jud wasn’t the easily adjustable kind. 

And so Mary had gone back to the 




city with her aunt Mary and enrolled in 
the short-story course. Once she had 
written him, “Guess what! I’ve got a 
chance to fill in on the paper.” They 
had written back and forth about the 
Fair in October, and Mary’s coming 
down for it. She had decided to take the 
noon train. 

It was May now, and all the teasing 
fragrances of a May night billowed 
through the curtain and into the kitchen 
where Jud and Uncle Ben sat. But Jud 
could remember the shivery expectation 
of the gray October dawn when he had 
loaded his Angus show heifers into the 
truck; he wanted to get them in before 
the sun grew hot. 

T HE first thing he heard when he 
reached town was, “Mary Barth is 
here. She got in about three o’clock this 
morning with a newspaper fellow. They 
came in a plane.” 

Concerning Mary Barth, Jud, the 
reasoning, had inexplicable unreasoning. 
Fury, cold and nasty, made that joyous 
Fair day a mockery. His girl coming 
down at three o’clock in the morning 
with some newspaper fellow because an 
air-pilot friend could bring them down 
at that time! 

Everyone in town knew about it. 
Mary had told about their sitting on the 
depot platform with the cream cans till 
the town woke up. Everyone knew that 
Mary was going to write up the Fair for 
the paper, knew that, because she felt 
shaky about it, this columnist was going 
to help her. 

Some perverse, self-torturing imp had 
kept Jud from looking up Mary. He 
waited and let her come into the big 
stock tent. Even then he pretended he 
didn’t see her, so carelessly, so un- 
studiedly, so vitally lovely. Clive Con- 
nor was with her; he was so slim and 
sallow and hard-eyed. 

Jud hadn’t tried to get any time 
alone with her. But after the big picnic 
supper, when a tired dusk fell on the 
cluttered grove, Mary came and laid 
her hand on his arm. Folks discreetly 
melted away, called to children who 
would have clung to Mary. 

Jud felt himself toxic with mean 
jealousy. He said indifferently, “Did 
you see the dance platform we built 
here in the grove?” 

Mary turned a troubled face to him 
— now after all these months he could 
remember that helpless, asking appeal 
of Mary — like the night her father died 
and she had turned to him. “We’re 
not staying for the dance. Clive has a 
nine-o’clock assignment. . . . Jud, there’s 
something I want to talk to you about.” 
He had dreamed of that dance and 


Mary and tree-shaded wanderings in the 
grove. ... He said harshly, “You 
mean somebody, don’t you?” 

“Well — yes,” she admitted, and her 
laugh fumbled and failed. 

“You mean this Clive Connor? You 
mean you’ve fallen for him?” 

She said slowly, “I don’t know. 


That’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about. You’ve always had more sense 
than I have. About everything. You 
can reason things out — ” 

But not about Mary Barth, he hadn ’t 
sense — not an atom! Not about Mary 
Barth, he couldn’t reason! “What is 
there to talk about? If you’re in love 




with him, you are. And that’s that.” 

“ I don ’t know whether I am or not. 
It isn ’t the kind of love I have for you — 
I mean, where we plan to live together 
and have children. And yet ever since 
I’ve been on the newspaper I think 
about him and what he ’ll say. It’s — oh, 
gosh, Jud, he’s a wiz at writing. He’s 


Mary wasn't sure of loving 
him , but she liked his praise 


helped me so much. He says I ought 
to click. He says I have a man’s 
directness. And so — ” 

He says ... He says . . . 

“ — I thought maybe if you saw 
him and talked to him, you’d realize 
what a keen — what a sort of driving 
person he is — and could understand.” 

Jud Whittaker knew that a man 
never belittled his rival. But he had 
to say it: “ He looks like a cocky little 
consumptive to me.” 

“He is. He had T. B. He was in a 
sanatorium for two years, and all the 
time he was there he wrote. He made 
himself get better so he could write. 
It’s sort of a religion with him. All 
his life is just incidental to his writ- 
ing.” 

W HAT are you trying to say 
with all this beating about the 
bush, Mary Barth?” 

She said a little wearily, “Just that 
I didn’t think it was honest of me to 
keep on being engaged to you without 
telling you that I never write any- 
thing without feeling Clive with me — 
I mean, what he’d say about my 
writing. I even run after him, Jud — 
because the things he thinks — and 
says — are like a stimulant.” 

Jud Whittaker knew that a man 
should let himself be jilted graciously, 
but his only thought was to pretend 
that he didn’t care so horribly that 
his ears were thudding and the picnic 
supper was lying heavy in a sick in- 
terior. So he said, “You’re probably 
doing us both a favor. We’ve never 
hit it off any too well. We’ve aver- 
aged a fight every two weeks. Look 
at the time you loaded up some 
drunken old sheepherder and took 
him out of town. And then won 
dered why I got mad about it!” 

“Poor old Leggy White! Once 
when I was a little kid he brought me 
a lamb.” 

“And since I’ve been thinking it 
over, I’d rather have a wife that isn’t 
so harum-scarum.” 

“I am a lousy housekeeper,” she 
said thoughtfully, “and you Whit- 
takers are the a-place-for-everything 
kind.” A girl of surprises, this Mary 
Barth. “Good-by, Jud.” She lifted 
her face and kissed him. “ I guess it 
would be kind of a mess. I want to 
be a writer. They’re letting me sign my 
stories in the paper now.” 

Mary Barth had flown out of his life 
with Clive Connor. And all the Topaz 
country had chuckled a little about 
Mary Barth giving Jud Whittaker the 
gate. Because the Whittakers thought 
they were somebody. 


That was in October. In November 
Uncle Ben showed Jud a mention of 
Mary Barth in the paper. It was a 
column of intimate pitter-patter and un- 
der a paragraph entitled Great Expecta- 
tions was this: “An invitation to a 
wedding supper party from Clive Con- 
nor. He and lovely Mary Barth are that 
way about each other — and how!” 

Jud had eaten Thanksgiving dinner 
with Clara Goebel and some twenty of 
the Goebel relatives . . . Mary Barth 
had once said, “Good night! Doesn’t 
anything ever happen to the Goebels? 
They don’t even die.” 

True, the Goebel circle seemed only 
to widen and widen. Grandma and 
Grandpa Goebel still lived. Their three 
sons each had a thriving farm and 
family. Now their children were marry- 
ing. In these Goebel homes you’d al- 
ways find the best corn in the country, 
well-washed children, hardy flowers in 
painted cans, wood cut and piled even 
higher than the lean-to kitchen. 

Yet Clara Goebel and her family 
were far from old-country German. 
Each boy or girl was sent away to school 
for a year — “It does good for them.” 
Clara Goebel’s sisters had married well. 
The country often quoted old Herman 
Goebel: “When a man comes to buy a 
cow, I find out first if he has feed for her 
before he takes her off my place. Well! 
Should I be more careless about my 
girls?” So that Jud knew when he was 
asked to Thanksgiving dinner that his 
14 stacks of alfalfa, his 163 head of 
Angus breeding stock, his being a mem- 
ber of the school board and chairman of 
County Unemployment, his house with 
a pump in the kitchen had been passed 
upon favorably. 

C LARA GOEBEL had a glowing skin 
like a soap advertisement. And a 
pleasing way about her. It rested and 
soothed Jud to watch the easy deftness 
of her hands when she “made a little 
lunch” or “redd up the table.” 

There had never been a whisper about 
a Goebel girl. They were well liked, too. 
Now, the Bruffs — trash though they 
were — would never hold such resentful 
hate against Clara Goebel that they’d 
relish getting their hands on a slim- 
footed horse she loved. 

Mary Barth wouldn’t dance with the 
Bruff boys. “They’re filthy sneaks,” 
she’d said flatly, and loud enough for 
them to hear. Clara Goebel danced with 
them with a nice aloofness which ex- 
plained, “No use incurring the ill will of 
a sheep-killing dog.” No, no one hated 
Clara Goebel, neither did one run out 
to meet her with a hysteria of joy like 
the old woman ( Continued on page 140) 
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t] te town s young lover . . . 
he had a certain pride in his technique 


"Hello, beautiful!’’ His 
voice was just right — easy, 
caressing , convincing 


OF COURSE, he could always 
^ take Marta. He hadn’t been 
out with her for a long time. It 
might be a good thing, now that he 
definitely had to stop this affair with the 
Brenner child. Just one more night like 
last night, reflected Jimmie, and he 
would be in a jam. These college girls — 
you couldn’t tell how they would take 
things. . . . 

Lying in bed, six feet of not-too-young- 
ish manhood, he reached for the phone. 
Better get this over with. He never 
liked this part; he wished women could 
be reasonable. He got Elaine Brenner at 
once. 

“Hello, beautiful!” His voice was 
just right — easy, caressing. 

“Oh, Jimmie, you woke me up!” She 
was breathless, excited. 

“Well, I just roused from a drunken 
stupor myself,” he laughed. “You see, 
I wasn’t sober last night. Do you fol- 
low me?” 


“I couldn’t sleep a wink, Jimmie!” 
She was young. 

His brows drew together. “Bad for 
little girls. Especially with exams to 
think of.” 

“Oh — exams — ” She hated to be re- 
minded that she was a schoolgirl. 

“Matter of fact,” he said dolefully, “I 
forgot I’m a workingman myself. It 
just came to me this morning that I 
haven’t been near the office this week.” 

She said desperately, “ But I only see 
you at night, Jimmie!” 

With his free hand he reached for a 
cigarette. “I know, beautiful.” What 
was the matter — was he slipping? He 
couldn’t get it said. He inhaled, made 
his tone regretful. “And the worst of it 
is,” he told her, “I’ve absolutely got to 
work tonight. -Briefs for a new breach- 
of-promise suit.” 

“Jimmie!” The world dropped from 
under her feet. 

“You can’t feel any worse about this 


than I do, dear,” he assured her hastily. 

“I — oh, Jimmie — ” Her voice broke. 
“Couldn’t you take me to the club for 
just two dances? I could even go out and 
meet you there so you wouldn’t lose time 
calling for me. I just can’t — I mean, of 
course, it’s all right if you can’t possibly 
spare an hour — only — ” 

“ I can’t get away from the office to- 
night for five minutes. Got to interview 
some witnesses before morning, case 
called at nine-thirty.” He went on hur- 
riedly, “Tell you what, though, I’ll give 
you a ring, anyway. Just to say, 
‘Hello, how are you?’ Will you be at 
home?” 

“Yes, I will, if you’ll call me.” 

She should have more spirit, he re- 
flected. It showed how right he was. 
“You get your books and study,” he 
said, “and think of a poor businessman 
grinding away. Or, listen — if you want 
to go to the dance, I’ll find you a man.” 

“Oh, no, Jimmie. Not without you. 
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"Oh, Jimmie, you woke 
me up!” She was breath- 
less, excited, eager, young 
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He was getting cold feet 


I couldn’t go without you. Not after — ” 

“That’s fine, then.” He spoke heartily. 
“ Be a good girl.” 

“Jimmie, wait!” Her voice had that 
quick intensity. “You will really call, 
won’t you? You won’t forget? So I can 
hear your voice?” 

“Surest thing you know. You can 
count on it.” 

He hung up, frowning. Just in time, 
he thought. He swung his long legs to 
the floor. How long had this been going 
on? A month, or was it two? Running 
the shower, he tried to remember. Oh, 
yes, it was the Harvest Dance. He had 
taken Marta. He was just getting over 
that unpleasant episode with Sally Jane, 
the sophisticated young divorcee. Marta 
had said quizzically, “Back again, 
Jimmie?” And he had said thankfully, 
“I’m through with women who want 
husbands.” 

He had seen the Brenner child for the 
first time. She had come with a high' 


school boy, Rusty Clark, captain of the 
football team, a big, blond youngster 
with freckles and a wide mouth. She 
had blue eyes, a soft, wistful mouth, hair 
curling gold against a soft young neck, 
and exquisitely young arms and hands. 

“Who’s that girl?” he had asked 
abruptly. 

“Elaine Brenner,” said Marta, in her 
cool voice. 

“ I haven’t seen her before.” He was 
staring. 

Marta’s voice sounded a little tired: 
“She’s just a college girl, Jim. New this 
fall. She’s engaged to Rusty Clark. 
Come on, let’s dance.” 

Jimmie took his time. He danced 
with Marta, watching Elaine. He didn’t 
have to concentrate on dancing with 
Marta; off and on, they had danced tO' 
gether for more years than he liked to 
remember. Marta was about his height, 
slim and steady, with dark hair cut 
smoothly in a boyish bob long gone out 
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of style. She had dark, level eyes set 
under a broad brow, a decided nose and 
chin, and a mouth that curved tol- 
erantly. She had square, capable hands, 
beautiful, flexible wrists. She had gone 
to New York while Jimmie was at law 
school, and succeeded in making a 
Broadway play that ran six months. 
She was in a fair way to be famous, 
people said. 

But she had given it up and come 
home to the little Southern town when 
her mother had been stricken suddenly 
with paralysis. She had settled down 
without any heroics to take care of her 
mother, run the house, and manage the 
local Little Theater. She had given up 
the dazzling Broadway footlights for the 
uncertain light of bulbs winking in tin 
cracker boxes, and she never said she 
minded. 

J IMMIE had come back, too, six years 
ago, after graduating from law school, 
just to get experience in his father’s law 
firm before a big city job was offered him. 
With his charm, his smooth good looks 
and his easy income, he was promptly 
taken up by the young social set. Once 
in a while he turned up at the local 
court and turned a granite jury into wax, 
but mostly he played golf, rode to the 
hounds, danced. When the crowd took 
up Drama, the smart modern movement 
to bring art to the provinces, Jimmie 


drifted with them. So he was cast as the 
hero, the ardent young lover, playing 
opposite Marta. 

The local papers ran a full photo of 
him, shirt open at the throat, eyes smil- 
ing, mouth whimsical. Our rising young 
attorney gives magnificent performance 
with local Thespians. Credit is also due 
to Miss Marta Lane, who not only di- 
rected the production but played the 
engaging heroine with professional abil- 
ity.. Two columns for Jimmie. After all, 
everybody knew Marta could act, but 
Jimmie’s love-making affected the lady 
reporter with something more than sur- 
prise. 

J immie always played the young lover 
after that. He would stop at Marta’s 
house and say, “ Well, where’s my part?” 
And she would give him an amused glance 
and say, “ This one you’ll have to work 
on. In this you are cast as the young 
lover. Ardent, romantic.” 

“Do I get the gal?” 

“ In Act Three.” 

“That’s a long time to wait, darling.” 

Marta was the first girl he had almost 
committed himself to. He didn’t want 
to get married, he had a terrible fear of 
settling down, but Marta was so wise 
and gay and sweet. She was always 
there when he needed her. He made love 
to her offstage until he began to worry 
because that didn’t seem enough. 

But just in time somebody’s cousin 


NEXT MONTH 

The hotel manager, Jimmy Fanfare Smith, rushed 
into Suite No. 21. A man lay face down on the floor. 
And a girl in pajamas, her blond hair disheveled, 
knelt beside him. In her hand was a knife. 

Jimmy’s words sounded harsh: "Why did you 
kill him?” 

"Kill him? I didn’t kill him.” 

"Madam, you had the knife in your hand when 
I entered the room.” 

"But I — why, yes, of course. I — ” Then she be- 
came rigid, as if frozen. . . . 

MKSNON 6* EBERHART 

contributes the brilliant short mystery novel complete 
in the October issue. It’s packed with the color and 
romance of beautiful Bermuda . . . and with the 
chills and thrills produced by the incredible . . . 

BERMUDA GRAPEVINE 


came to visit that spring, and under the 
apple blossoms he had taken her hands 
and said, “So this is the answer. Well, 
this calls for a celebration!” 

“What does?” 

“That we’ve met!” 

R OMANCE, glamour, excitement, it 
was like wine in his veins. Then there 
was the new stenographer at the office, a 
little slick, dark thing from the wrong 
side of town. Her folks worked in the 
overall factory, but she was smart — she 
had gone to night school. She was smart, 
and she was new. Leaning on her desk, 
Jimmie had smiled his easy, caressing 
smile. “And this calls for a celebration ! ” 
He liked the way she slid her eyes 
toward his. “Oh, yeah? Celebrate 
which?” 

She had a boy-friend, she said. The 
boss could do the Big Apple with some 
other girl. But J immie had managed her 
all right. Until the end. There had been 
a bad taste in his mouth for weeks after 
that affair. The girl had cried and 
screamed and said terrible things. Her 
boy-friend had married another girl in 
the meantime. She wasn’t at all grateful 
to Jimmie for saving her from living in a 
shack and having ten kids in nine years. 
Not to mention the wrist watch. She 
had stamped on the watch, as a matter 
of fact. 

“ I never dreamed she expected me to 
marry her,” he told Marta. “ I just 
played around with her a little — there 
was never anything actually between us 
— you believe that, don’t you?” 

Marta gave him a strange look. 
“Sometimes I think I’d respect you more 
if you weren’t always so safe.” 

He said solemnly, “After this I won’t 
even ask a girl to dance without putting 
it in writing first that it doesn’t mean a 
bridal bouquet.” 

K UT when he saw Elaine Brenner he 
™ had forgotten again. He was bored; 
he wanted something new and fresh and 
sweet in his life, something to give him a 
lift. 

So he turned Marta over to Alan 
Courtney, who had been crazy about her 
for years. “Dance with my rival,” he 
grinned, “and don’t say I’m not gen- 
erous.” Then, after a decent pause, he 
cut in on Elaine. There it was again, the 
swift surge of blood, his voice saying 
huskily, “Well, this calls for a celebra- 
tion.” 

Her lifted face was as open and sweet 
as a summer day, and her voice was 
young and breathless. “Celebrate — 
what? ” 

He swung her toward the open door. 
Moonlight, magnolia, dark, cool night 
air, music ebbing over shadowy turf. He 
said, “ I’ve met you before. I’ve always 
known you. And I’ve never seen you 
until this very moment. Now I am 
speaking to you. Elaine — ” His heart 
beat hard with triumph. He smiled 
down at her, ( Continued on page 142 ) 
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Eamon de Valera , Prime 
Minister of I relayed 


BY Beverly smith 


The kid 


TWENTY-TWO years ago a be- 
^3 spectacled young professor of 
mathematics, barricaded in a 
Dublin flour mill, commanded one of 
those handfuls of quixotic Irishmen who 
defied the might of the British Empire 
in the apparently futile and fantastic 
“Easter Rising” of 1916. 

Today this man, American born, rules 
the legally independent nation (which 
includes all Ireland except the six north- 
ern counties still linked to England) of 
Eire. Just recently his position has been 
consolidated by his trade agreement 
with England, which incidentally re- 
moves the last British forces from the 
ports of Eire, and by his new democratic 
constitution, which came into full effect 
at the end of June, 1938. 

His name is Eamon de Valera. His 
title, in the official Gaelic language of 
Ireland, is An Taioseach, “the Leader,” 
or Prime Minister. To the bulk of the 
Irish people he is just “Dev,” and when 
they cheer him it is with the shout of 
“Up, Dev!” 

Today great new opportunities for 
leadership beckon him. Ireland is one 
of the most fertile of European countries, 
and could be one of the most prosperous. 
In the centuries of strife and oppression 
she has neglected much of her wealth, 
and has exported much of the best of 
her manhood — soldiers, writers, leaders 
— to other lands. Now at last she has 


"Up, Dev!” shout the Irish people 
of their American-born leader, who 
has come through fantastic adven- 
tures to be the ruler of a new nation 


peace, freedom, friendly relations with 
England, and a chance to cultivate her 
own garden, develop her own genius at 
home. De Valera, after twenty-two 
years of fighting, has been given a clear 
majority in the Dail, leadership — and 
responsibility. 

In those twenty-two years De Valera 
has been sentenced to death, and re- 
prieved at the last moment. He has 
served three prison sentences, two in 
England and one at the hands of his 
brother Irishmen. He was hero of a jail- 
break which outdid Dillinger. Again and 
again he has been in hiding, in disguise, 
his life at forfeit, and many of his fol- 
lowers devoutly believe that his miracu- 
lous escapes have been due to nothing 
less than Divine Providence, while his 
enemies in Ireland, still numerous and 
bitter, attribute his survival to the in- 
tervention of the devil. To them he is 
Devil-error. 


His career, in the supposedly prosaic 
twentieth century, ranks in romance 
with the tales of the heroes and adven- 
turers of the Middle Ages. 

In his manner he seems neither heroic 
nor adventurous, but rather scholastic 
and clerical. He has none of the sup- 
posedly adventurous vices. He does not 
smoke, drink, swear, or philander. He 
is a devoted family man, and deeply 
religious. He is not a fiery, and only 
occasionally a moving, orator. His 
speech, because it is so conscientious, is 
apt to be plodding and overelaborated. 
As the Irish wit, Jeffries, once said: “De 
Valera is marching on Dublin at the 
head of 20,000 words.” 

Unlike the current Continental heroes, 
he has no love of uniforms and display. 
His long, spare frame is clothed almost al- 
ways in rusty black ; he lives with Spartan 
frugality; his aversion to social life and 
entertainment ( Continued on page 122 ) 
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What has happened so Jar: 

WHEN I, Bertram Erasmus Dillsome, 
gave up my promising career as an 
astronomer to go to New York to take 
charge of Dimity Sprig, Inc., the coun- 
try’s smartest beauty salon, which was 
left me by my sixty-year-old spinster 
aunt, Dimity Sprig, I had no idea that 
within forty-eight hours I would be 
confronted with a series of abnormalities. 


First, the visit to me of Mr. Rodney 
Blynn demanding that I sell Dimity 
Sprig, Inc.; second, the claim of the 
actress, Amy Devore, for a large sum 
in damages for facial disfigurement; 
third, a letter for me found in Aunt 
Dimity’s effects which warned me that 
someone was making use of the beauty 
salon for stealthy purposes; and, fourth, 
an unconscionable demand by a Mr. 
Pike Sandys that I pay a gambling debt 


of my aunt’s to the tune of $37,000. 

“You figger somebody’s plottin’ to 
put it on your eye?” asked Blimp 
Moggs, formerly my home-town barber, 
now my first assistant. 

“You put it crudely but concisely.” 

“And what,” asked Dottie Nickerson, 
Blimp’s fiancee and a correspondence- 
school manicurist, now my second assist- 
ant, “are you going to do about it?” 

“Make use,” said I, “of the scientific 



MISS DIAMOND PRINGLE 
I lived, I discovered, in a house 
on Fifth Avenue across from 
Central Park. It was extremely impos- 
ing to one who had never entered such 
a domicile, and I was rendered even more 
ill at ease than I already had been. 
However, I rang the bell and stated to 
the servant that I was calling upon 
Miss Pringle. Whereupon I was shown 
into a large and pleasant room whose 
primary use seemed to be that of a 


library. Miss Pringle came toward me 
with what I can only describe as vivacity, 
and commenced to talk. 

“You mustn’t mind Papa,” she said, 
“because he’s always apt to be that way, 
and if he knows he scares you, then your 
life will be perfectly miserable, because 
he will keep on scaring you — ” 

“Hush your fuss,” said a large and 
deep bass voice, “and get out of the way 
so I can take a look at it. I never got a 
good, close-up look at a dimple puncher.” 


“And maybe,” said Miss Pringle, “he 
never had a peek at an economic royal- 
ist.” 

From the sound of his voice I expected 
Mr. Pringle to be an enormous man with 
huge shoulders and a leonine head, but 
there arose from a deep chair beside a 
reading light a small, thin, wiry indi- 
vidual with a nose like an owl’s and 
carroty-red hair and an Adam’s apple. 
He was not at all impressive if you 
should happen to overlook his eyes under 
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approach. That’s the only way to do.” 

As a matter of fact I was already a 
victim of the scientific approach. Miss 
Le Roy, the salon’s publicity expert, had 
changed my name to “Dr. Erasmus,” 
had told the world that I slept on a sheet 
of glass instead of a bed, and had taught 
me to diagnose the beauty ills of our 
clients by a senseless system of quad' 
ratics. I couldn’t object to Miss Le 
Roy’s methods, though, because the 


clients lined up at our doors. I was the 
hit of New York. Nevertheless, I dis' 
liked being a charlatan ... it promised 
plenty of trouble ahead . . . especially 
' in such moments as when I was black' 
mailed into taking Dime Pringle, who 
had known me as Professor Dillsome, 
the astronomer, out to dinner. Miss 
Pringle threatened to expose me if I 
didn’t. I thought I’d better listen to her, 
particularly as she was present when I 


discovered Miss Sawter, my late aunt’s 
assistant, and Mr. Blynn in Miss Sawter’s 
office hovering over the unconscious 
form of Miss Long, one of our operators. 

“Hysterics,” explained Miss Sawter. 

Dime Pringle looked at me oddly after' 
ward. “Hysterics,” she said, “don’t 
give you a bruise on the chin. It could 
be a fist.” 

Do you wonder my head whirled as 
I approached the Pringle home? . I . 



bushy reddish eyebrows. With these 
eyes he stared at me balefully, to my 
discomfiture. 

“What d’ye want — hanging around 
my daughter?” he demanded fiercely. 

“Nothing,” said I. 

“Then,” said he, even more fero' 
ciously, “you’re a blasted fool.” 

I could think of no proper rejoinder 
to this observation. I was nonplussed. 
I wished I were elsewhere; and I do not 
know what I would have done had Miss 


Pringle not immediately intervened. 

“Always have a comeback,” she said. 
“Never let him get away with anything 
like that. If you can’t think of anything 
pat and perfectly devastating, just be 
crude and tell him to go chase himself.” 
She patted my sleeve as if I were some 
sort of pet animal, and then seemed to 
remember her manners. “Papa,” she 
said, “this is Mr. Dillsome. I mean Dr. 
Erasmus.” 

“Well, which?” demanded Mr. Prim 
gle. “Make up your mind.” 

“ I think,” said Miss Pringle, “that in 
the long run he’ll turn out to be Mr. 
Dillsome. Isn’t he just bewilderingly 
swell?” 

“No,” said Mr. Pringle categorically. 

“He is,” said Miss Pringle. She 


reached up and, with little tapering fi ti- 
gers, turned my head sidewise by exert' 
ing lateral pressure on my chin. “Just 
give that profile the once'Over,” she 
commanded. 

“Probably,” said Mr. Pringle, “he 
sleeps in a mud mask.” 

“Some day,” said his daughter, “I’ll 
let you know.” 

“Why don’t he sit down? Eh? Can’t 
he? Afraid of spoiling the crease in his 
pants. Huh. Noble job for a white man 
— massaging wattles off of fat women!” 

I was conscious of a feeling of irrita' 
tion, not to say outrage. My embarrass' 
ment was merging itself into resentment. 
I had not felt so in a great many years, 
and before I knew it I was speaking to 
him as I have spoken to nobody since I 
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In no time I had 
bent the iron rod — 
much to the delight 
of Miss Pringle 


was an impertinent boy of twelve years. 

“Listen here, little man,” said I; “I 
didn’t want to come here. 1 don’t want 
anything to do with you or your silly 
snip of a daughter. I was forced into it. 
I suppose you have some sort of Na- 
poleonic complex. Most little men have. 
But Napoleon didn’t have a scrawny 
neck and orange eyebrows. So far as I 
am able to determine at the moment, the 
only thing you have in cdmmon with the 
great Corsican is abominable manners.” 

“Little!” he shouted, bristling. 

“Microscopic,” I said firmly. 

“Wrinkle-duster!” he said. 

“Sic ’em,” said Miss Pringle with evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

“ If,” said I to her, “we are going out, 
let us be about it. So your — parent can 
crawl into his doll’s bed and go to sleep.” 

It appears that I had touched unwit- 
tingly upon an exceedingly vulnerable 
point — namely, Mr. Pringle’s stature. 
His daughter went across to him and 
poked a disrespectful finger in his ribs. 
“You will monkey with the buzz saw!” 
she said. “You like to ladle it out, dar- 
ling; now, how do you enjoy just per- 
fectly deliciously taking it?” 

Mr. Pringle suddenly chuckled. “I 
made him mad, anyhow,” he said, as if 
becoming angry were somehow credit- 
able to me. “ I suppose those shoulders 
are all padding.” 

“My physique,” said I, “is my own 
private affair.” 

“ You just think so,” said Miss Pringle 
softly. 

“Mens sana in cor pore sano,” said I. 

“Lift something,” said Mr. Pringle 
sententiously. 

“ 1 beg your pardon.” 

“ Knew you couldn’t,” he snapped. 

T HE whole scene was incredible. I 
never, even in my flightiest dreams, 
had envisioned such a situation nor such 
individuals as Mr. Pringle and his daugh- 
ter. It was unreal, absurd — but, oddly, 
it was neither unreal nor absurd, but 
somehow peculiarly natural, and I was 
a logical part of it. Psychologists say 
that in dreams, no matter how bewilder- 
ing and improbable they may be, we act 
in a rational sequence from a basis of 
irrational assumption. This was that 
sort of situation. It all commenced with 
an absurdity, but, having accepted that, 
it flowed onward with perfect reason and 
aptness. Whatever silly thing one did or 
said was a natural sequence to the 
original premise. 

There was a small piano in a comer of 
the library. I walked to it with inten- 
tion, placed my fingers under the edge 
of its case, gathered the muscles of my 
back and shoulders, and heaved up- 
ward. I lifted the front of the instru- 
ment some eighteen inches from the 
floor, so that it tilted and spilled off 
various objects which had embellished 
its top. 

“Diggity!” exclaimed Miss Pringle. 
Mr. Pringle grunted. “Sit down,” he 


said, “before you bust something else. 
What’s the idea of a piano mover turning 
himself into a critter that butters dow- 
agers with vanishing cream?” 

“Under the Constitution of this 
country,” said I, “I have a right to 
embrace any lawful gainful occupation 
I may choose.” 

“Don’t go leaning on the Constitu- 
tion too much these days,” he snorted. 
“It’s full of termites.” He scrutinized 
me fiercely. “Go to college?” 

“Several,” I replied. 

“Football?” he asked. 

“I rowed,” said I. 

“I’ll be jiggered!” he said. 

“ I told you,” said Miss Pringle. “ If 
somebody died and left you a perfectly 
atrocious side show, that wouldn’t make 
you a snake charmer, would it? ” 

I was thinking about that business of 
the piano, and suddenly I was ashamed 
of it. “ I — I mean to say — I shouldn’t 
have done that. Hoisted the piano, I 
mean. You provoked me. It was puerile. 
It is absurd that I should allow myself 
to be goaded into a ridiculous display 
of — physical competence.” 

“Papa,” said Miss Pringle, “is an ex- 
pert goader. Anyhow, it clicked with 
him. He likes people who can lift 
things.” 

“Take him out of here,” said Mr. 
Pringle morosely, “before I lose my 
prejudice against him. Pore polisher! 
Can’t a man get any satisfaction out of 
despising a he hair bobber without his 
up and showing signs of what-d’ye-call- 
it!” He snarled. “Why didn't you wear 


“I understand,” said I, “it is the cor- 
rect modern phrase. I notice that Miss 
Le Roy makes use of it constantly.” 

“ It just poisonously doesn’t become 
you,” she said. And then, “Don’t go 
modern on me. Being sort of definitely 
stodgy and old-fashioned was part of 
your elfin charm. Here’s a taxi, and 
we’ll go to the Bon Marche.” 

We drove to the spot she designated, 
where I found a rope stretched across 
the doorway to what I took to be the 
dining-room. 

“No table,” said a young man with 
smooth hair. He spoke arrogantly. 

I TURNED to Miss Pringle, who at that 
moment emerged from behind me. The 
corner of her mouth was crooked upward 
a little as she tilted her chin toward the 
ill-mannered person in the doorway. 
“Says which, Gaston?” she asked. 
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perfume? Why didn’t you mince and 
sport a lavender vest? Darn it! Git out 
of here — both of you! I tell you it’s plain 
hell when a man goes and finds evidence 
to confirm a fool daughter’s judgment. 
Take him away and keep him out of 
my hair before I find him trying to 
curl it.” 

As we left the house and stood waiting 
for a taxicab Miss Pringle asked me, 
“Where are you taking me?” 

“Where do you wish to go?” 

“You mean I am to pick the spot?” 

“But definitely,” I said. 

“What was that?” 

“But definitely,” I repeated. 

“Where did you pick that up?” she 
asked. 
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His face changed swiftly; became gra- 
cious, not to say servile. “Oh, Miss 
Pringle. I’m sorry. I assure you I 
didn’t see you.” 

“Probably,” she said, “a snob blew 
into your eye. They’re very blinding. 
Now, memorize Dr. Erasmus. He rates 
ringside.” 

“Yes, Miss Pringle. Charmed to meet 
you, Dr. Erasmus.” He paused and 
stared at me. “Not the Dr. Erasmus!” 
he exclaimed. 

“We’re still standing,” said Miss 
Pringle. 

Gaston swiftly lowered the rope and 
led us to a small table at the edge of a 
dance floor scarcely larger than the plat- 
ter upon which my mother used to serve 
Thanksgiving turkey. As I seated my- 
self I stared about the room. Never be- 
fore had I been in such a place. It was 
crowded. At the moment a Cuban 


orchestrajvas creating a noise very un- 
pleasant to me, and my lungs revolted 
at the so-called air that oppressed the 
room. It was not secondhand air, nor 
even third-hand. It seemed to me it had 
always been in the place, to be breathed 
over and over again, and never to have 
been refreshed by a draft from outside. 

“You are seeing life,” said Miss 
Pringle. “ I mean for you to see a great 
deal of it. Now, tell me why girls in 
your beauty salon get themselves nicked 
on the chin.” 

“ If,” said I, “the girl you refer to was 
struck on the chin, it is a mystery.” 

“Then,” said she promptly, “you’d 
better just dazzlingly solve it.” 

B EFORE I could make any rejoinder to 
this a feminine voice spoke over my 
shoulder, saying, “HeUo, Dime. What 
have you got and where did you get it?” 


“I caught it with cheese,” said Miss 
Pringle promptly, “and keep your hands 
off or I’ll just vindictively bopp your 
eyes out. Dr. Erasmus, the marauder 
behind you is Edith Curtis.” 

“Not the Dr. Erasmus!” exclaimed 
Miss Curtis, and promptly she turned to 
the large table from which she had risen. 
“Girls and boys,” she called. “Come 
see what Dime Pringle has.” She turned 
to Miss Pringle. “Darling, you’re much 
too young to have a whole man at once. 
You ought to start with a finger and 
work up.” 

“Darling,” said Miss Pringle, “when 
I get to your age I’ll be able to be true 
to a whole polo team, too. Including the 
substitutes.” 

There must have been something very 
funny about this, because everybody 
within earshot laughed loudly, and Miss 
Curtis seemed ( Continued on page 126 ) 
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Stephen Epler, 
the originator 


A new football game sweeps the coun- 
try as parents cheer. . . . 2,000 school 
teams will be playing it this season 




S lanletf Y/ianA 


TWENTY boys were preparing to 
play their first game of football and 
the confusion was terrific. The kids 
thought the shoulder pads were new- 
fangled breeches or something; they 
were not quite sure whether the well- 
dressed gladiator was wearing hip pads 
inside or outside the pants that season. 
These were not backward children, 
though. They were, rather, backwoods 
boys who had never seen a football game, 
whose uniforms were borrowed hand-me- 
downs. 

Presently, and in spite of it all, the 
high-school kids went out and played a 
whale of a game in the very best blood- 
and-thunder tradition. With the Hard 
Chests leading, 19-13, and scant seconds 


remaining before the end of the game, 
140-pound Jack Sloey caught a pass, 
burst through a tackier, and raced 50 
yards for the touchdown which gave 
Belalex a 19-19 tie. A thousand kids 
yelled ecstatically and the panic was on. 

On this 26th day of September, 1934, 
at Hebron, Nebr., something was started 
— something that is today sweeping the 
country with increasing popularity and 
with significance for kids in the hills, in 
the deep bush, on the prairies, and even 
in large urban communities. For on Sep- 
tember 26, 1934, under the arc lights of 
the Hebron Junior College, the first 6- 
man football game was played. 

Something more than a new game was 
born when little Jack Sloey brought that 


undistinguished crowd to its feet. His 
touchdown run never saw the light of 
day in a newspaper and his modest 
heroics did not earn a scholarship for 
him at a big-time college. But in the 
broadest sociological sense the game and 
the thrilling windup were the emancipa- 
tion proclamation for those youngsters 
who are not big or rugged enough for 
regulation football, and for the obscure 
schools which, by reason of their extreme 
poverty, never before could equip a 
varsity football team. Small wonder, 
therefore, that 6-man football today is 
challenging the 11 -man game, if not in 
big gates and ballyhoo, then in the sheer 
number of participants involved. 

It is expected that about 2,000 “sixes” 
will have been organized in schools this 
year. All this was made possible because 
Stephen Epler got a bright idea in the 
spring of 1934. Epler had played four 
years of right end for Cotner College, a 
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denominational school at Lincoln, Nebr., 
and, like every old blue, wanted to coach 
the team when he was appointed an i n- 
structor in physical education at Chester 
High in southern Nebraska near the 
Kansas state line. 

Then he made the discouraging dis- 
covery that football had never been 
played at Chester or in the Little Blue 
Conference, which is not the name of a 
song but the athletic association in 


schools in the United States were con- 
fronted with identical conditions which 
prevented them from playing football. 

Of the 18,000 schools registered in 
state athletic associations in the coun- 
try, 50 per cent had enrollments of less 
than 100 boys and girls, and 75 per cent 
had fewer than 200 co-ed students. Al- 
though 94 per cent of all high schools in 
this country were represented by basket- 
ball teams — requiring 5 men and a mini- 


ball jerseys from generation to genera- 
tion and that some varsity baseball 
teams play in overalls and are lucky if 
the kids can chip in a dime apiece for a 
new ball for each game. 

An appreciation of the apparently in- 
surmountable problems frustrating his 
plans for football at Chester were a 
stimulant, rather than a deterrent, to 
Epler. He was promised by Moomey 
that any practical scheme for making 



Six-man high-school team of Ros- 
lyn, Long Island — two ends , center, 
quarterback, half back, and fullback 


which the eight schools of the vicinity 
held membership. He was told, flatly 
and emphatically, that football would 
never be played in the Little Blue. 

Dean Moomey, superintendent of 
schools, said he had no objection to foot- 
ball, but explained that the schools had 
no funds to buy equipment and the in- 
jury hazard was too great. Even if 
Chester did organize a team, Moomey 
pointed out, it would be almost impossi- 
ble to muster up enough players. Of the 
35 students enrolled in the school, only 
17 were boys — hardly enough for a 
skeleton squad without discounting 
those who were too small or unable to 
spare the time from their farm chores for 
practice. 

Epler was feeling very sorry for him- 
self and the underprivileged kids of 
Chester High, until casual inquiry 
showed that the problem was not peculiar 
to his locality. More than half the high 


mum of equipment — only 42 per cent 
were able to support football teams. 

There was, therefore, the problem of 
personnel and, even more important, the 
poverty of high-school athletic associa- 
tions to be considered. Those of us who 
live in large, populous communities, 
where a fair proportion of the heavy in- 
come from taxes is earmarked for primary 
and secondary education, cannot fully 
realize the situation. 

We wouldn’t know, for instance, that 
schools in the sticks have athletic budg- 
ets of no more than $100 for the entire 
year for all teams. How can we be ex- 
pected to know of such conditions when 
we see metropolitan high-school teams, 
tricked out in fancy uniforms which cost 
as much as $1,000 a year for football 
alone, perform in surroundings which are 
modest replicas of elaborate college 
plants? Nor would we know that our 
young country cousins hand down basket- 


football feasible for small schools would 
be tried in the Little Blue. Working out 
the details of such a scheme was some- 
thing else again, but Epler believed he 
had the clue in the enormous popularity 
of basketball, with its 5-man teams. He 
began to toy with the idea of reducing 
the number of players on a football team. 

The first football game, between 
Princeton and Rutgers in 1869, was 
played with 25 men on a side, and it was 
not until 1880 that the number of play- 
ers was permanently established at 11. 
In 1872 Yale played with “twenties,” a 
few years later 15 men constituted a 
team, and in 1877 Yale and Harvard 
failed to get together for their annual 
game because they could not agree on 
the size of the teams. Yale wanted 11 
players to a team, Harvard held out for 
15 players Walter Camp, the father 
of American football, played at Yale 
throughout this ( Continued on page 117) 



He was just an ordinary man— not much afraid 
of things he could see or touch. But now he 
was up against men who struch in the dark 


SLEDGE DONOVAN always 
figured there were certain things 
that had to be done, and you 
did them. Going to meeting was one of 
those things, it didn’t make any differ- 
ence if there had been trouble at the job. 
Nor if men had been beaten. When the 
secretary sent a card that told you to at- 
tend — well, you just went, that’s all. 


You brushed your shoes, brushed your 
hat, put on a Christmas tie, and went. 
Of course, a man with sense didn’t have 
too much to say. He listened to the 
speeches and tried to vote the right way. 
And that’s what Sledge intended to do 
this evening. 

He was packing the bowl of a good 
brier as he came up the stairs of the 


Market Place subway station. When he 
reached the street he put the curved 
stem between his teeth and glanced up 
at the traffic light. It was red, and Sledge 
waited. He was that sort of a man. 
When it changed he crossed Seventh 
Avenue and walked toward Grand. The 
pipe was drawing well, it was a pleasant 
summer evening, and the union meeting 
would not start for another twenty min- 
utes. Sledge walked slowly. At Grand 
Avenue he again waited for the traffic 
light, crossed when it changed, and 
walked to the door of Ryan’s Cafe. 
Sledge always bought one glass of beer 
before meeting. He always took three 
pretzels to the hall and broke them into 
small pieces. He chewed them while he 
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listened absorbedly to the speeches. 

The bartender had set out the glass, 
taken Sledge’s dime, and pushed the 
bowl of pretzels toward him, when Sledge 
saw Tom Brubacher sitting at one of the 
wall tables with Martin Flynn. Sledge 
nodded, lifted his glass, and said, “’Lo, 
fellers. How’s tricks?” Sledge usually 
said that when he met you. If you cared 
to tell him how tricks were Sledge would 
listen. And if tricks were good he’d say, 
“Now, that’s great — just great.” 

Tom Brubacher was a big man. Had 
he been standing he would have meas- 
ured head and shoulders above Sledge. 
Seated, he bulged over the edges of his 
chair and his arms took up a good sec- 
tion of the table. Most of this bulk was 


bone and muscle. Tom was president of 
the local. He was also a mighty fine 
miner. 

“Bring your beer and sit down,” he 
said. He pointed to an empty chair be- 
side him. 

Sledge glanced at the clock over the 
bar. “Only ten minutes tillmeeting, Tom.” 

“Bring your beer and sit down,” said 
Brubacher again. He added, “Maybe 
there ain’t going to be a meeting.” 

Sledge lifted his glass carefully and 
walked to the table. He sat down, 
placed the glass before him, and said, 


“Yeah?” He looked inquiringly at Bru- 
bacher. Then at Martin Flynn, who was 
secretary of the local. Both men were 
being deliberately quiet. Sledge didn’t 
mind a natural quiet, because he talked 
very little, himself, but he didn’t like a 
deliberate quiet. It usually meant 
trouble. He found a dry spot on the 
table and rested one elbow. “Anything 
wrong?” he asked. 

“ Plenty,” said Brubacher. “They got 
Eddie Halladay.” 

Sledge frowned. “Hurt him bad?” 

“Kicked in his chest. The doctor 
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thinks maybe he’ll lose one eye into the 
bargain.” 

Sledge shook his head and reached for** 
ward to tap pipe ashes into a glass tray. 
All these troubles had started a year 
past when the sand hogs refused to take 
orders from some gangsters about a 
strike. 

Terry Blake had been delegate then — 
a nice fellow, Terry, with a record of 
twenty years in the river tunnels. He’d 
been killed. The newspapers told a lot 
of crazy stories about the reason for the 
murder; the talk at the tunnel shafts had 
been even wilder. But nobody really 
knew. As near as Sledge could come to 
it, a crowd of wise guys had tried to take 
over the local and run things to suit 
themselves. None of them were sand 
hogs — hadn’t spent so much as a day in 
the tunnels. None of them were union 
men. At one meeting Brubacher had 
called them a dirty bunch of racketeers. 
Called them crooks, too. He’d warned 
the men a fight was coming, and he’d 
been right. 

W HEN Jack O’Conner took Terry’s 
place as delegate, J ack landed in the 
hospital with a broken back. Two other 
men had been kicked around since then, 
and now a third. 

“Old Eddie Halladay,” said Sledge 
slowly. “Wouldn’t you think they’d 
pass up a man in his sixties?” 

“Not if it keeps them from making 
money,” said Brubacher. “They know 
Bill Johnston is in a tough spot and 
they’re going to shake him down plenty. 
They’ll go after the Continental outfit, 
too.” 

Sledge thought that was a fine how-d’^ 
ye^ do, and he said so. Shaking down 
Bill Johnston ! Why, Bill was a good guy 
— one of the best. He’d been a sand hog 
himself, once. Worked his way up to 
own a company and he’d built some of 
the best river tunnels in the country. 
Nothing wrong with Bill Johnston. He’d 
just bid in a big job under the South 
River. Took a long chance and cut his 
figures very low. He couldn’t afford to 
have labor troubles or he’d go broke, 
sure. Nothing wrong with the Conti' 
nental outfit, either. 

“We shouldn’t let them shake down 
Johnston,” said Sledge. “ It ain’t right, 
Tom.” 

Brubacher looked at Martin Flynn, 
and the secretary sniffed as though he 
had a cold in his nose. Sledge didn’t 
think Martin had a cold. He didn’t like 
Martin’s voice when the secretary spoke, 
either. Sledge wasn’t a two'year'old kid, 
and that’s the way Martin was treating 
him. 

“Look,” said the secretary. “We 
don’t want Bill Johnston or the Conti' 
nental to get robbed, and we don’t want 
to let a bunch of racketeers run the 
union, Sledge. But those guys are tough. 
And a guy with kids can’t afford to get 
killed. You know that, Sledge — a guy 
with kids can’t afford to get killed.” 


“That’s the way I figure,” said Bru' 
bacher. “A guy with kids can’t afford to 
get killed.” 

Sledge had kids. Two of them. Helen 
was four and Marie was ten. He knew 
how Martin felt, but you couldn’t just 
do nothing while a bunch of crooks 
grabbed the union. “I know,” he said. 
“But somebody’s got to be delegate.” 

“Oh, there’ll be a delegate,” said Bru' 
bacher. “Dan Morgan will be nominated 
tonight, and he’ll be elected, too.” 

“ Dan Morgan’s a drunk,” said Sledge. 

“Sure, he’s a drunk,” said Brubacher. 
“But he’ll take orders from that bunch. 
He’ll pull a strike on Bill Johnston first 
thing he does — if Bill don’t pay plenty. 
Then he’ll get Continental and every 
other contractor in the business.” 

“We don’t want any strike,” said 
Sledge. “Ain’t had a strike for twenty 
years. What do we want with a strike?” 

Martin Flynn sniffed again, and 
Sledge guessed he’d said the wrong thing. 
But it was true. The union didn’t want 
any strike. Neither did Sledge. He just 
wanted to build tunnels and get paid for 
doing it. But he guessed these fellows 
knew what they were talking about. 
They’d both been officers in the local for 
years. Knew all “about the union. But 
it sounded foolish to Sledge — one man 
pulling a strike and causing a lot of 
trouble. “You mean Dan Morgan could 
do that all alone if he was elected?” he 
asked. 

Brubacher was patient. “He wouldn’t 
be alone, Sledge. He’d have those crooks 
backing him; see? He’d be running 
things, and if anyone bucked him they’d 
get their head handed to them. Get 
their ears knocked off.” 

Sledge dipped one finger in the foam 
of his beer. He made a wet line on the 
table and watched it shrivel. This was 
a fine state of affairs. It just meant 
someone had to run against Dan Morgan 
and keep him from being delegate. Some' 
one who wouldn’t take orders. Someone 
like Tom Brubacher. Sledge looked at 
the big man beside him. Tom certainly 
wouldn’t take orders. 

“You could stop all that stuff, Tom,” 
said Sledge. “You could be elected if 
you ran for delegate.” 

B RUBACHER took a wooden match 
from his pocket and ran it under a 
cracked thumbnail. He cleaned the nail 
carefully. Sledge waited until he had fin' 
ished, and said, “Couldn’t you, Tom?” 
The match snapped and Brubacher 
dipped the sulphur tip into a wet spot on 
the table. He tried to make the match 
stick to his thumb. It kept dropping off. 
Sledge remembered that Tom Brubacher 
had kids. He turned to look at Martin 
Flynn. The secretary met his eyes for a 
moment and then looked down at his 
own hands. Sledge looked, too. They 
were shovel man’s hands. Hooked and 
bent. Martin could snap a miner’s fore' 
ann with a twist of those hands. He’d 
done it once in a fight. 


Sledge said, “I guess you could be 
delegate, Martin — if you wanted.” 

Martin had found a splinter in the tip 
of his forefinger. He was picking at it 
with his thumbnail. He didn’t look up, 
and Sledge knew the man was frightened. 
On account of his kids. And so was Bru' 
bacher. Sledge saw it and felt it. Fear 
wasn’t new to him. A man who works in 
the river tunnels gets used to fear. It’s 
part of the job. When the compressed 
air leaks out and the black water of the 
river bottom seeps in, fear comes with it. 
An old'timer feels it and usually says a 
few words to the young sand hogs to 
quiet them. But Brubacher and Martin 
weren’t young sand hogs. 

“ It’s pretty bad, isn’t it? ” said Sledge. 

S ILENCE sat with the men at the 
table. Sledge lifted his glass and drank 
half of the beer. He wished he hadn’t, be' 
cause fear had come to him and touched 
his stomach. Made it shivery. And that 
was strange, because Sledge really had 
no reason to be frightened. He wasn’t 
an officer of the local. Never had much 
to do with union politics. But this strike 
stuff was bad. It could wreck the union 
and make lots of trouble. Still, that 
shouldn’t make Sledge frightened. It 
shouldn’t make his stomach shivery. 
Sledge wondered what was wrong with 
him. 

He twisted the stem of his glass and 
stared at the table top. Something had 
to be done. It was just one of those 
times when something had to be done. 
Even if Brubacher and Martin were 
afraid, someone had to run for delegate 
against Dan Morgan. And that was 
what was wrong with Sledge’s stomach. 
He knew he just had to offer his name, 
and he was scared stiff. It reminded 
Sledge of his kid days — when he’d been 
sent to the cellar for a scuttle of coal. It 
was a dark cellar and full of noises. Each 
time Sledge went into it he was fright' 
ened and wanted to run. He wanted to 
sling a few scoops of coal into the scuttle 
and run up the stairs to the kitchen. But 
he never did. Perhaps it was because he 
was frightened and knew it. That was 
why he walked very slowly up the stairs 
while his heart jumped in his chest. It 
made him hesitate on the last step when 
there wasn’t any reason to stop. Then 
he’d slam the door and feel better. But 
the scuttle was always more than full. 

“Maybe,” said Sledge, “maybe the 
fellers would elect me.” He spoke very 
slowly. Each word was a shovel of coal 
falling into the scuttle. “ I been twenty 
years in the union. I got lots of friends 
in the union.” 

Martin shook his head. “They’d kill 
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F LYNN didn’t answer. He walked 
on Sledge’s right side. Brubacher 
walked to the left. They went through 
the narrow entrance of an old build- 
ing and climbed the stairs to the 
meeting hail. It was hot and smelled 
of smoke and clothes. Five hundred 
men sat in long rows of chairs and 
stared at an empty platform. Some 
talked quietly. Most were silent. 
When Sledge and his friends came 
into the hall all the sand hogs turned 
to look. Some smiled and nodded. 
Sledge said, “’Lo, fellers. How’s 
tricks?’’ One said tricks were good, 
and Sledge said, “Now, that’s great 
— -just great.” 

He found a seat in the first row and 
watched Brubacher and the other 
officers take their places on the plat- 
form. The gavel sounded, and Martin 
Flynn read the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting. Sledge put his hand 
into his coat pocket and took out a 
pretzel. He broke it into small pieces 
and put one piece in his mouth. He 
chewed while Martin read. He was 
breaking the second pretzel when the 
nominations started. President, vice- 
president, and secretary were nomi- 
nated to succeed themselves. Then 
Brubacher cleared his throat. The 
hall was suddenly quiet. “Nomina- 
tions for the office of delegate are now 
in order,” he said. 

A little fellow in the back of the 
hall stood up. He’d been drinking 
with Dan Morgan lately “1 nomi- 



you sure, Sledge. It’d be murder.” 

That really filled the scuttle. Sledge 
could run up the stairs, if he wanted. 
Lots of people ran up the cellar stairs and 
nobody thought anything about it. All 
he had to do now was sit and look at his 
beer. He wanted to do just that. He 
wished he could do it. . . . “Guess 
someone has to run against Dan Mor- 
gan,” he said. “I’ll sort of expect you to 
nominate me, Martin.” 

Martin said, “ Not me, Sledge. I ain’t 
going to be responsible. If something 
happens to you what will Sarah think of 
me?” 

Sarah was Sledge’s wife. 

“Nothing’s going to happen,” said 
Sledge. “Do like I ask you, Martin. 
Nominate me for delegate.” 

Again Martin shook his head. 
“They’d kill you before election.” 

“Martin’s right,” said Brubacher. 
“They’d kill anyone who ran against 
Dan Morgan.” 

Sledge buttoned his coat across his 
chest. He stood up and walked 
toward the door that led into the 
street. As he passed the bar he took 
three pretzels from the bowl and 
dropped them into his coat pocket. 
The others followed, and at the curb 
Sledge put a hand upon the secre- 
tary’s arm. 

“Do like I say, Martin. Nominate 
me for delegate.” 


nate Dan Morgan,” he said loudly. 

Another of Morgan’s pals seconded 
the nomination. Sledge put a piece of 
pretzel into his mouth and chewed. 
There was some mumbling, and someone 
called Morgan a crook. Someone else 
said he was a good guy. Brubacher 
banged the gavel. “Any other nomina- 
tions?” he asked. 

N O ONE said anything. Sledge knew 
they were looking at him. They’d 
seen him come in with Brubacher and 
Flynn. They knew someone had to give 
Morgan a fight. So did Sledge. He put 
another piece of pretzel into his mouth 
and stared hard at Martin Flynn. The 
secretary was looking at the floor. 


On a dark y deserted street 
they struck down their vic- 
tim — swiftly and viciously 


“Any other nominations?” asked Bru- 
bacher. 

He, too, looked right at Flynn. Kept 
looking until he caught his eye. Martin 
looked away. He was rubbing the 
knuckles of his big hands. His feet 
scuffed on the floor. He mumbled some- 
thing, and it sounded like a curse. 
Finally he looked at Sledge. Sledge 
tapped a piece of pretzel against his 
Christmas tie. He nodded at Martin. 

“Any other nominations?” asked Bru- 
bacher. He kept staring at Flynn. 

Martin stood up. “ I nominate Sledge 
Donovan.” 

A dozen men were willing to second 
the nomination just so long as Flynn had 
made it. Soon ( Continued on page 145) 






But now Henrietta had forgotten even 
herself. The roar of the crowd pounded 
at her eardrums, but she did not hear it. 
The shrill whistle of the referee, blown 
by her brother Lyle, halted and resumed 
play, but she did not see him. She saw 
nothing but one dazzling figure weaving 
in and out, wearing the colors of Center 
High. He was all of five-feet-ten, thin 
and wiry, and as fleet, Henrietta was 
sure, as Mercury himself. His hair was 
yellow, and would have been wavy had 
it not been so thoroughly saturated with 
vaseline that it resembled a skullcap. 
He was sixteen years old, a senior, a 
forward, a Greek god, a medieval 
knight, and a prince. Otho Briggs was 
the name of this conglomerate paragon, 
and to Henrietta he was wonderful. 

Henrietta did not intend that her 
friends should ever know how she felt 
about Otho. If they did, they would 
think she had a case on him, that she 


^ ^RIEirA MORROW, a big-eyed little 
girl with braces on her upper teeth, sat 
in the first row of the narrow, low-slung 
balcony encircling the basketball court of 
Center High School. Her position was almost 
directly over the north basket. In fact, on 
two occasions the ball had overshot its mark 
and come bounding up toward the first row, 
while Henrietta’s little friends squealed in 
anticipation. 

She had come so early that she had had to 
wait fifteen minutes for the opening of the 
doors. Outside, a raw wind was drifting the 
loose, dry snow. Her mother had insisted 
that she be bundled up within an inch of her 
life before she left home. “And remember, 
Henrietta,” Mrs. Morrow had said, “be sure 
to take off your things when you get there. 
If you don’t you’ll catch pneumonia. And do 
remove your overshoes.” 

She had remembered. She had remembered, 
even though her heart was pounding fiercely 
in her narrow little chest. Her cap, coat, and 
muffler lay in a neat if somewhat unwieldy 
bundle in her lap, while beside her, in the 
adult-size seat she occupied, lay her black 
overshoes, still glistening with newness. She 
was an extremely methodical little girl, and 
not even the flowering of a first unrequited 
passion could jog her out of thirteen-year-old 
habits of precise neatness. 
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"/ swore I’d take some of the 
conceit out of your pretty blond 
head’’ Henrietta said wildly 
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wanted to go to the movies with him and 
hold hands the way Angela Carter did 
with that sawed-off Harry Adams. The 
mere thought of Otho’s touching her 
sent a flush from the neckline of her 
dress to the roots of her black hair. No, 
Henrietta’s emotions with reference to 
Otho Briggs were not so tangible. 

She scarcely knew what she wanted of 
him. A look, perhaps. Maybe a word as 
they passed in the hall. If she were only 
a little older, so that she could help him 
with his lessons. “No, silly,” she could 
hear herself saying; “that’s not the way 
to do it at all. It’s like this” 

“Henrietta, you’re a brick to do this 
for me,” he’d say. “ Gosh, you’re smart! ” 
And she’d say, “Oh, you flatterer, you!” 
Then she would run away and he would 
try to catch her, but she would run into 
another room and lock the door, and 
stand with her back to it and her eyes 
shining mischievously like Norma Shear- 


er’s, while Otho pled with her to let him 
come in. So that he could thank her 
more, of course. . . . 

The game was drawing to a fast and 
furious finish. Otho was running, weav- 
ing, dribbling the ball, then leaping high 
into the air to shoot at the basket. His 
blond head looked as if it had a spotlight 
on it. 

She wrenched her gaze from Otho to 
look at the board. It read: 

West End 29 
Center 28 

There were two minutes to play. It 
was just like the movies. 

Henrietta did not very much care 
whether Center beat West End or not, 
but Otho would care and she did not 
want him to be disappointed. If he only 
had something — some one — to sort of 
inspire him. If he could only wear her 
colors as well as the school’s. 

“Otho!” she cried fiercely. “Give 


it to ’em! Give ’em the ax, Otho!” 

This somewhat barbaric plea was 
drowned in the general tumult, but 
Angela Carter, who was sitting beside 
her, heard. 

“You’re keen on him, aren’t you?” 
Angela said. 

“On who?” Henrietta asked, sharply 
and ungrammatically. 

“ Don’t give me that,” Angela sneered. 
“Everybody knows you’re just crazy 
about Otho Briggs.” 

“ I am not,” Henrietta flared, but the 
telltale blush was creeping out of her 
collar again. 

“Why don’t you do something to at- 
tract his attention?” whispered Angela. 
Angela was always on the side of ro- 
mance. 

“Yeah,” said Jeanne Saunders from 
the other side. “Let him know you’re 
up here!” 

“Go on!” Angela taunted. “I dare 
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the next few moments. Five hundred of 
her schoolmates were yelling at her, 
booing, screaming, howling. The other 
five hundred, from West End, were 
cheering. West End carried the ball to 
the opposite end of the court and made 
an easy basket. The score stood West 
End 31, Center 28 when the whistle 
blew, ending the game. Worst of all, 
Otho picked up her overshoe (oh, dread' 
ful object!), hurried to her brother Lyle, 
and stood talking to him, gesturing and 
pointing angrily toward the spot in the 
balcony whence it had been flung. 

In a trance Henrietta donned her 
outer garments, even the lone left over- 
shoe. Somehow she got through the mob 
and out of the building, and home. She 
tried to let herself in quietly and sneak 
upstairs to her room, but her mother 
heard her and came out into the hall. 

Inside of five minutes, Henrietta was 
hopelessly involved in an untruthful and 
unconvincing explanation of the loss of 
her right overshoe. Mrs. Morrow had 
worked herself up to the point of launch- 
ing into a diatribe about money not 
growing on trees when the door opened. 
It was Henrietta’s brother Lyle. He 
held the horrible overshoe in his hand. 
He was doing his best to suppress a grin. 

“Here,” he said, handing the black 
object to Henrietta. “ I think you 
dropped this.” Then he leaned over and 
whispered in her ear, “Young Briggs 
said to tell my kid sister never to throw 
an overshoe at him again, especially 
when he’s trying to shoot a basket.” 

Henrietta grabbed the thing, ducked 
under her mother’s arm, and tore up the 
stairs. Mrs. Morrow started to call after 
her, but Lyle laid his hand on her arm. 
“Not now,” he said softly. “I imagine 
the kid’s had about all she can stand. 
Come on into the living-room and let me 
tell you about it.” . . . 

A NUMBER of significant things hap- 
pened during the next two years. 
Item: Otho was graduated in the spring of 
1929 from high school. His grades, how- 
ever, were those of an athlete rather 
than a student, so he spent a year with a 
tutor before entering college. Item: 
Lyle Morrow married Beatrice Appleton, 
and the attractive young couple rented 
an attractive cottage out on the shore. 
Item: Henrietta gained twenty pounds, 
grew four inches; and, Item of Items: 
The braces came off her teeth. 

In the summer of 1931 Henrietta was 
spending a week with Lyle and Beatrice. 
Bea had discussed her with Lyle: “Hen- 
rietta’s getting to an age when she ought 
to be seeing some young people socially. 
A girl as pretty as she ought to be having 
some fun. I know Mother Morrow 
means well, but I do have the feeling 
she suppresses Henrietta too much. 
Let’s have her down for a while — and 
have some young people in.” 

“Do we know any of Henrietta’s 
friends?” 

“ We can round ( Continued on page 119 ) 


She caught up with Otho 
under a street light, and 
threw herself against him 


you! I just double-dare you to!” 

Henrietta looked from one to the 
other. She was breathing hard, her 
mouth open, showing her braces. There 
was a wild look in her big eyes. Sud- 
denly, instead of wanting to conceal her 
emotion from the world, she wanted 
everybody to know. Henrietta Morrow 
loves Otho Briggs! She's his girl! 

S HE leaned forward and sought him 
out. He was coming toward her, drib- 
bling the ball before him. If she shouted 
he wouldn’t hear her, because everybody 
else was shouting, too. In a minute the 
game would be over. She might never 
have another opportunity to let him 
and the world know. He was close now, 
raising the ball before him. For a mo- 
ment Henrietta felt possessed, half mad, 
half inspired. Great ladies must have 


felt such exultation when they tossed 
favors to knights-errant. 

She was clutching something in her 
hand. ' Otho was directly below her, 
looked up triumphantly, not at her, but 
at the basket. The ball was poised, 
ready to shoot. There was no interfer- 
ence. Then suddenly something large 
and black and shining plopped him right 
between the eyes. 

Otho staggered and dropped the ball. 
Immediately it was whisked away by 
the West End guards. Otho alone of his 
team remained staring down at the ob- 
ject that had struck him. It was — and 
Henrietta was almost as amazed as he — 
Henrietta’s right overshoe. . . . 

Henrietta would probably be victim- 
ized by occasional nightmares during her 
life, but none of them could ever com- 
pare for sheer, unmitigated horror with 
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I AM a motorist. For. twenty 
^ years I’ve thought myself 

•JP unique among fellow car drivers, 
felt that there was something wrong with 
my thinking when it came to motorcars. 
To put it a little inelegantly, I. thought 
I was slightly screwy. 

“Why don’t they,” I recall muttering, 
“put unbreakable isinglass in the cur- 
tains of my auto? ” That was in the days 
when I drove a touring car and found 
my flapping curtains invariably riddled 
with cracks, usually during heavy rain- 
storms. 

Later I drove a car equipped with a 
“trouble” light which fastened to a 
gadget on the instrument panel or what 
we then called the dash. That “ trouble” 
light was okay as far as it went, but 
when the battery went dead during a 
night drive the gadget was of no use. 
“Why don’t they,” 1 muttered on that 
occasion, “put the trouble light on a 
separate battery connection? ” 

Then came another new car and I 
thought it was the tops in automobile 
perfection. But every time I had to have 
the battery watered the service man 
would sweat blood until he pried loose 
the trappings covering the battery. 
“Why don’t they,” I muttered then, 
“put the battery in an accessible spot 
on the car?” 

For years I kept picking at small 
items like that, finding myself buying a 
new car with full confidence that it was 
perfection and within a few months dis- 
covering myself dissatisfied with some 
detail or other. I did not hear other car 
owners muttering and. squawking about 
their cars. That’s why I thought of my- 
self as some sort of creature unique. 

But now 1 feel much better. Recently 
I had an exhilarating experience, in 
which I discovered that I am not unique 
but just an average motorcar owner. I 
had the opportunity of reading several 
thousands of the Why Don’t They? sug- 
gestions received each month by The 
American Magazine from people all 
over the United States. In one batch of 
contributions I spotted nearly 200 ques- 
tions about automobiles. Many of those 
I found to be practical suggestions; 
others bordered on fantasy. 



And what about unbustable fenders . . . whistling speed- 
ometers . . . rear window wipers? Motorists ask thou- 
sands of questions and the auto makers have all the answers 


by Joseph Q/Riznik 


There was the one from a man at Nook, 
Pa., who asked: “Why don’t they put a 
heavy kind of watch spring on automo- 
biles, the spring to be wound up going 
down hills and acting as a brake? Then, 
when the car started to go upgrade, you 
could release the spring and it would 
propel the car and save gasoline!” 

I found scores of automobile owners 
asking why fenders couldn’t be made of 
some composition which wouldn’t buckle 
and mash up into twisted metal. More 
than a hundred others asked why wipers 
weren’t mounted on rear windows. The 
suggestions were endless in their variety. 

It was inevitable that out of this ex- 
perience there would arise a series of 
questions in my mind. 

Do the makers of our automobiles 
know that the customer asks so many 
questions? Do they pay attention to 
suggestions made by the man who drives 
their products? Do the factory moguls 


in Detroit build a car they feel is perfect 
and tell the customer to go fly a kite if 
he isn’t satisfied with what he is getting? 
Do the car dealers listen to “why don’t 
they?” comments of their customers? 
Do the engineers and research men 
realize what kinds of improvements peo- 
ple want on their cars? If so, what do 
they do about it? 

I got my answers in Detroit from the 
executives of our leading motorcar fac- 
tories; from chief engineers, world- 
renowned research men, from experts on 
new devices, from advertising directors, 
and from sales officials. I discovered 
that in America’s great automobile 
plants are hundreds of serious men 
spending millions of dollars and count- 
less hours of study and labor to give the 
motoring public what it most desires — 
better cars for less money. Now, when 
I sit at the wheel of my automobile, I 
know many things behind the scenes 
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which I never knew before and which I 
believe millions of motorists would be 
glad to know. 

That suggestion of a wry grin on the 
face of the man I saw in my first inter-' 
view in a Detroit auto plant should have 
tipped me off to what I was going to 
find. He was sitting in a paper-strewn 
office, the door of which bore no identi- 
fying lettering. When I outlined the 
reason for my visit, he peered intently 
at me through his horn-rimmed glasses 
and I caught the fleeting grin on his face. 

“So you want to know what we do 
about questions and suggestions of 
motorists? And you’ve actually seen 
thousands of these questions? Very 
interesting, very interesting indeed,” he 
said, with a slight drawl. “You know, 
of course, that’s my job. Sometimes we 
see, not thousands, but tens of thousands 
of customer suggestions in one day.” 

“You mean that all you do is read 
‘why don’t theys?’” 1 asked. 

“Exactly,” the man replied. “That’s 
my job in this organization. All large 
enterprises intent on seeing their busi- 
ness flourish are today lending attentive 
ears to public opinion. We are not only 
listening but we are asking to hear more. 
Every minute of the day we are trying 
to find out just what the customer pre- 
fers, and then trying, through our 
research laboratories, to give him more 
and more of that stuff. Just as we strive 
constantly to give him more and better 
quality for his money. We also try to 
find out what the public doesn’t go for, 
and then try to give them less and less 
of that stuff.” 

H E MENTIONED the armrest for the 
driver, the built-in tire carrier, more 
convenient locations for the battery as 
typical of the countless improvements 
which have grown out of the deluge of 
letters sent to automobile companies by 
car owners. 

“ Drivers clamored for an armrest, and 
we did something about it,” he said. 
“People wanted the spare tire enclosed 


in a compartment to keep it free from 
mud and grime and guard it against 
deterioration. We did something about 
that, too. General refinements in body 
design made it possible to meet many 
such demands. For example, with the 
streamlining of cars there came to be 
more room. Engineers utilized this extra 
space by fitting the battery in a spot 
where it can be gotten at. The spare-tire 
compartment was developed because of 
streamlining, too, since enclosure of the 
tire made the streamlining of a car more 
streamlined.” 

“Suppose,” I asked, “you were to 
find thousands upon thousands of letters 
sent in by the public clamoring for 
a rear-engine automobile? Just sup- 
pose . . 

“The rear-engine car would then have 
to become a fact,” was the reply, “be- 
cause a deeply rooted public opinion is 
just as important a fact to us as the 
scientific findings of our research men.” 

In other motor plants I encountered 
men like this one, whose special job it is 
to listen to public opinion about auto- 
mobiles. There is nothing spectacular 
about their work. They are, they told 
me, trying to get the public conscious of 
the kind of automobile it prefers to drive. 
Any new or original ideas from the pub- 
lic which seem to have useful possibili- 
ties are passed on to another group 
of men, engineering specialists in new 
devices. These men go over every sub- 
mitted drawing, plan, model, or sugges- 
tion. 

In one organization a black-haired, 
youngish-looking engineer told me that 
an average of about 10,000 inventions 
from all parts of the country is cleared 
through his office each year. During the 
last ten years, he said, the number of 
inventions submitted each month has 
risen from an average of 300 to about 
900. Of these, of course, only a very 
small proportion are found to be of im- 
mediate practical value, for the reason 
that many of them are sent in by persons 
who are not actually familiar with the 
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technical details of building motorcars. 

“People who think they’ve come 
across a new idea,” said this expert, 
“sometimes forget that there are thou- 
sands of engineers who every day are 
doing nothing else but trying to develop 
improvements. These engineers are 
often associated in the public mind in 
some way with superhumans. As a 
matter of fact, they are just as human 
as you are. They go driving on Sunday. 
They own no better car than you or I 
do. Did it ever occur to you that an 
engineer might hear his wife muttering 
in the back seat and asking, * Why don’t 
you invent something which will give 
Junior more room to sprawl out on in 
this back seat? ’ 

“These engineers do not see an auto- 
mobile in blueprint only. They drive 
cars and they get hundreds of new ideas 
each year.” 

1 HAD believed that whatever im- 
provements appear on the latest 
models jump full-grown from the en- 
gineer’s drawing board onto the car. 

“That might happen in some in- 
stances,” I was told, “but let’s take the 
case of the windshield wiper. Not so 
many years ago there was no such 
animal. Then came a wiper you worked 
by hand. Then, some years later, came 
the automatic wiper. But you didn’t get 
that as standard equipment right away. 
Originally, that wiper was an accessory. 
Then it became optional equipment and 
you paid extra for it, and now, of course, 
you’d just as soon accept a car without 
tires as one without wipers. If automo- 
bile companies hadn’t realized, when 
wipers were offered as optional equip- 
ment, that the demand was tremendous, 
you might still have to pay extra for 
that gadget. But we sensed the public 
demand at once and incorporated wipers 
as standard on all cars.” 

The biggest job of the automobile 
maker, I learned, is not to develop new 
inventions but to find those things 
which will enable him to give the cus- 
tomer the best car he can for the least 
money. After he finds a new device 
which can be put on the car without 
directly hitting at the buyer’s pocket- 
book, he must be sure that the device 
works without hitch. Then he must be 
sure that every car buyer really wants 
it. That want has to be nearly universal, 
because, if it isn’t, then those who feel 
they have no use for it have to pay for 
something which they can only consider 
superfluous. If a car manufacturer in- 
stalled a toaster in the tonneau of your 
car as a standard equipment and ex- 
pected you to pay for it, what would 
you say if you were a person who detests 
toast and never eats it? 

At this point in my quest for informa- 
tion I wondered if there were any possible 
wants of the motoring public which had 
not been suggested to or considered by 
the manufacturers. 

In one ( Continued on page 153) 



"Why not a speedometer that whispers 
at twenty and squawks at seventy ?” 



IF THE COLLEGE AUTHORITIES HAD KNOWN 


ABOUT PATTY'S SECRET PAST AND GLAMOROUS 


FUTURE, THEY'D NEVER HAVE LET THAT RED 


HEADED YOUNG LADY BRIGHTEN THE CAMPUS 


FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATION 
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IT WAS a knockdown blow. 

I "Jr Maxin Wurlitzer sagged in the 
depths of his huge leather chair, 
all the two hundred pampered pounds of 
him gone sick with shock and hurt and 
outrage. He goggled at his dancing lady. 
“Toddy — no!” he expostulated wildly. 
“You can’t do this to me!” 

“I can,” said Miss Toddy Tobin. 
“And I’m going to.” 

Mr. Wurlitzer lurched up across his 
beautiful mahogany desk. “I’ll sue 
you!” he yelled. 

“Sorry, boss; it’s no soap,” said Joe 
Drews. Joe was the brilliant young pub' 
licist who supervised the Wurlitzer press 
stuff and tried at all times to keep the 
old man decently shushed. “The supreme 
court has handed it down in a test case. 
Everything else is null and void in case 
the party of the second part wants to 
have a — ” 

“Pooh for the supreme court!” raged 
Mr. Wurlitzer. 

“ — bundle from heaven,” said Joe. 

“Why, the little double'Crossin’ — ” 

“ It comes under the same category as 
fires, riots, and earthquakes.” Joe 
heaved a sentimental sigh. “A baby, 
Mr. Wurlitzer, is an act of God!” 

“What’s the matter with suing me, 
too?” asked a plaintive voice at Wur' 
litzer’s elbow. “Toddy and 1 like to 
figure things fifty'fifty.” 

He looked like a nice fraternity boy, 
blond and trig and self'effacing. Yes, it 
was Freddy Tobin. Toddy’s dance 
partner. Toddy’s husband. These two 
had met in a weak and failing show, 
years ago; had teamed up professionally 
and maritally, on stage and off, and had 


Zobel himself — I’m expecting any min' 
ute right here in this office.” 

“Zobel?” Toddy breathed the name 
and looked across at Freddy. 

“Zobel!” repeated Wurlitzer with 
grimness and importance. “All ready to 
sign. He agrees to make a picture out of 
Co'ed. He wants to feature you in it. 
For what? Ask me. I wouldn’t know. 
Maybe he thinks you got box office. So 
I say ‘yes,’ just to give you a break, and 
what do you two do to me and Mr. 
Zobel? Like we were a couple of no' 
bodies — ” 

Mr. Wurlitzer was working up a nice 
case of hysterics, and didn’t hear, or else 
didn’t heed, the discreet knock that 
sounded on the outer door. “ I hope you 
get quintuplets! ” he shrieked. 

T HE door opened, and Mr. Wurlitzer’s 
prim little secretary looked in. A 
gentle, soft'spoken girl, who tiptoed 
around among Wurlitzer’s private affairs 
like an angel of mercy in an emergency 
ward. Eve Greeley was her name, and how 
she ever found her innocent young way 
into show business was something to won' 
der about. “Mr. Zobel is here,” said Miss 
Greeley, and let the door swing wider. 

Henry Zobel was almost exactly what 
you would expect the head of Major PiC' 
tures to be. A leonine figure, with a 
shock of black hair. 

“Did somebody say quintuplets?” 
asked Zobel, as he thrust his way into 
the private office. He glanced at Wur' 
litzer and then gave Toddy a shrewd, 
measuring stare. 

“You don’t want to listen to me,” 
flustered Wurlitzer. “ I hardly ever 
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gone on from there, stepping it up tO' 
gether, for weal or woe, or, as Broadway 
said, for better or for Wurlitzer. 

“ 1 can stick with Co'cd,” said Toddy 
patiently, “as long as you can pull an 
audience out of your sleeve. Which 
won’t be much longer.” 

“Whatta 1 care how much longer we 
run?” Wurlitzer moaned. “But look! 
Just look at these!” His hand batted a 
pile of legal'looking papers and fluttered 
them across his desk. “Contract. A 
tie'Up with Major Pictures. Henry 


mean half what 1 say! Hardly ever!” 

“ I was just notifying Mr. Wurlitzer,” 
Toddy said, “that I — that •I’m sort of 
booked up for a supercolossal production 
of my own.” 

“ I get you,” said Zobel. 

“And Mr. Wurlitzer seems to think — 
well, he thinks I’m crabbing the show.” 

“What America needs,” stated Zobel, 
“is bigger families. I’m happy to hear 
your news, Mrs. Tobin.” 

Zobel shoved his sleeve away from his 
wrist watch, gave a sharp exclamation, 


and started to walk out of the place. 

“Wait!” Wurlitzer flung himself after 
his departing visitor. 

Zobel paused, polite but uninterested. 

“Our contracts!” Wurlitzer gasped. 
“Look, Mr. Zobel — are you and I the 
kind of men to take things lying on our 
backs?” 

“Maxin,” said Zobel, “I’m ashamed 
of you. Such a fuss about nothing. One 
picture, more or less — we don’t have to 
make them. But a baby? My friend, 
that is something we all stand aside for 
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in reverence. And so that is that.” 

“ We could have both! ” Mr. Wurlitzer 
was desperate. “Look. Toddy says she 
can work for quite a while yet. How 
about that? All we have to do is to 
shove up our shooting schedule.” 

“Co-ed,” Zobel said, “is pretty skimpy. 
It would take four or live of my best 
writers two or three months to build up 
a script. Then we have to budget and 
cast and costume, and build sets and 
break down the script — ” 

“I got an inspiration!” Wurlitzer 
broke in frantically. “We’ll get another 
partner for Freddy!” 

Zobel began to look pained. “Yes?” 
he said. “Who?” 

“Well, I, uh — we — could — maybe 
somebody — ” 

“When I said we wanted Tobins,” 
said Zobel, “I meant the two Tobins. 
Box-office names. How about it, 
Freddy? You know any girl you could 
team up with? I mean one who would 
draw?” 

“Not me,” said Freddy. 

“So what does that leave for billing? 
‘One Tobin and One Klunk.’ That 
would look great on a marquee!” 

Zobel started for the door again. • 

T HERE was a brisk movement across 
the room, and Joe Drews, the pub- 
licity expert, suddenly blocked the door- 
way. 

“Listen,” said Joe. “What does 
‘co-ed’ suggest to you?” 

Zobel looked blank. 

“To me,” said Joe brightly, “it sug- 
gests college girl.” 

“That’s keen,” said Zobel, and started 


that be a prairie fire? Or wouldn’t it?” 

“Please!” said Zobel, and plucked 
Joe’s hand from his arm. 

Joe caught his breath and stood with 
his mouth wide open. For, instead of 
beating it out of Wurlitzer’s offices, 
Zobel turned back into the room and 
picked up the desk phone. 

“You ask for a name, Mr. Zobel — ” 
Joe gulped for air. “Well — how about 
this girl, chosen above all other co-eds 
in the United States? Is that a build-up? 
Why — why, her name would be blazoned 
in sky-writing — ” 

“Please — ” said Mr. Zobel. Then he 
spoke quietly to Wurlitzer’s switchboard 
operator. “This is Mr. Zobel,” he said. 
“Get me my Hollywood Offices . . . 
person-to-person for Mr. Gracey. . . . 
Yes.” He hung up the receiver and 
looked coldly at Joe. “ What makes you 
think that you could find a co-ed good 
enough to jump out of college into 
Major Pictures?” 

“Good enough?” exclaimed Joe. 
“ Why, my dear sir — have you ever made 
a tour of the colleges? Beby! Are them 
gals sumpin!” 

Joe at least was selling an idea to him- 
self as he paced the floor and flourished 
his hands. “Little Miss Question- 
Marker! A klunk today, but tomorrow 
a comet streaking across the U. S. A. 
Tapping on the hearts of America!” 

He showed them how, breaking into 
an idiotic shuffle across the rug. Then he 
yanked Freddy Tobin to his feet and 
grabbed Eve Greeley, and shoved her 
into Freddy’s arms. “Tobin and Co-ed!” 
Joe enthused. 

Freddy Tobin laughed and caught a 


tighter hold on Wurlitzer’s pretty secre- 
tary. Then he danced her across the 
floor. Flushed and breathless, the girl 
managed to follow him in a crazy weav- 
ing of feet and legs. 

Zobel was pacing the floor. “Rotten 
phone service,” he muttered. 

A T THAT instant the telephone 
buzzed. The embarrassed Miss 
Greeley stopped the nonsense and se- 
dately answered the phone. “Mr. Wur- 
litzer’s office — ” A sudden hush fell over 
the room as she passed the receiver to 
Zobel. 

. “Yes?” said the picture magnate. . . . 
“Gracey? . . . Here it is. That tour we 
booked for Tad Horton’s swing band. . . . 
Yes? . . . Cancel it. . . . Yes — we’re go- 
ing to cut out the big cities. Instead, I 
want you to route Tad across the coun- 
try, barnstorming all the college towns — ” 
Wurlitzer started forward, then caught 
himself, and froze like a pointer dog on 
the scent of game. ' 

“College towns,” repeated Zobel. . . . 
“Right. You remember this show 
Co-ed? . . . Yes; well, Toddy Tobin’s 
out. She’s going to have a baby. Now, 
I got an idea, a whiz ! I ’m going to team 
him with a real college girl. . . . That’s 
right — hot off the campus. We want to 
smear it. . . . What? . . . Thanks — I 
felt you’d like it. . . . Yep, that’s fine. 
Hop to it, Gracey. It’s a prairie fire!” 

Zobel put down the phone, ran his 
fingers through his hair, and shook his 
head moodily. “Tad Horton is a god to 
the college kids,” he said. “Maybe we’ll 
let him be the jury. Or no — I guess I’d 
better be. Tad can be one-night-stand- 



on his way. His face was impassive. 

But Joe by now was beginning to 
fulminate. “No — wait!” He actually 
was holding Zobel by the sleeve. “Visu- 
alize! Think of all the college girls in the 
United States, cutting classes to prac- 
tice their torch songs and tap dances! 
From coast to coast — thousands going 
whacky! And suppose, on Major Pic- 
tures’ radio hour, you were to broadcast 
the fact that Freddy Tobin wants a 
dance partner? A co-ed to star in Co-ed/ 
Picked by a competent jury. Would 


ing the various colleges. We let them 
show us their best tap dancers. Sort of 
an added feature in every town. In that 
way— maybe we find Freddy a co-ed 
teammate — ” 

Zobel glanced at his watch and gave a 
startled exclamation. “One-thirty! I’ve 
got to dash ! ” 

“Matinee time, Mamma,” said Freddy 
Tobin, and caught Toddy’s arm. 

“These contracts — ” said Wurlitzer. 

“They’ll need revising,” said Zobel. 
“Send ’em back to our legal depart- 


Her classmates called her "Cub” 
and fairly flocked around 
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ment.” He waved a negligible farewell 
and hurried away behind Toddy and 
Freddy. 

Wurlitzer and Joe and Miss Greeley 
were left in silence, gaping after their 
departing visitor. Then the girl softly 
closed the door. 

“ It’s good, in a way,” muttered Wur- 
litzer, “and in a way it’s not so good.” 

“ I already thought of that,” said Joe. 

Miss Greeley was looking at Joe with 
shining eyes. “ I thought you were won- 
derful, Mr. Drews,” she said impul- 



" Ann Atomy ” she heard 
one bright lad remark 


sively. “I mean — ” A delicate color 
touched her cheeks. “Your idea, I 
mean. Only — only — ” She suddenly 
looked indignant. “Mr. Zobel seemed 
to think it was his.” 

“All ideas are Zobel’s,” said Joe 
philosophically, “if they turn out to be 
any good. If not” — he drew a finger 
across his throat and made a rasping 
sound — “they belong to the guy who 
thought them up.” 

HAT I’m wondering,” said Wur- 
litzer darkly, “is there such a girl in 
the United States? Those amateurs! 
Some of ’em sing and dance pretty good, 
maybe in front of their papas and mam- 
mas. But did you ever know of one that 
could jump on cold and wow a big 
theater audience?” 

“ The best of them take a lot of season- 
ing,” said Joe. 

“Freddy’s tough to work with. He’s 
got ideals.” Wurlitzer shook his head 
gloomily. “Zobel — he’s got ideals, too. 
I bet he wouldn’t like anybody we would 
find ! ” 

Joe shoved his hat on the side of his 
head. “I already thought of that,” he 
said. “Just depend on Joe.” He leered 
at his boss, and then galloped out and 
slammed the door. 

Miss Greeley seemed to remain in a 
state of chronic astonishment whenever 
Joe Drews was in town. “Such effi- 


ciency ! ” she gasped . “ My 1 How would 
we get along without him?” 

“Pooh!” said Wurlitzer. “In a pinch 
we could get along maybe even without 
me.” Then he sat heavily in his chair. 
“Take some letters, m’dear.” 

Eve got her pad and pencils. 

“ Messrs . — ” Wurlitzer cleared his 
throat, hesitated. His glance strayed to 
the unsigned contracts on his desk. 
“Wait — we better send those over to 
Major Pictures’ offices.” 

“Yes, sir.” The girl gathered up the 
papers and left the room. 

When she came back Wurlitzer re- 
sumed his dictating stance. “Where 
were we?” he asked. 

She consulted her notes. “ Messrs . — ” 

“Oh, yeah!” he said. “ Messrs . — ah — 
ah — ” 

The door burst open. Joe Drews came 
in. He had someone with him. A girl. 
A crazy-looking redheaded girl. A half- 
dressed girl. A girl with laughing eyes 
and a tangle of curly hair. 

“This is her!” said Joe, and kicked 
the door shut. 

“I’m dictating letters,” said Wurlit- 
zer severely. 

J OE rushed across the room, tore the 
dusty cloth off the grand piano which 
Wurlitzer sometimes used for tryouts, 
propped up the cover, sprawled his lank 
body on the bench, and slammed his 
hands across the keys. He hit the open- 
ing two chords of Toddy Tobin’s 
“Co-ed” song. 

“Hey!” yelped Wurlitzer. “This is a 
business office!” 

“Yes,” said Joe. “And this is Patty 
Morgan.” 

“I’m rushed for time — ” 

“She’s in the dancing chorus of Co-ed,” 
said Joe. “You’ve got her buried under 
some blondes.” 

“ Well, why ain’t she getting ready for 
our matinee?” 

Joe hit the keys again, and rambled 
through the vamp of the show’s hit num- 
ber. “All right, Patty — take it from 
there.” 

The girl flung off her disgraceful old 
make-up kimono, revealing a lithe young 
figure in a pair of panties and a bra, and 
not much else. As to her face ... At 
first glance you’d think she was a homely 
little thing. But if you looked again 
you’d decide, no, she’s anything but 
homely. And you’d look again, all right. 
There was that about her. 

Patty picked up the number, her 
voice low and sultry, with that strange 
creepy timbre of saxes and wood winds. 
Then she started the taps. Toddy’s rou- 
tine. Intricate patterns, done without 
fuss or effort. A scamper of sound on 
Wurlitzer’s floor. The old piano was out 
of tune, and Joe played something terri- 
ble. But nobody noticed. Nobody 
cared. The girl was Toddy Tobin all 
over again, only more so. She not only 
had all of Toddy’s stuff, she had stuff of 
her own. 



With grim determina- 
tion Babe gave her all 


Wurlitzer sat straighter, his eyes more 
protuberant than usual. Eve Greeley 
perched on a desk, thrilled to the quick. 
Show business was new and exciting to 
Eve. 

Joe stopped banging the piano. It was 
silly to oversell a bill of goods. He 
looked around at the boss, and the boss 
looked right back at him. Joe tossed the 
kimono over Patty’s smooth shoulders, 
while she grinned impudently at Wur- 
litzer. 

“So what?” Wurlitzer asked. 

“It makes me think of a parable,” 
said Joe. “ Let’s say you’re a farmer and 
have ambitions to grow truffles. But 
you know how tough they are to raise. 
So what do you do — in case your truffle 
crop’s a flop? ” 

“Huh?” said Wurlitzer. 

“You’d want to plant some potatoes, 
too!” said Joe triumphantly. 

“Maybe you know what you mean,” 
said Wurlitzer. 

“Gee, boss! Let’s nutshell it and have 
done. You want something to fall back 
on, if worst comes to worst.” Joe 
wrapped an arm around Patty’s waist. 
“You’re sending this kid to college. Miss 
Potatoes. We plant her where she’ll do 
the most good. This little schoolgirl.” 

“Oh!” Eve Greeley couldn’t help put- 
ting in her two cents’ worth. “I don’t 
think that’s sporting!” 


Patty had just four min- 
utes to change her clothes 
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“Stop right there!” said Joe. “I 
didn’t say we were going to foist Patty 
on anybody. Why — why, we’ll be tickled 
to death if one of our native campus 
products crops up and knocks Zobel in 
the eye. This child is merely our ace in 
the hole! Our shot in the locker! 
Stooge!” 

“You get me confused,” complained 
Wurlitzer. “A minute ago you said po- 
tatoes.” 

“Mr. Wurlitzer has a hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar stake in Freddy Tobin and 
Co-ed,” said Joe. “Wouldn’t you want 
to protect his interests, Miss Greeley, 
noney?” 

“Well, yes — I suppose — ” Eve Gree- 
ley frowned, wavering a little as she 
struck middle ground between ethics 
and loyalty and between right and 
wrong. “Yes,'’ she conceded, “if you 
first give the college girls every chance 
there is!” 

“Why, we’re scouring the four cor- 
ners of the United States, just for that!” 
Joe declared. 

A GLIMMER of light was beginning 
to show through the fogged look of 
Wurlitzer’s eyes. “It’s a business,” he 
put in virtuously. “Sure — it would be so 
much nicer if Mr. Zobel would put his 
finger on a genuine college girl. Ah — but 


She started dancing 
right there in the office 



suppose such a one don’t grow ! ” He was 
stealing sly glances at Patty Morgan. 
“ Where’d you learn your stuff, m’dear? ” 

“From Pops,” the girl told him 
brightly. “Sam Morgan. I guess you’d 
know of him. Used to be the best song- 
and-dance man in the business, before 
vaudeville busted up on him. My dad.” 

“That old souse!” snorted Wurlitzer, 
and tried to catch himself. He was 
never wantonly unkind. 

Patty didn’t seem to mind. “ I know. 
I guess maybe he just gets thirsty.” 

“Ever been to college, m’dear?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t fool you, Mr. Wur- 
litzer. Once I had six months in a Kan- 


sas City grade school, and another time 
in Frisco.” The girl smiled gaily at her 
own shortcomings. “ Four a day and no 
sleeper jumps— that’s how I went to 
college.” 

“Don’t you care,” said Wurlitzer 
benevolently. “ Uncle Maxin’s going to 
put you in college.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Wurlitzer,” inter- 
rupted Eve Greeley. “But how’s she 
going to get in?” 

Wurlitzer stared at his secretary. 
“Why, didn’t you hear me say — Pm go- 
ing to put her in.” 

“ I know,” said Eve, unsmiling. “But 
the colleges have entrance examinations. 
They might prove a bit stiff for Miss — ” 
She glanced shyly at Patty. 

“ I already thought of that,” Joe inter- 
posed. 

H E RELEASED the dance girl, and 
beamed at Eve. “ Did you imagine I 
could be around here without noticing 
everything cute about you, including 
those ankles and teeth and pansy-brown 
eyes, and, oh, yes — ” His finger reached 
to touch her dress. “The hardware — 
that Phi Beta Kappa key.” 

Eve made a soundless “O” with her 
lips. 

“Where’d you graduate, honey?” 
asked Joe. 

“ I didn’t,” said Eve. “The funds ran 
low, and I had to quit college in my 
junior year and take a secretarial course, 
and — ” She gave him a wispy smile. 
“And here I am." 

“Why, so you are!” said Joe heartily. 
“Boss, we’re in luck!” 

“I know,” said Wurlitzer. “She’s a 
good girl.” 

“Her brains and Patty’s legs! Is that 
a team?” 

Miss Greeley blinked at Joe. 

“You go to some college,” Joe ex- 
plained, “and register under Patty’s 
name. See? That entrance quiz — a soft 
touch for a Phi Beta — eh? You crash 
the gate, Miss Greeley. Then you ease 
out, and Patty eases in.” 

“But — ” Eve was startled, a bit 
shocked. “But, really — ” 

“She’s a smart girl,” said Wurlitzer 
proudly. 

“Don’t I know it!” said Joe. “And 
full of fun ! But not an ounce of harm in 
her! Pranks — yes. But she wouldn’t do 
anything to hurt God’s tiniest crea- 
ture — ” 

“Stop it!” Eve’s mouth twitched, half 
smiling, and then grew serious. “I’ll 
tell you,” she said at length. “ It would 
have to be one of the big universities, 
where there are so many co-eds nobody 
would notice which girl was who.” 

“We got plenty,” chortled Wurlitzer. 
“Just take your pick — California, Ala- 
bama, Nebraska, Minnesota, Pitts- 
burgh, Fordham — ” 

“Were you thinking of sending her 
out for a football squad? ” Joe asked over 
his shoulder. 

“Midwestern would be the place/’ 


said Eve coolly. “Hundreds of fresh- 
man girls, and — ” She paused and 
sighed. “They say the campus is simply 
beautiful.” . . . 

Midwestern University. Ivy-clad 
buildings nestled in the lush hills of 
northern America. On a Sunday in 
autumn when the beeches and elms be- 
gin to change color and there’s a snap in 



One girl after an- 
other did her stuff 


the air — what a place for a girl to be! 

Patty Morgan thought it was swell. 
She had driven across the country from 
New York in Joe Drews’s car. 

Now, this was not an item for the 
raised-eyebrow department. Patty 
wasn’t a girl to take expensive presents 
from men. Or, anyhow, Joe wasn’t that 
kind of sap. He only lent her the auto- 
mobile. A simple and innocent trans- 
action. It seems that Zobel had sent 
word to Joe to hop the mainliner for 
Hollywood. So, when he kissed Patty 
good-by at the airport, he merely 
pointed his thumb at the old boat and 
said, “While you’re sampling the higher 
education, kid, you might as well have 
something to hoist yourself around in.” 

W ELL, there it was. Funny, but it was 
precisely the kind of automobile that 
you would expect Joe Drews to choose 
for his personal use — a low-slung, top- 
down roadster, the body painted a beau- 
tiful maroon. 

Patty’s new dress almost matched the 
tint of the car. She had lots of other 
new things, in the luggage behind and on 
her own person. She wore a bobbed lit- 
tle red fox jacket, and she had on a dark, 
high-peaked hat, meshed by a flowing 
veil. As she navigated the main street 
she knew that people were looking at 
her. And she looked back, much inter- 
ested in everything and everybody. 

The men looked rather unkempt. As 
for the girls — a few wore tweed, fall en- 
sembles, but the greater number slouched 
past in socks and sweaters and clumping 
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flat heels. But, anyhow, they all acted 
as though they were full of vitamins, 
even if they did lack style and flash. 

“Whoa, horsie!” a boy in spectacles 
hailed Patty from a cigar store doorway. 

Patty’s knowledge of undergraduates, 
gleaned from casual stage door en- 
counters, was academic and not reassur- 
ing. She wanted to ask directions, but 
figured it’d be safer to watch out for a 
nice, infirm old gentleman. 

A couple of blocks farther on a traffic 
light stopped her. There was a news and 
magazine stand on the corner. Near the 
curb stood a man with one of those new 
high-brow digests in his hand, an austere 
green pamphlet. He had the pages open 
and was reading. 

Patty looked him over, her powers of 
appraisal sharpened by nineteen years 
of whetting on rough surfaces. He was 
youngish, and yet she knew at a glance 
that he was not one of the underclass- 
men. The tip-off, perhaps, was in the 
clothes he wore — a suit of gray English 
bags, a clean shirt, yes, and even a neck- 
tie. He was definitely the gentleman 
type. 

“Hi, mister!” called Patty. 

The stranger raised a quizzical eye- 
brow. 

“You must be on the free list,” Patty 
said, with a grin. 

“Oh!” The man looked guilty, and 
put the magazine back on the stand. 

A dozen people started to loiter on the 
sidewalk, in humorous anticipation, it 
almost seemed. But Patty ignored them. 
“ I only wanted to ask — How do I get to 
Rudd Hall?” 

T HE man’s casual glance flicked her 
over, and she knew that he had 
missed nothing worth while about her, 
from the maroon heels of her pumps to 
the nubbin on her hat. 

“Are you one of our freshman girls? ” 
he asked. 

“And how!” said Patty, and dimpled 
companionably. 

He smiled back at her. “Midwestern 
University,” he said, “is getting to be 
quite some place, I’m beginning to 
think.” Then he nodded down the 
street. “Four blocks ahead, and five to 
the right. You can’t miss it, because 
Carolyn Mary Rudd Hall is a building 
that will sock you right in the eye.” 

Patty waved a gauntleted hand and 
let in the clutch and went on her way. 

As the gentleman had promised, Rudd 
Hall was something magnificent. 1 1 cov- 
ered a full block on the outskirts of the 
campus. Patty found a place to park 
her car, and went into the hotel-like 
lobby. 

Yes, she was expected. The house 
mother at the ornate desk promptly 
found her registry card. Patty’s slip 
went into the big directory board, which 
showed the names and room numbers of 
the hundreds of co-eds who occupied the 
dormitories. Then the house mother 
took her up in the elevator, and left her 


at Room No. 424 on the fourth floor. 

Eve Greeley was there ahead of her, 
waiting. “Hello there!” said Eve. 

“Hi, kid!” said Patty. 

The house mother left them, and they 
paused uncertainly, neither quite know- 
ing how to take the other or what to say. 

“Well,” Eve finally said, “we got you 
matriculated. You passed your entrance 
exams with flying colors.” 

“ Did you wear false whiskers? ” asked 
Patty. 

“Anyhow, you’re in — a duly accredited 
freshman.” 

“ I don’t feel so fresh,” said Patty. “I 
feel scared.” 

“You needn’t. You’ll be safe until 
the end of the semester anyhow. Look 
solemn in classrooms and scribble up 
your notebooks and say nothing.” 

“Keep the trap shut. That’s going to 
take doing.” 

I ’LL be here to coach you. A college 
girl once more.” Eve smiled softly. 
“That was another of Mr. Drews’s 
ideas.” 

“So you can keep me from stubbing 
my toe.” 

“It sounded crazy, like most of his 
schemes, but it worked beautifully. 
After we got you in all I needed to do 
was to use the college credits I already 
have, and affiliate at Midwestern. I left 
town for a few days, and then came back 
under my own name — so we could room 
together.” 

Patty looked across the pleasant little 
study, on into the bedroom with its 
flouncy twin beds. “Gee! And when I 
think of the dumps I’ve lived in!” 

Eve’s dark eyes kindled with friendli- 
ness. “I’ve been wanting to tell you, 
Miss Morgan — that afternoon in Mr. 
Wurlitzer’s office — I never was so stirred 
in my life. Your voice — your dancing! 
And to think you never had a chance! 
It’s criminal! But you’re going to have 
it now. And I just wanted you to know 
that we’re pulling for you, every one of 
us, as hard as we can! ” 

Patty drew a long breath and started 
to sniffle. “ I’d go to hell for any one of 
you,” she sobbed. “Any time!” . . . 

BE IN THE SWISH — 

THE JELLY JAR 

The sign hung out over the main drag 
of the town, a multicolored blaze of 
light. It served as a beacon in the night 
for all those who felt social cravings or 
suffered the pangs of hunger or thirst. 

Eve and Patty had come out after 
their evening dinner in Rudd Hall cafe- 
teria to slum the town. 

“After that rice pudding,” said Eve, 
as they strolled past the Jelly Jar, “how 
about an ice-cream soda?” 

“I think you got something,” said 
Patty. 

The Jelly Jar was beginning to fill 
with roving stags and twosome dates 
and co-eds ganged up on a safety-in- 
numbers basis. Eager young faces, 


feverish laughter and talk, the endless 
blare of radio music — it was the evening 
jam session. 

Eve and Patty went in through a 
wreathing of cigarette smoke. They 
tucked themselves away in a small cor- 
ner booth and ordered sodas. Seven un- 
escorted young women at a near-by 
table spotted the two new girls and in- 
stantly went into a closer huddle. 

Eve had noticed the Greek-letter 
jewelry in passing. “Zeta Lambdas,” 
she whispered. 

“Who?” asked Patty. 

“Sorority girls. And, if I read them 
correctly, they like your looks.' The first 
thing you know they’ll be inviting you 
places.” Two troubled lines gathered 
between Eve’s fine eyebrows. “And 
then, sure as anything, they’ll try to 
pledge you.” 

“What are they — temperance plug- 
gers?” Patty mashed the ice cream in 
her soda. “They pledged Pops once, 
but it didn’t take.” 

“I meant they’ll probably be asking 
you to join their sorority and live in 
their house.” 

“What house is that?” asked Patty. 

“Their chapter house. It’s like a boy’s 
fraternity. You know — a crowd of girls 
buy a home, and they live together and 
run around in a tight little gang and 
swear by all that’s holy not to wolf each 
other’s boy-friends, and they crab at 
each other, and give marvelous house 
parties; and after college they think back 
on the fun they had and try to keep 
track of each other’s babies.” 

“Gee!” There was something in 
Patty’s eyes that Eve had not seen there 
before. “ I want to join!” 

“No.” 

“Aw, Eve! I mean both of us. We’d 
like that fat one, I’ll bet. And the one in 
overalls.” 

P XTTY! Get this straight.” The tone 
sounded strangely severe, for Eve. 
"To those girls, there’s something sacred 
about their sorority. And let’s not for- 
get — you’re here under false pretenses. 
It would be mean if you let them take 
you in. You couldn’t do that! Not to a 
nice crowd of girls!” 

“Oh!” A small gulp in Patty’s 
throat. “I get it. Funny — how it is 
about college. Kind of makes you for- 
get. It makes you almost forget you’re 
nothing but a sewer rat.” 

“ Patty ! ” Eve turned a stricken face. 
“I didn't mean — oh, my dear!” She 
reached contritely to touch Patty’s hand. 
“Why — why, you don’t realize. Those 
girls over there — any girl — would sell her 
soul for what you’re going to be!” 

“Yes.” Patty smiled thinly. “Maybe 
me too before I get through.” 

“And right now,” said Eve hastily, 
“we’re not so badly off at Rudd Hall — 
you and I. The Wurlitzer group.” 

Patty lifted her chin. “I wouldn’t 
trade you,” she said, her eyes misty 
bright, “not for ( Continued on page 96) 
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( Continued from page 21) 


all the other Tammany leaders who were 
on the platform. They were friendly 
enough, and I got the impression that it 
helped considerably for me to extend the 
olive branch first. A news writer, describ- 
ing the incident, said the good will of the 
Tammany sachems was won over when I 
remarked, “Aren’t we all Democrats?” It 
was a great line and I certainly would have 
used it if it had occurred to me. 

Before plunging into the campaign, I 
slipped over to Atlantic City, N. J., for a 
week or so of badly needed rest. There, I 
received a telephone call from Frank 
Hague, the Mayor of Jersey City, who had 
acted as manager foi the Smith forces and 
field marshal for the entire anti-Roosevelt 
forces at Chicago. 

He said that he had been whipped in a 
fair fight, and that if Governor Roosevelt 
would come to New Jersey to open his cam- 
paign, he would provide the largest political 
rally ever held in the United States. The 
Governor agreed, and went to Sea Girt, 
N. J., in August to address a monster out- 
door rally. 

Frank Hague kept his word. If it wasn’t 
the biggest rally in history up to that time, 
it must have been close to it. In view of the 
turnout, the recollection of Frank’s threat 
at the Chicago convention that Governor' 
Roosevelt couldn’t carry a single Eastern 
state if nominated, brought a smile to some 
of us. 

T HE campaign setup of the Democratic 
National Committee in 1932 was 
whipped into shape with a speed that 
amazed veteran political observers. Head- 
quarters were established in New Y ork City. 

Our first step was to collect at headquar- 
ters a complete list of county and precinct 
workers for every state in the Union. 

The fellow out in Kokomo, Indiana, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, or Kankakee, Illi- 
nois, who was pulling doorbells night after 
night and respectfully asking his neighbors 
to vote the straight Democratic ticket, got 
a real thrill when he received a campaign 
letter postmarked Washington or New 
York, and we made sure that this pleasure 
was not denied him. 

Perhaps the most effective innovation of 
the 1932 campaign was the expansion of 
the women’s division into a major unit. 
Fortunately we had a group of women 
workers who had long experience in po- 


litical organization work in New York 
State. Among these were Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who had taken an active 
part in many previous Democratic cam- 
paigns, and Miss Mary W. Dewson, the 
head of the Women’s Division. 

The successful cultivation of the femi- 
nine vote was a large factor in the 1932 
presidential election and in subsequent na- 
tional elections. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has remembered the lesson by 
appointing more women to really responsi- 
ble positions (including one member of the 
Cabinet) than any previous administra- 
tion. 

We had one tremendous advantage even 
at the very beginning of the 1932 cam- 
paign. Mr. Hoover, despite well-meaning 
efforts, was rushing from one mistake to 
another in his attempt to grapple with the 
depression, and it was apparent that pub- 
lic opinion had turned against him. In 
the East, the straddling plank of prohibi- 
tion adopted by the Republicans was a 
great handicap for the Hoover-Curtis 
ticket to overcome, while in the agricul- 
tural sections the depth of bitterness 
against the administration in power at 
Washington was well-nigh unbelievable. 
At Democratic headquarters we knew that 
Roosevelt’s election was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

N evertheless, it was wise to avoid 

the danger of overconfidence, and, 
since national campaigning was new to me, 
I drafted an able corps of assistants. One 
of these was Senator Claude A. Swanson of 
Virginia, one Of the shrewdest hands at 
practical politics in the United States 
Senate. Whenever I asked his advice on 
one of those ticklish personal problems 
which are constantly bobbing up in a cam- 
paign, I always got a clever suggestion on 
how to escape without offending anyone. 

I brought in Joseph C. O’Mahoney, now 
a United States senator, a good organizer, 
who was intimately informed on the min- 
ing, farming, and livestock problems of the 
Western states. Many previous Demo- 
cratic campaigns had faltered badly be- 
cause the officials at headquarters had 
known nothing about those problems. 
That was a notable blunder of the Smith 
campaign in 1928. 

Also, our publicity department had a 
great advantage in the presence of Charles 
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Mayor Frank Hague of Jer- 
sey Cily — "Whipped in a 
fair fight" — he staged for 
Roosevelt the biggest po- 
litical rally in history 


Michelson, the wise old fox who had the 
Republican spokesmen thrashing about in 
a fury because of his clever exposures of 
the ineffectiveness of the Hoover adminis- 
tration. 

Taking the Stump 

During the summer I went to Washing- 
ton to get the views of a number of sena- 
tors and representatives on the kind of 
campaign Governor Roosevelt should con- 
duct. Should he stay at home on the front 
porch, mumbling a few homely platitudes, 
or should he take to the stump and fling 
bold challenges at the foe? That question 
always has been and probably always will 
be a plague to harassed managers and 
strategists. 

The senators were almost unanimous in 
recommending that Governor Roosevelt 
should stay in his own back yard. They 
argued that since the campaign was won 
anyway, why take a chance on a trip which 
might prove disastrous? The refrain ran 
something like this: Bryan stumped the 
country, while McKinley remained at 
home and was elected. Cox toured the 
country, while Harding sat on his front 
porch and won. Wilson remained in the 
White House, while Hughes went to Cali- 
fornia, snubbed Senator Hiram Johnson, 
and lost the election. Davis stumped the 
country, while Coolidge remained at home, 
and the country kept cool with Coolidge. 

A few days later I went to Albany to 
talk with Governor Roosevelt himself on 
a possible campaign trip to the West Coast, 
with several major addresses at strategic 
points on the way. It was a sultry August 
day and we sat in our shirt sleeves on the 
front porch of the Executive Mansion. I 
told him of my trip to Washington and the 
advice I had been given. When I finished, 
F. D. was sitting there looking off into the 
distance, rubbing his hand on his chin, a 
characteristic pose when he is turning 
something over in his mind. 

“Jim, what do you think, yourself?” he 
asked. 

“I think you ought to go, and I know 
you are going anyway,” I replied. 

He grinned and nodded his head. 
“That’s right. I have a streak of Dutch 
stubbornness in me, and the Dutch is up 
this time. I’m going campaigning to the 
Pacific Coast and discuss every important 
issue of the campaign in a series of speeches. ’ ’ 

The trip appealed to Roosevelt because 
it was a daring thing to do. Once he had 
made up his mind, after long considera- 
tion, the fears of other people would not 
influence him. He went to the Pacific 
Coast and back, and lined up state after 
state. Later on he defied tradition again 
by going on a campaign tour into the states 
of the Solid South, something that no 
Democratic presidential candidate had 
done since the Civil War. He was sure of 
that territory, but he wanted to build up a 
feeling of good will. 

There is nothing in politics — or out of it 
— that has the lure and fascination of a 
presidential candidate’s special train. An 
invitation to go along is considered a high 
honor, and we were extremely cautious in 
making preparations for Roosevelt’s swing 
to the Pacific Coast and return. Men like 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana 
went along to make sure that the responsi- 
ble party leaders in every state met the 
presidential candidate and that gate- 
crashers were kept out. 
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•ORAM 

HOW’S your vocabulary? The following ten pairs of words all have 
three letters in common. You are to fill in the blank spaces to make 20 
different words according to the definitions below. No. 1 on the left, 
for example, is Manilas. Now go on from there. The answers are 
on page 74. 

1. LAS 

SAL 

2. LAS- 

-SAL 

3. --LAS-- 

--SAL-- 

4. -LAS 

SAL- 

5. LAS 

SAL 

6. LAS 

SAL 

7. -LAS 

SAL- 

8. --LAS-- 

--SAL-- 

9. LAS- 

-SAL 

10. LAS 

SAL 

LEFT 

RIGHT 

1. Cigars 

2. A curved, protective hair 

3. Map-books 

4. Creative masterpiece 

5. Scourging 

6. Roped 

7. A rubber loop 

8. Famed playwright-manager 

9. Loosen 

10. Domes 

1. Outstanding 

2. Devoutly lyrical 

3. David’s wayward son 

4. Feudal tenants 

5. Rejection 

6. Reading 

7. An Italian wine 

8. Through the nose 

9. Prayer book 

10. Rescued shipwreck property 


I started a couple of days after the train 
left New York, and joined the party at 
Salt Lake City. Louie Howe gave me last- 
minute instructions to tell the Governor 
that his speech on the need for a balanced 
federal budget should be one of the first to 
be delivered. F. D. has a strong sense of 
the mischievous, and I think, knowing how 
worried Louie was on the subject, the Gov- 
ernor put off the speech just to have some 
fun with Howe. Anyway, the budget 
speech was delivered much later in the 
campaign, at Pittsburgh, and it came back 
to trouble Roosevelt more than any other 
speech he ever delivered. 

The Case of Jimmy Walker 

Before going West, Governor Roosevelt 
was called upon to act virtually as a trial 
judge in the removal proceedings against 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York, an 
opponent at the Chicago convention. The 
dapper Jimmy, always jaunty and happy- 
go-lucky, was under serious charges as a 
result of investigations conducted by the 
dour but thorough Samuel Seabury. Under 
the State Constitution the Governor was 
required to clear Jimmy or remove him 
from office. 

The “trial” was headline news and there 


was a feeling that the outcome might prove 
to be one of the key factors in the presi- 
dential campaign. G. O. P. leaders were 
gleefully hoping that the presidential 
nominee would get himself all tangled up 
with Tammany Hall. A number openly 
predicted that he would lack the courage 
to oust Walker, thus causing the country 
to lose confidence in his character. 

I was the center of a fierce tug of war all 
during the trial and it caused me plenty of 
grief. I had known and liked Walker for 
many years, and friends of his assumed that 
I could call up Albany, tell the Governor to 
call off the hearings, give Jimmy a clean 
bill of health, and the whole thing would 
be over — just like that. Then there were 
others with a little more breadth of vision 
who felt that the New York Mayor had a 
big following in New England and in New 
Jersey, and that his removal might cause 
us to lose a number of pivotal states, in 
addition to New York State itself. 

I told those people as patiently as possi- 
ble that if the evidence warranted such 
action, Roosevelt would remove the Mayor, 
and that no power on earth could stop him. 
And I added that courageous action of that 
kind would help him, and not hurt him, in 
the estimation of the voters throughout the 
United States. On the other hand, I 
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pointed out also that there was no disposi- 
tion to use Walker to help the Governor 
politically, and that if he were entitled to 
be exonerated he would be. 

I mentioned the case to Roosevelt per- 
sonally on two occasions only. Early in 
the summer Jimmy Walker telephoned and 
asked me to meet him at a restaurant in 
New York’s Central Park. There, John F. 
Curry, leader of Tammany Hall, was with 
him. The Mayor pointed out that the 
Governor had announced the selection of 
Martin Conboy as special counsel to help 
him. Walker wanted his attorney, John J . 
Curtin, to have a talk with the Governor 
or Conboy, so that he could be informed on 
the procedure to be followed, the witnesses 
to be called, and so on. 

I laid their request before the Governor. 
Roosevelt said he would see that they were 
properly informed and given their rights in 
every respect. I can truthfully say that 
Walker never asked me to intercede with 
the Governor on his behalf. As a matter of 
fact, at the Chicago convention, a few 
weeks earlier, he had voted against nomi- 
nating Roosevelt for president, even 
though he knew then he was going to face 
removal charges before him. 

However, after the hearings had been 
going on for a few weeks. Mayor Walker 
resigned. The resignation ended the entire 
controversy. A lot of people got the im- 
pression that the case was “prejudged;” 
that the Governor had determined to oust 
the Mayor anyway. 

I did not discuss the matter with F. D. R. 
again until several months later when he 
was president-elect. Motoring from Al- 
bany to Hyde Park, he spoke of his per- 
sonal fondness for Walker and expressed 
regret that he had got himself into such a 
mess. 

One day during the summer I had a visit 
from Norman E. Mack, of Buffalo, who 
had been active in the party for years and 
at one time was chairman of the National 
Committee. Mack was deeply agitated 
over A1 Smith’s refusal to come out openly 
for the party ticket. He said, “ I’m going 
down to the Empire State Building and tell 
Smith that he should come out for Roose- 
velt, and I’m going to talk right up to him.” 
Until he started out the door I never no- 
ticed that, in his nervous excitement, the 
grand old man had kept on his bedroom 
slippers instead of putting on shoes. What 
with his well-tailored clothes, walking 
stick, and general air of dignity, I didn’t 
have the heart to tell him. About an hour 
later he returned, still wearing the slippers 
and still agitated. 

“No one can talk to that man in the 
frame of mind he’s in now,” he said, ob- 
viously disturbed over the failure of his 
mission. 

Huey Seeks the Spotlight 

Some time before the big guns of the 
campaign had really begun to boom, we 
had a call from another visitor. Huey 
Long was in again. The Louisiana senator 
wanted to steal the national spotlight, and 
there is no doubt on earth that he was al- 
ready looking forward to the day when he, 
himself, would be a candidate for the presi- 
dency. When he telephoned to ask about 
an appointment, a secretary promised to 
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I F your child’s report card repeatedly shows a low 
average, it may indicate an unsuspected physical 
handicap. Ten out of every hundred American school 
children have defective hearing. Many of them are un- 
fairly charged with being dull. 

Inattention, disobedience, a far-away expression, any 
one of these may point to ear trouble. Once this has been 
overcome, the school work of these children improves. 


by a competent physician after recovery from any such 
infectious disease. 

Temporary hearing difficulties caused by wax in the 
outer ear, or by foreign bodies— for instance a pea, a 
bead or a paper pellet— disappear when the obstruction 
is removed. This should usually be done by a doctor 
because the ear is a delicate mechanism. Home treat- 
ment may cause injury. 


Hearing defects often start in childhood, as a result of 
neglected or undiscovered ear and throat troubles. If 
detected and treated in the early stages, many cases 
can be relieved. 


Warnings of Ear Trouble 
Signs of ear trouble in children should never be dis- 
regarded. Such symptoms are moisture or a discharge 
in the outer ear canal; pain, tenderness, itching in and 
about the ear. 

Deafness is often caused by infections in the middle 
ear, as a result of prolonged head colds, diseased tonsils, 
enlarged adenoids, or diseases such as scarlet fever, 
measles, influenza. The child’s ears should be examined 



Hearing Tests in Schools 

Partial deafness causes so many children to fall behind 
in their school work that many schools are now provid- 
ing periodic hearing tests. These tests are made with 
the aid of scientific equipment which reveals even a 
slight impairment of hearing. 

When medical science cannot restore a child’s hearing, 
instruction in lip reading will help the child keep up 
with classes and have a fairer chance in later life. 

In the Metropolitan booklet “Hearing” you will find a 
wealth of additional information. May we send you a 
free copy ? Address Booklet Department 938-A. 
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let him know right away, and asked where 
he could be reached. 

“I’m at the Waldorf-Astoria,” replied 
Huey. “In Rooms 1220, 1222, 1224, 1226, 
1228, and 1230,” leaving the impression 
that he had taken over at least one floor of 
the hotel for himself and his retainers. 

A short time later he came to see me and 
outlined his plan. He wanted the National 
Committee to provide him with a special 
train, equipped with loud-speaking de- 
vices and the other paraphernalia. In this 
he would travel and speak in every one of 
the 48 states, promising immediate cash 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus. He fairly 
beamed as he outlined the scheme. The 
prohibitive cost of such a venture never 
troubled him; and, of course, he didn’t 
bother to inquire whether Roosevelt fa- 
vored cash payment of the bonus. 

The scheme was unthinkable, but it 
would have been the blunder of the year on 
my part to say so bluntly or to hurt his 
feelings in any way. I promised to take the 
plan up with advisers at headquarters, and 
a day or so later I explained to Huey that 
we had modified his original plan and had 
worked out a substitute speaking schedule 
for him. 

He knew that he was being given the 
run-around, and he received the news 
with a mixture of disgust and disappoint- 
ment and rage. He paced up and down the 
room in swift strides, stopping every now 
and then to pound his fist on my desk, all 
the time voicing very unflattering remarks 
about the “pinheads” who were trying to 
run Roosevelt’s campaign. 

“I hate to tell you, Jim, but you’re 
gonna get licked,” he finally wound up. 
“Yes, sir, Jim, you’re gonna get licked. 
Hoover is going back into the White House. 
I tried to save you, but if you don’t want 
to be saved it’s all right with me.” 

After a while Huey calmed down and 
agreed to fulfill the speaking tour we had 
mapped out. At the time there was a dis- 
position to regard him as somewhat of a 
freak who was far more likely to hurt the 
cause than to help it. So a schedule was 
carefully worked out which would take 
Huey into states believed lost or so firmly 
committed to Roosevelt that Huey 
couldn’t possibly do any harm. 

I don’t hesitate to say now that we 
underrated Long’s ability to grip the 
masses with his peculiar hodgepodge of 
buffoonery and demagogic strutting, clev- 
erly larded with shrewd common sense and 
an evangelical fervor for the underprivi- 
leged. He put on a great show, and every- 
where he went, especially in the larger 
cities, we had glowing reports of what he 
had accomplished for the Democratic 
cause. I f we had sent Huey into the thickly 
populated cities of the Pennsylvania min- 
ing districts, the electoral vote of the Key- 
stone State would have gone to the 
Roosevelt-Garner ticket by a comfortable 
margin. We never again underrated him. 

Reconciliation with A1 Smith 

New York State, with the largest elec- 
toral vote in the Union, is always looked 
upon as pivotal in a national election, and 
for that reason it gets from both Demo- 
crats and Republicans a degree of attention 
usually out of proportion to its actual im- 
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Senator Carter Glass — He 
and Roosevelt realized their 
conflicting views on finan- 
cial questions would lead 
them far apart 


portance It was so in 1932. The factional 
hard feelings engendered at Chicago gradu- 
ally subsided as the campaign wore on, and 
Democratic prospects of capturing the 
state looked good. We decided that Lieu- 
tenant Governor Lehman was entitled to 
succeed Roosevelt as governor. The Tam- 
many Hall leaders were sincerely support- 
ing the national ticket, but their pride had 
been injured in Chicago, and they decided 
to reassert their independence and show 
their power by backing a rival candidate, 
Mayor John Boyd Thacher of Albany. 

T WAS a registered voter in New York 

City, but was denied the right to attend 
the Albany convention as a delegate — per- 
haps the only time in history that a na- 
tional chairman and state chairman 
combined failed to make the grade. This 
petty gesture was maneuvered by John F. 
Curry, the Tammany Hall leader, whose 
blundering and shortsighted leadership laid 
the groundwork for the subsequent down- 
fall of the Democratic organization in New 
York City and the loss of the mayoralty 
to Fiorella LaGuardia, the Fusion candi- 
date. 

Tammany really controls only a part of 
New York City, and there was no reason 
under the sun why that organization 
should have opposed the Roosevelt guber- 
natorial choice. Even A1 Smith supported 
Lehman. But Curry seemed to get a lot of 
satisfaction out of putting his own neck in 
the noose, a habit that finally cost him his 
political head. 

After considerable discussion we finally 
decided that Lehman himself should beard 
the Tiger in its den, and serve notice on 
Curry straight from the shoulder that he 
had enough votes to nominate him for gov- 
ernor and that he intended to go through. 
Lehman refused a suggestion that A1 Smith 
and I accompany him on his call on the 
Wigwam chiefs. Perspiration rolling down 
his face, he made the call, and a little later 
word came that Tammany had yielded and 
was willing to support Lehman for gov- 
ernor. The stage was set fo the great 
drama of reconciliation between Roosevelt 
and A1 Smith — the big event to which 
everyone had been looking forward. 

The affair took place after dinner in the 
vast old armory where the state convention 
was in session. 
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Governor Roosevelt came in, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the platform. A1 Smith 
was in his seat as a delegate. He strode up 
the aisle to the platform, pushed out his 
hand, and said, “Hello, Frank. I’m glad 
to see you.” 

The Governor responded, “Hello, Al. 
I’m glad to see you, too — and that’s from 
the heart.” 

Immediately, the armory hall was in 
bedlam as the crowd went to it with a 
whoop and a holler that almost blew the 
roof off. There was a dramatic touch in 
the reunion of these two, whose close asso- 
ciation had been broken by the bitter 
struggle for the presidential nomination. 
Al and Frank stood there grinning like 
schoolboys for several minutes, with hands 
clasped together, while the photographers 
took picture after picture. 

Smith made only a brief reference to the 
national ticket in his speech nominating 
Lehman for governor, but it was apparent 
that the breach was healed and he intended 
to remain loyal to the party. 

Later Smith took the stump for the 
Roosevelt-Garner ticket, but his first 
speech in New Jersey soured a lot of people 
in the South and West because he raked 
over the unpleasant issues that had led to 
his downfall when he ran for the presidency 
four years before. His other speeches, 
especially the one in Boston, were very 
effective and helped us considerably in 
New England. 

The reconciliation at Albany helped us 
more than anybody could have foreseen, 
thanks to a flight of fancy on the part of 
Fred Storm, a newspaperman, who was 
covering the event for one of the wire as- 
sociations. Fred sent out a bang-up story 
of the hatchet-burying meeting between 
Smith and Roosevelt, and in it he said that 
Smith reached for the Governor’s hand, 
pumped it like a pump handle, and ex- 
claimed, “Hello, you old potato!” 

Fred must have had a microphone at- 
tached to Al Smith’s lapel, because al- 
though I was closest to him, I didn’t hear 
him say anything like that. However, a 
legion of admirers throughout the country 
were delighted with that version of the 
meeting, and the expression, “old potato,” 
became a classic of the campaign. It was 
one of those things that sounded truer than 
what was really said, and it went a long 
way toward dissipating ill feeling. 

Keeper of the Outer Gate 

A presidential campaign organization is 
thrown together with lightning speed, and 
ours grew like a mushroom until it at- 
tained a size which astonished even those 
of us in charge. More than 500 persons 
were employed at headquarters in New 
York City, and a few hundred more could 
have been employed without in any way 
wasting money or engaging in useless ac- 
tivities 

From the time headquarters were opened 
until the ballots were counted, a steady 
stream of people flowed into the offices, 
each person apparently anxious to under- 
burden his soul of a stupendous idea that 
would “positively blow the opposition sky* 
high and win the election in a walk.” 

Most such well-meaning zealots are sus- 
picious — they won’t (Continued on page 64) 
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HONOR 


WORLD’S 


TRUCK DRIVER’ 

NATION’S/^/ 
TRUCK DRIVER 


Hats off to ALLEN B. HILL, who has 
1,400,000 miles of accident-free driving 
to his credit. Thirty years ago Allen Hill 
drove his first International Truck. Today 
he pilots a big International for the 
Crocker Transfer & Storage Co. of Corpus 
Chrftti, Tex. Though he has driven other 
trucks in between,while rolling up a mileage 
equal to 56 times around the earth, the major 
part of his magnificent career at the wheel 
has been achieved with Internationals. 

The title, “World’s Safest Truck Driver,” 
awarded to Mr. Hill by the American 
Trucking Associations at last winter’s 
convention, climaxed the 1937 safety- 
promotion work of the nation’s trucking 
industry. 


Doff the hats again to WILLIAM J. 
FREDERICK who topped the other 
experts in a demonstration of skill in 
putting a truck and trailer through a 
set of difficult maneuvers, winning the 
title, “Nation’s Best Truck Driver.” 

In this competition Mr. Frederick and 
the winners of second, third, and fourth 
places drove International Trucks with 
24-ft. semi-trailers at the convention. 
Frederick is an operator for the Ken- 
tucky Transport Corp. fleet, Louisville, 
Ky. He has been driving trucks for 
thirteen years without accident. 


Manpower is the heart of the coordinated net- 
work of highway transport. There is no finer 
group of men to be found than the army of driv- 
ers who pilot the nation’s trucks. 

These two — Allen Hill and Bill Frederick — 
find the spotlight on them suddenly, but during 
the years that built their records they have been 
just like hundreds of thousands of others — keen 
and capable men doing a man’s job day by day 
and doing it well. All of them together are cus- 
todians of a safe-sane driving standard that 
would do wonders for the nation if it could only 
be lived up to by the public. 

Hill and Frederick, like so many other star 
drivers, do their stuff with International Trucks. 
Although there are forty manufacturers in the 
field. International Harvester sells one out oj every 
three heavy-duty trucks, 2-ton and up. 



International Truck sizes range from }4-ton 
up to powerful 6-wheelers. Sold and serviced 
through International dealers and Company- 
owned branches throughout the land. 

International harvester company 


Chicago, Illinois 


180 North Michigan Ave. 


Driving your car is child’s play 
compared with handling these big 
truck - and- trailer combinations. 
Illustration shows the Interna- 
tional 3 to 4- ton Model D-50 
with semi-trailer of special design. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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by Albert Benjamin 


WASSON WILSON, a Hammond, Ind., 
attorney, tries to get golf players as 
jurors on all his cases, because, he says, 
“They can be counted on to display 
sportsmanship in coming to decisions.” 

FRED LADD, Salem, N. Y., 63-year- 
old athlete, is toeing the pitcher’s 
mound this season for his 51st consecu- 
tive year in baseball. He also takes part 
in 8emipro football games and exhibi- 
tions. 

JOHN F. PITTS, of Fayetteville, Tenn., 
was so impressed with the gift of a 20- 
foot banana tree from a Louisiana friend 
that he recently built a complete house 
around it to protect it from frosts. 

SAMUEL W. MARSHALL, chief en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania State High- 
way Department, has fitted out 750 of 
his road workers with belts and shoul- 
der straps studded with red glass re- 
flectors to blink a night-time warning 
to approaching motorists. 

THOMAS C. WHITLOCK, JR., of 
Macon, Ga., has built a complete model 
farm out of 23 boxes of burned matches. 

JACOB C. NICHOLSON. 60. wealthy 
Indianapolis, Ind., resident, recently 
set out on a 3,000-mile tour of Europe in 
a taxicab. He agreed to pay the driver, 
in addition to regular meter charges, 
$20 a week plus living expenses. 

MISS NATALIE GIBBS, of New York, 
N. Y., earns her living as a “Fingernail 
Counselor,” specializing in broken nails 
and cuticles that have been molested by 
mischievous molars. 

FORREST EVERGREEN TREES. 48, is 
a supervisor in the Ohio Department of 
Liquor Control, Columbus, Ohio. 

MARVIN MILLER, 21, a poet, of Abi- 
lene, Texas, puts a lilt into his chores by 
using poetic rhythm in milking his cow. 
He calls it “Milk Bucket Metronome,” 
and says that by pulling the teats at 
varying intervals he can get any kind 
of meter — from iambic pentameter to 
trochaic dactyl. 

JOHN A. SHERBURNE, 50, an Ozona, 
Texas, chiropractor, amuses himself 
during his spare time by designing and 
making all of his wife’s clothes. 

EDDY LARIVEE, an insurance in- 
spector of Montreal, Canada, recently 


received as a wedding present from 90 
friends a check for $150 made of wall- 
paper. It is 5 feet long and 20y 2 inches 
wide and was honored by a local bank. 

MRS. A. W. HARRIS, of Davidson 
County, Tenn., collects “ten-toed” 
chickens as a hobby. 

JAMES HAMITER, 21-year-old Dallas, 
Texas, student of the University of 
Texas, is paying his college expenses with 
his own circus, which includes a complete 
dog and pony show and one elephant. 

MR. AND MRS. WESLEY HOLCOMB, 
of Appalachia, Wise County, Va., have 
named their seven children after seven 
states: Oklahoma,' a son; Virginia, a 
daughter; Kansas, a daughter; Wis- 
consin. a son; Nebraska, a son; Mon- 
tana, a daughter; and Vermont, a 
daughter. 

MR. LOUIS BANTE, a dry-goods store 
proprietor, of Maplewood, Mo., recently 
crocheted his daughter’s wedding gown, 
which, because of the full skirt and long 
train, required 10,000 yards of triple-O 
thread. The job took him three weeks. 

RATHER than slight anybody. Com- 
missioner of Public Property Joseph 
Patrick Skelly, of New Orleans, La., in- 
vited the whole city to his daughter 
Margaret’s wedding reception. More 
than 12,000 sandwiches, 10,000 cakes, 
and 100 gallons of punch were served. 

CROSBY GAIGE, New York, N. Y., 
theatrical producer, recently acquired, as 
one of his hobbies, a collection of 200,000 
patent models submitted to the United 
States Patent Office from 1820 to 1890. 

MRS. M. L. FRIEDLANDER, of Los 
Gatos, Calif., has a contract with a 
local taxi driver that whenever he finds 
her prize Irish setter, “Murphy,” too 
far from home he is to drive the dog 
back home in the taxicab. 

TIRING of scraping wax off his show 
windows after each Hallowe’en, George 
J. Pfaff, an Itasca, 111., druggist, now 
offers cash prizes to would-be waxers for 
the best pictures drawn on his windows 
with soap. 

VIRGINIA PARYSCH, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has won a local pie-eating contest 
for four consecutive years. Her record 
is downing an 18-inch raspberry pie in 
three minutes flat. 


( Continued from page 62) talk about the “co- 
lossal idea” except to the head man, which 
made it a bit awkward and often even an- 
noying. Then there were the people who 
wanted jobs; and last, but certainly not 
least, the song writers, each lugging a copy 
of a new melody that would surely “wow” 
the populace, and often they sang their 
songs, like it or not. I recall one occasion 
when a composer, who brought along a 
portable phonograph and records, suc- 
ceeded in getting by the guards and plant- 
ing the music box on my desk. His song 
was terrible, but under the circumstances 
I had to hear it through. 

Then there was the Indian chief who 
said he had hiked all the way from his 
tribal reservation in the Far West just to 
do his bit for the cause. He wanted to don 
his battle regalia and stand around head- 
quarters to show the world that the Indian 
vote was committed to us. Of course, he 
was highly indignant when we refused to 
put him on the pay roll, and he came back 
again and again. Finally I suppose he gave 
up in disgust, for, a few days after we saw 
him last, he appeared on a float in a Re- 
publican parade, arms akimbo and dressed 
in his finest feathers and war paint. 

Another steady customer was a stout, 
good-natured colored woman who wanted 
us to provide a free steamboat excursion 
ride around Manhattan Island every day 
that summer for members of the Negro 
race. 

The best way to meet such situations, I 
found, was to keep calm and to be as good- 
natured as possible. I recall a few inci- 
dents which gave us laughs and helped us 
keep a sense of balance. 

'T'HE outer gate at headquarters in the 
Biltmore Hotel was under the super- 
vision of “Senator” William C. (Wild Bill) 
Lyons, of Texas, a lifelong Democrat who 
won the title of senator by serving in the 
Colorado legislature — or, at least, running 
for the job. (Bill’s recollection is that he 
actually served one or two terms, but an 
impression still persists among his old-time 
friends that he was merely a candidate.) 
Bill and 1 had become acquainted several 
years earlier and he sort of took over the 
gatetender’s job, appearing at headquar- 
ters before we were fully organized and 
going to work without being asked. Bill 
had a keen eye for time-wasters and cranks. 
His favorite way of discouraging an un- 
wanted visitor was to boom: “Mr. Farley 
ain’t got no time to see you. He’s busy see- 
ing important people. You’re just wasting 
your time around here, because you ain’t 
going to get in.” 

Once in a while he varied the formula by 
saying, “No luck; the Kid is out,” a reply 
that surprised, and perhaps shocked, one 
or two distinguished visitors who didn’t 
understand that Bill looked upon me as a 
sort of protege. 

One day Bill was tending the gate when 
a short, slender man, quiet in dress and 
manner, approached the rail and asked to 
see Mr. Farley. Somehow he failed to im- 
press the Senator and was barred. A few 
minutes later my telephone rang, and a 
voice at the other end of the wire said, 
“Jim, how can a man get in to contribute 
$10,000 to the campaign? That fierce fel- 
low at the gate won’t let me by.” 

It was William H. Woodin, a leading in- 
dustrialist of New York, one of our most 
generous contributors, and later Secretary 
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D O away with old-fashioned heating 
this winter! Burn cheap fuel oil in 
this new Duo-Therm— get clean, silent, 
ash-free, soot-free, trouble-free heat! 

Greater comfort than ever before! 
The revolutionary design of the new 
Duo-Therm “Imperial”* keeps heat 
down where you need it— gives warmer 
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heating comfort! 
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of the Treasury in the Roosevelt Cabinet. 
Woodin always chuckled over the incident 
and thought it was a great joke on himself. 

On another occasion the Senator met his 
match — and a little more. Among those 
who sought admission was the austere and 
dignified ex-Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri. Recognizing him as he approached, 
Bill sprang forward, slapped him on the 
shoulder, and said “Hello, Jim! Come 
right in — you’re always welcome.” But a 
slap on the shoulder was too much fa* 
miliarity for Reed, who growled, “You 
insolent So-and-So,” and pushed his way 
by. Bill was speechless for the first time 
in his life. 

Roosevelt attended to the duties of the 
governorship at Albany, and kept informed 
on the progress of the campaign by tele- 
phone and by lengthy reports which were 
sent to him constantly. Occasionally I 
went to Albany for a personal chat. Roose- 
velt is never so happy as when surrounded 
by a few men who know the business, and 
when he is figuring out ways of capturing 
public sentiment and beating off the 
enemy’s attack. On such occasions he 
keeps pencil and paper handy and jots 
down his ideas to make them plainer, or 
draws diagrams and charts outlining the 
plan he has in mind. 

One of these meetings at Albany took 
place on the night of October 10th, a date 
fixed in my mind as an important one for 
me. We were in the small study of the 
Executive Mansion, which he used for an 
office, just the two of us. A number of 
names entered into the conversation, and 
we mentioned the strong points and weak 
points of the men and their characteristic 
little foibles. 

Talk of Appointments 

Finally the Governor said to me, “Jim, 
keep an eye on the men around head- 
quarters and those who come in from time 
to time, and tell me later what you think 
about appointing them to positions in the 
administration.” This was the first time a 
mention of federal appointments had ever 
passed between us. Since he had brought 
up the subject voluntarily, I took the op- 
portunity to reassure him about a matter 
that had been on my mind for some time. 

I told him that I had been careful not to 
embarrass him by promising positions or 
appointments to anyone, either during the 
Chicago convention or after it. He told 
me that he appreciated this attitude and 
that he had pursued the same policy him- 
self. He added that, although he constantly 
reflected on the grave problem which 
would be his after he got to Washington, 
he had definitely determined upon only 
three appointments — Louie Howe for his 
secretary, George H. Dern, of Utah, for 
Secretary of the Interior, and myself for 
Postmaster General. It was a very nice 
way of letting me know. All of these ap- 
pointments were made later, except that 
Dern was shifted to the War Department. 

One night in the early fall I broadcast an 
appeal for contributions to the party war 
chest. After the broadcast I went back to 
headquarters, where I found the dynamic 
James M. Curley, Mayor of Boston, wait- 
ing. “ Here’s the first answer to your ap- 
peal,” he said, tossing a large roll of bills' 
into my lap. The roll contained 50 bills of 
$100 each, a total of $5,000. Curley always 
liked to do things in a dramatic way. 


THE 

As the campaign moved down the home- 
stretch it was certain that the American 
electorate was getting ready for one of its 
periodic and drastic upheavals. The po- 
litical pendulum in the United States, once 
it starts moving, swings faster and farther 
than it does in almost any other country on 
earth, a wholesome thing which has a 
tendency to keep those in office a little bit 
more on their toes. 

Whenever newspaper correspondents 
askied about the outcome of the election I 
declined to concede a single state to the 
Republicans. That, of course, was exagger- 
ating just a trifle. We never had any hope 
of capturing Maine, Vermont, or Con- 
necticut. However, it is often bad policy 
to concede a state in advance, because it 
might contribute to the defeat of the state 
ticket. 

Rewards of the Election 

Louie Howe had charge of arrangements 
for receiving the election returns at Na- 
tional Headquarters on Election Night, and 
as the crucial time drew near, he became 
gloomier each moment. It was character- 
istic of Louie to look on the dark side, and, 
even when the first returns started trickling 
in, showing a positive swing to F. D. R., he 
pointed out that it was always a bad sign 
to take an early lead. 

An Election Night party is always an 
intimate family affair for a candidate, and 
that year it was made even more so be- 
cause of Roosevelt’s faculty of cutting 
away formalities and making other folks 
enjoy themselves by the simple formula of 
having a good time himself. All the mem- 
bers of the Roosevelt family, including his 
wife and mother, were at headquarters for 
the celebration, and the sight of a mother 
fortunate enough to see her son elected to 
the highest office in the land attracted al- 
most as much attention as did the Presi- 
dent-elect himself. 

When the result was certain and Presi- 
dent Hoover had acknowledged defeat, the 
new President-elect suggested that we let 
in the hundreds of people who were wait- 
ing outside the doors to offer their per- 
sonal congratulations. Among those who 
called to wish him well were A1 Smith, 
John J. Raskob, Senators Wagner and 
Copeland of New York, and Governor- 
elect Lehman. Kermit Roosevelt, the son 
of “Teddy” Roosevelt, also came in to 
offer congratulations. F. D. shook hands 
with him cordially and said, “Give my re- 
gards to all the family.” Kermit responded 
that he would, and then, referring to the 
election and the fact that the Theodore 
Roosevelt family was ardently Republican, 
added, “But I don’t know how welcome 
this news is going to be.” 

When Mrs. Farley came along in the line 
of those congratulating him, Roosevelt 
leaned over and whispered, “Get ready to 
move to Washington.” Bess said she 
didn’t want to go to Washington. “Well, 
get ready anyway,” he added, “because 
Jim is going down there after the fourth of 
March.” 

Having invested about two years of my 
life in the campaign, it naturally was a 
deep source of satisfaction to realize that 
it was a success and not a failure. Equally 
pleasing was the receipt of praise for our 
management from men in public life to 
whose opinions I had come to attach the 
deepest significance. Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson, the California progressive who* 
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helped win the West for Roosevelt,’ tele- 
graphed, “ I take my hat off to the greatest 
political general of our times.” Senator 
Carter Glass wired that I was “the greatest 
campaign manager of them all.” 

One of the letters which I cherish came 
from James M. Cox, of Ohio, the party 
standard-bearer in 1920, who was con- 
siderate enough to sit down a few days 
before election to write me his views. His 
words were so wise and are so true of poli- 
tics, that I quote them verbatim: 

“You know human nature as well as 
I do. If we should win on Tuesday, and I 
think we will, you will be regarded as a sort 
of political king; if we lose, the king’s 
hostler. But with me, my dear fellow, the 
thought is this — whether win or lose, you 
have made a magnificent leader. You 
brought a party that was pretty badly torn 
at Chicago into an harmonious unit. You 
have been kind, considerate, farseeing, and 
indefatigable. Not one of these words, in 
my humble inventory of things, will be 
erased if our portion on Tuesday is a de- 
feat. I am glad to have known you better.” 

Another letter with a humorous twist 
came from Governor Albert C. Ritchie of 
Maryland, who said I was his “ideal” of a 
campaign manager, “particularly a pre- 
convention campaign manager,” referring 
to the luck we had in winning the presi- 
dential nomination away from him at 
Chicago. 

('"AN THE morning after the election 
Louie Howe said he wanted to see 
me on something very important, and I 
dropped into his office without the slight- 
est idea of what he had in mind. For a few 
minutes we talked about the election gener- 
ally and then Louie walked slowly over to 
the door, peered up and down the hall 
very mysteriously, locked the door, re- 
turned to his desk, and sat down. This 
was Louie’s way of impressing me that 
he attached the deepest significance to 
what he was about to say. 

He cupped his face in his hands, pon- 
dered for a second or two, and then said, 
“Jim, has Franklin ever told you what he 
wants you to do in his administration?” 

“No, he hasn’t,” I replied. “The elec- 
tion itself was reward enough and, even if 
he feels that he has no place for me at all, I 
shall be completely satisfied.” 

We were both sparring, hoping that the 
other would open up. The truth is that if 
F. D. had gone to Washington without me 
I would have died, and the same was true of 
Louie. 

Howe told me he was convinced, al- 
though nothing had been said, that the 
President-elect would offer me the post of 
Postmaster General. However, he added 
that it might be wiser for me to suggest 
instead an appointment as Collector of the 
Port of New York, which, because of the 
fees attached, is one of the best-paying 
positions in the federal government. My 
private business had been badly neglected 
during the past two years, and Louie 
pointed out that by remaining in New 
York I could keep an eye on it. 

Finally, I asked Louie if he knew what 
he was going to do himself, and he said he 
didn’t. “Well, accept my congratula- 
tions,” I said. “You are going to be the 
secretary to the President of the United 
States.” Then I told him about the con- 
versation between Roosevelt and myself 
on October 10th. Louie beamed all over 
and it was apparent that he was hearing 
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the news for the first time. Roosevelt had 
never bothered to mention it to him, even 
when they were living together in the same 
house! 

A Name in Green 

In the fall of 1932 the newspapers 
started to gratify the public taste for per- 
sonalities by running stories concerning the 
men around Roosevelt. Many of them 
were to the effect that Farley was a huge 
man, possessed of unbounded energy, who 
loved to spend his time writing thousands 
of letters and signing them with green ink. 
As a result I received thousands of in- 
quiries. . . . Why do you write so many 
letters — and why do you sign them with 
green ink? Why don’t you go on the radio 
and talk to people all at once? How can 
you attend to other matters if you spend 
all your time signing letters? 

Well, in the first place, I'm an old- 
fashioned fellow who was brought up and 
learned my politics in a small town, and 
who still believes that the only way to get 
ahead in public life is to understand people 
and to sympathize with them. I’m the 
kind of fellow who likes to go back to the 
old home town and salute my neighbors by 
their first names, while they greet me in 
return with a hearty “Hello, Jim.” Radio 
is wonderful — it has been a tremendous 
factor in the success of the Roosevelt 
political fortunes — but there is no substi- 
tute for the personal touch and there never 
will be. 

So here’s the reason I write a letter: The 
receiver knows that it was intended for 
him and for no one else in the world; and, 
far more important, he can keep until his 
dying day a letter telling about the help he 
gave in electing the President of the United 
States — or the governor, or the senator. I 
know, because I’ve seen such letters time 
and again — frayed, soiled, and tattered 
from being exhibited on a thousand differ- 
ent occasions. In fact, I keep one or two 
such communications myself, and am 
proud of them. People like to feel they 
have a hand in things. 

Now, why the green ink? Because, years 
ago, it occurred to me that it would be wise 
to have some little distinguishing mark 
which would induce the receiver to remem- 
ber me as an individual. Green ink did the 
trick so well that it was given the job 
permanently. 

To whom do I write? There are more 
than 150,000 loyal men and women in this 
country who are connected with regular 
Democratic organizations, and they range 
from the bigwigs, like national and state 
committeemen, down through precinct and 
district captains and canvassers, to the 
local committee workers and other folk 
who pull the doorbells, distribute the litera- 
ture, and haul the voters to the polls on 
Election Day. In all, there are 400,000 or 
500,000 people to whom I write occasion- 
ally, and fully half of these I know per- 
sonally. An army is seldom stronger than 
its infantry, and a political army is never 
stronger than its workers. 

Between the beginning of the precon- 
vention campaign and the national elec- 
tion — a period of about two years — we sent 
out a total of nearly 3,000,000 pieces of 
mail, several hundred thousands of which 
were signed by me personally. Besides 
those letters sent to all workers, I sent out 
thousands of others to leading politicians 
who knew just how the political tides were 
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going in their home districts. I had one 
such list of about 2,000 men and women, 
each of whom was a seasoned political ob- 
server, with whom I corresponded regu- 
larly and upon whose judgment I relied. 

Also, I have always tried to be very care- 
ful in my personal correspondence, which 
is exceptionally large. Today I have a 
staff of trained and capable stenographers 
and sometimes I call in from four to six at a 
time. Sorting through the mail, I can indi- 
cate in a sentence or two the kind of reply I 
wish to have prepared, and the stenogra- 
pher in each case composes the answering 
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letter. In going over the completed draft, 
if the salutation is “Dear Mr. Jones,” I 
scratch out the “Mr. Jones” and substi- 
tute “ Bill,” or whatever the first name may 
be, and frequently add a postscript. Most 
of the letters are signed just “Jim.” 

Cement for the Party 

Letter-signing ordinarily is left until the 
close of the day. With a particularly heavy 
batch of mail, I sign for hours on end — in 
fact, it sometimes takes me from six to 
eight hours. I have been able to sign close 
to 2,000 letters jn an hour, although my 
average pace is slower. 

We had one mishap a year or two ago 
which caused me to wish that green ink 
had never entered my fountain pen. I 
signed 9,023 Commissions for Post Office 
Appointees — had them sent out — and was 
flabbergasted when later they started to 
pour back because the ink had faded. 
There was no choice but to go through it 
all over again. You may be sure that 
black ink was used the second time, al- 
though green ink as a rule has held up well. 

I expect to continue as what has been 
described as the Post Office Department’s 
best customer, because it is my ambition to 
turn over to my successor the best-func- 
tioning political organization in the history 
of this country. I believe that can be best 
accomplished through the personal con- 
tacts established with my letters. 

I am a firm believer in party politics — so 
much so that in my opinion it would be a 
tragedy for Uncle Sam if either the Demo- 
cratic Party or the Republican Party were 
to pass from the scene. There is a belief in 
some quarters that, with the radio and 
other high-pressure propaganda methods 
now available, the old type of political 
organization is headed for decay. Not to 
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my way of thinking, and, if it is true, the 
fact should be deplored by every thought- 
ful American. The steady climb up 
through party ranks is still the best train- 
ing ground for American officials under a 
democratic system of government. 

No one has ever explained how the 
blight of government by minority can be 
escaped without political parties national 
in scope, and no one ever will explain it, 
because it can’t be done. We don’t want 
three major parties in this country, and cer - 
tainly we don’t want any more than that. 

If party government, and especially the 
two-party system, should crumble in this 
country, which seems to me very unlikely, 
then the United States would be at the 
mercy of every organized minority, every 
ambitious demagogue, every radio spell- 
binder, and every political crackpot who 
should come along. 

The Democratic Party has existed for 
more than a century and its contributions 
to the American nation can never be over- 
estimated. If green ink helps me to cement 
that party into a greater and stronger po- 
litical unit, I shall be amply repaid for my 
untold hours of monotonous and tiresome 
letter writing. 

Although the incoming mail is seldom as 
heavy as the outgoing, I get plenty of it, 
including an oversized collection from indi- 
viduals who feel the urge to write me for no 
other reason except that they see my name 
constantly in the public prints. The letters 
may be divided roughly into three differ- 
ent classes — those that are threatening or 
abusive, those that beg for money or other 
favors, and those setting forth some hare- 
brained scheme on political or govern- 
mental problems. 

For some reason, an appeal for funds to 
help purchase a set of false teeth or other 
kind of dental work is frequent. Then 
there was a man who suggested that I was 
pretty good at picking election winners and 
should be good in picking winners at the 
race track. He proposed that we establish 
a partnership. There was a woman who 
wanted to be shipped to Shanghai as a 
package via the China Clipper, dressed in 
“an Uncle Sam suit made out of Clipper 
stamps.” She said the idea came to her in 
a dream. The abusive and threatening let- 
ters are usually unsigned and seldom make 
coherent reading. 

A man in New York, obviously a dyed-in- 
the-wool Republican, used to send a post 
card whenever he heard me make a 
grammatical slip, or some other error, in a 
radio address. The observations in some 
instances were rather keen and I have tried 
to profit by them. . . . 

Choosing the Cabinet 

During the months between the election 
of 1932 and the inauguration in March, 
1933, the flow of events quickened to a 
pace that now seems almost unbelievable. 
The industrial depression, already about 
three years old, rapidly started to deepen 
into a financial and business panic of 
nation-wide proportions. 

The magnitude of the industrial par- 
alysis unfolded gradually, but, as Roosevelt 
had sources of information not available to 
the average person, he sensed the danger 
somewhat in advance of the great bulk of 
the population. As the imminence of a 
major collapse impressed itself more and 
more upon his mind, he found it necessary 
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to discard many tentative policies and 
decisions and to substitute new and, in 
some cases, vastly different plans in their 
stead. 

During this period literally thousands of 
people were pressing me, as National Chair- 
man, to lay their claims for posts before 
the President-elect. Most of them were 
advised to wait until he had decided upon 
the make-up of his official family. Several 
weeks before inauguration, with Frank C. 
Walker, treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, I paid a morning visit to 
F. D. R. at his New York City home, and 
there I had another hint of my coming 
Cabinet appointment. 

Roosevelt was still in bed. He was read- 
ing the newspapers and had them spread 
all about. He pointed to a dispatch from 
Washington which said that Walter F. 
Brown, Postmaster General in the Hoover 
administration, had purchased a costly 
new limousine out of department funds, 
because the roof of his old car was too low 
for the silk hat which he wore to official 
functions. One paper had a cartoon show- 
ing Brown’s head, plus the silk topper, 
sticking through the roof of a swanky 
limousine. F. D. remarked to Walker, 
with a chuckle, “Frank, did you see this 
picture of Jim’s immediate predecessor?’’ 
“Thank you, sir, for the appointment,” I 
replied promptly. 

Roosevelt never really notified me of- 
ficially that he wanted me in the Cabinet, 
except in such offhand conversations. He 
employed the same way of breaking the 
news of appointments to others of his 
friends who were given places in the new 
administration. 

C ABINET-MAKING is a delicate po- 
litical business, not only in the selec- 
tion of appointees, but in the rejection of 
persons, many of them deserving. Roose- 
velt had an especially difficult problem be- 
cause he had captured the nomination from 
strong rivals and the country was waiting 
to see if he would appoint any of them to 
Cabinet positions. He did not — and I 
think most people experienced in public life 
would agree that it would have been a mis- 
take for him to have made such appoint- 
ments. Cabinet work requires team play 
and that the individual must often give up 
his own views in order to carry out the or- 
ders of the President. The men who had 
sought the nomination were hardly the sort 
to submerge their own personalities. 

As a matter of fact, this highly impor- 
tant matter of differing viewpoints cropped 
up early in the Cabinet considerations. 

One of the first moves made by the 
President-elect was to indicate to Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia, that he would 
like to have him as Secretary of the 
Treasury, a position the elderly Virginian 
had filled under President Woodrow Wil- 
son. Glass took the offer under advise- 
ment, but before he reached a decision it 
became evident to the President-elect that 
the approaching banking and financial 
crisis demanded measures far more radical 
than were at first anticipated. Roosevelt 
entrusted me with the task of communi- 
cating his ideas in this respect to Senator 
Glass. 

Glass was courteous and kindly and ex- 
pressed sympathy with the President-elect 
in the overwhelming burden of duties 
ahead. He asked me to tell F. D. of his 
appreciation of the thoughtfulness in let- | 
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ting him know the probable attitude of the 
new administration. However, some time 
later Senator Glass informed the President- 
elect, in a personal interview, that he would 
be unable to assume the grave responsi- 
bilities of the Treasury. He felt that the 
strain would be too much for a man of his 
age, but there was no doubt also that both 
men realized their conflicting views on 
financial questions would soon lead them 
far apart. 

Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa, was chosen 
Secretary of Agriculture because of his 
broad knowledge of farm problems and be- 
cause his ideas of what should be done to 
relieve the industry corresponded very 
closely to those of Roosevelt. 

Hull and Woodin Accept 

It was decided early that the post of 
Secretary of the Interior should go to a 
progressive Republican because of the sub- 
stantial support which they had given the 
Roosevelt-Garner ticket. When Senator 
Bronson M. Cutting of New Mexico de- 
clined the post it was given to Harold L. 
Ickes, of Illinois, who had been a big factor 
in the success of the Roosevelt Progressive 
League. 

The selection of Miss Frances Perkins as 
Secretary of Labor — the first woman ever 
to hold a Cabinet post — was a personal 
choice of Governor Roosevelt, who had 
formed a very favorable opinion of her 
views and ability while she served as In- 
dustrial Commissioner of New York State 
in his administration as governor. 

During Roosevelt’s spring visit to Warm 
Springs, Ga., in 1933, I went there to talk 
over appointments. Among the other 
visitors at the resort at the request of the 
President-elect was Senator Cordell Hull 
of Tennessee, who had proved to be so 
helpful in the preconvention battle. 

Before Hull visited the Little White 
House, as the Roosevelt cottage was 
known, I dropped over to see him at old 
Meriwether Inn and endeavored to impress 
upon him that the President-elect was 
about to offer him a most responsible post 
and that it was his duty to accept. The 
fact is that Roosevelt wanted Hull in the 
Cabinet and was afraid he might decline. 

Hull, of course, was pleased, but he was 
genuinely reluctant to consent. He had 
been in public life a long time and realized 
that while the glitter and power of high 
administrative posts attract men, a ma- 
jority of them, soon after taking office, find 
themselves worried and tormented by the 
strain of official duties and the constant 
criticism of an unsympathetic public. 
Then, too, he knew the cost of official 
entertaining would prove a severe drain 
upon his slender financial resources. 

While appreciating his position, I pointed 
out the opportunity a post such as that of 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Secre- 
tary of State would give him to promote the 
economic views to the study of which he 
had devoted a lifetime. Finally Hull, un- 
convinced, left for the Little White House. 
There, Roosevelt tendered him the Secre- 
taryship of State, the most important 
place in the Cabinet. 

Throughout the crowded years since 
that peaceful meeting in the tiny village of 
Warm Springs, I have had an opportunity 
to observe Cordell Hull and the other men 
whom Roosevelt brought to Washington. 
I have seen them at the White House, at 
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Cabinet meetings, and elsewhere. Yet I 
still stand on a prophecy about Hull, 
jotted down for my own use in the fall of 
1933. I predicted that Cordell’s accom- 
plishments in office would be appreciated 
by future generations rather than his own, 
and that his record of accomplishment 
would stand out long after the rest of us 
were forgotten. 

Shortly after my talk with Hull at Warm 
Springs, the same kind of missionary work 
was done to persuade William H. Woodin, 
prominent New York industrialist, to ac- 
cept the post of Secretary of the Treasury. 
The job was delegated to Basil O’Connor, 
who had been Roosevelt’s law partner be- 
fore the latter became Governor of New 
York, and who was also an intimate friend 
of Woodin. Woodin was quiet to the point 
of shyness, and, although he had been a 
generous campaign contributor, wanted 
absolutely nothing in return. 

O’Connor called for Woodin one after- 
noon early in February and together they 
motored back and forth through Central 
Park in New York for an hour and a half, 
while Basil argued that under the grave 
conditions which prevailed, the responsi- 
bility of accepting was far less serious than 
the responsibility of refusing. Shortly 
afterward the President-elect, in a special 
announcement, revealed that Hull and 
Woodin would be in his Cabinet. 

Facing the Banking Crisis 

Two or three weeks before inauguration 
there was an ominous rumble in the bank- 
ing world — the forerunner of a collapse 
unprecedented in American history. Banks 
were beginning to give way under the pres- 
sure of years of mismanagement and the 
burden of worthless stocks and securities in 
their portfolios. Lines of frightened de- 
positors started to form in front of banks. 
The pressure became too strong in Michi- 
gan, center of the key automotive industry, 
and the Governor of Michigan was com- 
pelled to call a bank holiday. The fear 
psychology spread wider and wider. The 
shadow of the bank line started to spread 
clear across the country, touching every 
state. The depositors were insisting on 
cash withdrawals, and many were demand- 
ing gold. And the banks were beginning to 
run out of gold, so great was the drain. 
Other states followed the lead of Michigan 
and closed their banks. 

At his Hyde Park home, waiting for the 
special train that would take him to Wash- 
ington, Roosevelt was constantly informed 
of what was going on. He conferred with 
Woodin and other well-informed persons 
and prepared himself for the emergency. 
He went aboard the train that was to carry 
him to the nation’s capital — a couple of 
nights before the inauguration — facing the 
most serious crisis to confront a new presi- 
dent since the crucial day almost three 
quarters of a century before, when Abra- 
ham Lincoln took over the burdens of the 
White House. Lincoln looked out on a na- 
tion threatened with permanent dis- 
ruption through a civil war; Roosevelt 
looked out on a greater nation threatened 
with financial panic and economic chaos 
because of blind, unreasoning fear. 

As a member of the incoming Cabinet I 
was invited, with my wife and three young- 
sters, to ride to Washington on the Roose- 
velt special. The group on the train 
included members of the President-elect’s 
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family, Louie Howe, several other intimate 
friends, and the usual quota of newspaper 
correspondents and photographers. 

It was a late afternoon run from New 
York to Washington, and during the 
journey I was invited to chat with the 
President-elect. He was seated in a chair 
alongside the wall of the living-room, fac- 
ing across the car. I dropped into a chair 
beside him. Although in good spirits, as 
usual, he was fully conscious of the gravity 
of the moment and was inclined to be seri- 
ous in his mood and thoughts. He knew 
the entire nation was looking to him for the 
way out. To add to the burden of his 
troubles, the beloved Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana, who was to have be- 
come the new Attorney General, had died 
suddenly that very morning, making it 
necessary for Roosevelt to appoint a sub- 
stitute without delay. After consultation 
with Howe and a few other intimates, be- 
fore boarding the train, he had tendered 
the place to Homer S. Cummings, of Con- 
necticut. 

I recall that Roosevelt spent most of his 
time on the train chatting about religion. 
He said that a thought about God was the 
right way to start, and he told me about 
his own religious training as a child. He 
expressed the view that in a crisis like the 
approaching one the faith of the people 
was of first importance and that the funda- 
mentally religious sense of the American 
people would be a great factor in seeing the 
nation through. Then he told me of his 
intention to begin Inauguration Day by 
attending divine services at the Episcopal 
Church which he attended during Wilson’s 
administration. 

The conversation remains in my memory 
because it gave me a fresh insight into 
Roosevelt’s way of thinking and the man- 
ner in which he approached problems of 
overwhelming magnitude. He already had 
his mind made up on the fundamental 
policy for handling the complex banking 
situation. He reasoned that the question 
of the particular measures to be adopted 
was far less important than the need for 
restoring the shattered confidence of the 
American people. His attitude, in my 
judgment, was not that of a man who was 
carried away by conceit or overconfidence 
— it was the straightforward attitude of a 
man who sincerely believed that his fellow 
countrymen could be rallied to meet the 
test. 

Roosevelt’s Bold Course 

After the inaugural ceremony at the 
Capitol and the customary parade down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the members of the 
new Cabinet and also the White House 
secretariat were instructed to gather in the 
Oval Room, on the second floor of the 
White House, for the swearing-in cere- 
mony. For the first time in history all ap- 
pointees were to take the oath of office at 
the same time. 

It was the first time I had ever been in 
the White House. The brief exercises were 
witnessed only by the families of those 
being sworn in and a few friends of the 
Roosevelts. The new President sat at his 
desk, a beaming smile on his face, and read 
out the names one by one, beginning with 
that of Secretary of State Hull. The oath 
was administered to each separately by 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Afterward Roosevelt made a little talk, 
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bidding us welcome to the new administra- 
tion and expressing the hope that we would 
be able to pull together, for the common 
good. 

The nation saw another side of Roose- 
velt the next day, when he summoned 
Congress into special session and then 
boldly issued his proclamation closing every 
bank in America until the financial gale 
had a chance to pass over. The events of 
that week seem almost like a dream. The 
thing that to me still stands out above all 
else was the flaming courage of the man who 
dared to shut off the nation’s financial life, 
because he felt the emergency demanded 
it, and then calmly sat down before a 
microphone to ask his fellow Americans to 
have faith and confidence in what was 
transpiring. 

In my opinion, Roosevelt’s banking ad- 
dress will go down in history as one of the 
great utterances of an American president. 
Certainly no other talk ever called forth 
such a wave of spontaneous enthusiasm 
and co-operation. He risked tremendous 
odds in following the bold course he took. 
With a flash of inspiration he accomplished 
a miracle of wise government. 

There is no occasion for reviewing the 
steps which Roosevelt took to reopen the 
banks on a sound basis. In some quarters 
he has been criticized for not co-operating 
with the outgoing president, Mr. Hoover, 
who at the last minute wanted to do some- 
thing about the banking situation. Roose- 
velt was wise in refusing. It would have 
been bad judgment on his part to exercise 
authority without legal right — and then, 
too, Mr. Hoover never would have gone 
straight ahead, as Roosevelt was prepared 
to do, to meet the situation head on. The 
outgoing president was too inclined to a lot 
of fuss and feathers and to miss the popular 
approval that springs up in response to 
prompt and courageous action. 

The three months or so that followed, 
during which Roosevelt recommended to 
Congress a broad series of relief and re- 
covery measures, will also take their place 
in history as an outstanding example of 
democracy working at its best. 

The thing that had paralyzed the coun- 
try was not that the measures undertaken 
by the Hoover administration were wrong, 
but that they were undertaken timidly and 
failed to go far enough. 

A SIDE from the temporary measures de- 
signed only for emergency, the entire 
Roosevelt program may be tracked back 
to the policies and the principles of govern- 
ment which he advocated throughout his 
public life, particularly during his four 
years as Governor of New York State. 
The idea that the national reforms ad- 
vanced by Roosevelt were bom of ex- 
pediency on the spur of the moment is 
erroneous. 

Here was simply a case of a leader, with 
a proper sense of political timing, who 
realized that the temper of the country 
gave him a unique opportunity to ac- 
complish constructive reforms that other- 
wise might have taken a generation. The 
financial groups that later took up the hue 
and cry against the New Deal were silent 
because the chill of the depression was still 
upon them and they feared for the fate of 
their own vast properties. 

Many times during our conversations at 
Albany and Hyde Park, while Roosevelt 
was governor, I heard him express his be- 
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lief that a small financial oligarchy was 
squeezing the lifeblood out of industry and 
agriculture and threatening the nation. 
Apparently, many of his opponents never 
took the trouble to read his pre-election 
speeches, particularly his campaign speech 
at Columbus, Ohio, in 1932, in which he 
said in so many words that he intended to 
put the brakes on Wall Street as soon as he 
got into power. 

One exception should be noted among the 
financial groups, and that is the clique 
which dominated the power industry of 
America. They fought Roosevelt from the 
day his campaign for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination got under way, and no 
one will ever know how much money they 
poured out undercover in the unsuccessful 
effort to defeat his candidacy. A close re- 
reading of my letters to Roosevelt from the 
Pacific Coast in 1931 — while I was out 
looking for delegates — shows that the 
power trust was active at every hand and 
that the activities of their agents were 
known to me. The same reports came in 
from the South, from New York State, and 
from other sections. 

While paralysis and fear still gripped 
some of the minority groups, the Chief 
Executive was able to get across measures 
insuring bank deposits, the Social Security 
Act, the Farm Relief Bill, and other acts 
that were vitally needed. 

Men Behind the New Deal 

I have been asked time and again to 
name the persons upon whom Roosevelt 
leaned most heavily for advice during that 
baptismal period of the New Deal. The 
public were prone to think that some mys- 
terious person or persons behind the scenes 
actually pulled the strings. The press, in 
accommodating fashion, fostered the no- 
tion by printing many readable pieces 
about the “Brain Trust,” meaning the 
younger men around Roosevelt who had 
been called in for assistance in handling 
technical problems. 

In answering the question, I should be 
able to qualify as a dispassionate au- 
thority, because no one ever charged me 
with being the big inside man. Banking 
and financial problems were unfamiliar to 
me, and so were other very complex mat- 
ters considered and legislated on. Yet, all 
during that period, I saw Roosevelt fre- 
quently and was able to get a picture of 
what was taking place. 1 dropped into the 
White House morning after morning to 
talk things over, especially about impor- 
tant federal appointments. On many of 
these occasions F. D. R. would still be in 
bed, having finished his breakfast, reading 
the morning newspapers. Louie Howe was 
usually present, and we would chat maybe 
for a half-hour or an hour on what was 
transpiring and how the public was re- 
acting. In those conversations the Presi- 
dent was more interested in getting a line 
on public opinion and the political effect of 
the New Deal program than he was in dis- 
cussing specific measures. 

Of course, in giving my opinion on the 
individuals influential in getting the ad- 
ministration off to a good start, I am not 
attempting to talk for Roosevelt. Whether 
he agrees with me I don’t know, because I 
never asked him. But, in my judgment, 


two men did magnificent work. Those 
were Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings and the late William H. Woodin, 
Secretary of the Treasury. They labored 
quietly, and for that reason the public sort 
of overlooked them in the search for more 
glamorous heroes. 

Cummings gave invaluable assistance in 
cutting through the knotty legal problems. 
He provided Roosevelt with the legal opin- 
ions which he had to have in a hurry to 
deal effectively with a situation. Speed is a 
nightmare to most lawyers; but, although 
he knew his professional reputation was at 
stake in every opinion that he gave, Cum- 
mings forgot his own interests for the good 
of the cause. If he had insisted upon mov- 
ing with more caution, the whole job 
might have been badly bungled. 


Woodin was just as self-effacing and just 
as swift in seeing what was needed and in 
suggesting a way to do it. His firm grip on 
the practical side of finance and his cool 
judgment prevented a number ©f damag- 
ing errors. 

The Original "Brain Trusters” 

Dozens of people were consulted on the 
banking legislation, on relief and recovery 
measures, the NRA, public works, and the 
other great problems. In praising Cum- 
mings and Woodin it is not my purpose to 
say the final word or to take away any 
credit from the young fellows in the “Brain 
Trust” and others who gave truly impor- 
tant help. 

The story of the so-called “Brain Trust” 
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resulted simply from the fact that when 
Roosevelt was running for president he 
needed the assistance of people who could 
give him detailed and technical assistance 
on specific problems. For example, while 
he knew far more about agriculture than 
most men in public life and knew that it 
was vitally important to raise the income 
of the farmers, he needed a lot of statistics 
on grain exports, the volume of various 
crops, the relief efforts made by other ad' 
ministrations, and a raft of similar informa- 
tion on which to base his talks. The same 
was true of banking, relief, and other is- 
sues. 

The first man brought in was Raymond 
Moley, a professor at Columbia University, 
who had helped Roosevelt in a study of 
judicial problems while the latter was Gov- 
ernor of New York State. He was called in 
time and again when information was 
needed on other subjects with which he 
was familiar. When the campaign got 
under way, a number of others were em- 
ployed for the same purpose, and they met 
in a group in order to collaborate and to 
exchange information. 

The group included Rexford G. Tugwell, 
another Columbia University man, who, if 
my memory is correct, was first brought in 
by Moley; Adolf A. Berle, an authority on 
banking and corporations; Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman, long a close friend and ad- 
viser of Roosevelt; and Hugh S. Johnson, 
who later attained nation-wide fame as the 
dynamic head of the NR A. Basil O’Connor, 
Roosevelt’s former law partner, sometimes 
acted as an intermediary between the group 
and Roosevelt. 

The group was wholly informal and per- 
haps no one would ever have noticed it had 
not an enterprising newspaperman tagged 
it with the name “Brain Trust,” a term 
which stuck and immediately made the 
group front-page news. Later most of 
these men came to Washington to assist 
Roosevelt. 

S INCE the “Brain Trust” was roundly 
ridiculed by a large section of the press 
as a bunch of “starry-eyed visionaries” and 
“crackpot reformers,” it may surprise a lot 
of people to know that my good friend, 
Hugh Johnson, ex-cavalry officer and news- 
paper columnist, was a member of the 
original group. Well, he was, and I insist 
upon giving him full credit (even though 
he probably won’t want it). Some folks in 
a position to know said ' Hugh was the 
ablest of them all. 

After Moley, Johnson was the first mem- 
ber of the select inner council to brave the 
cold political breezes in person, which he 
did by endeavoring to fill the difficult and 
discouraging role of director of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. In the 
comparatively short period in which he 
attempted to set up a few rules to govern 
businessmen in their relations with labor 
and with each other, I think Hugh hit the 
front pages oftener than any other indi- 
vidual on record other than the President 
himself. He was denounced from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific as a ruthless dictator, 
and, to put it in the words of his own brusque 
prophecy when he took over the job, “dead 
cats” were soon being hurled at him from 
all directions. There is no doubt that the 
NRA, under Johnson’s direction, tried to 
take in too much territory and that a dif- 
ferent story might have been told if fewer 
regulations had been set up and the efforts 
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at supervision had been restricted to 
fewer industries. 

As a matter of fact, however, the so- 
called “Brain Trusters” really never exer- 
cised so much influence in determining the 
basic policies of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion as the public imagined — and certainly 
not so much as they, themselves, thought 
they did. I have been amused many times 
at friends who whispered in my ear about 
dinner parties at which th6 guests were 
held spellbound by one or another of the 
“bright young men,” who readily admitted 
membership in the “ Brain Trust,” explain- 
ing the ideas and the philosophy behind 
the New Deal program. The inference 
was, of course, that the philosophy and the 
basic ideas actually originated with the 
gentleman who was doing the expounding. 
1 suppose that things like that do no 
permanent damage. 

Why Moley and Douglas Left 

The best evidence of the influence of the 
“Brain Trust” is the fact that virtually all 
the original members of the group have 
disappeared, while a new crop of men is at 
hand to do the same kind of very necessary 
spade work. 

Moley at first was regarded as a symbol 
for the entire group. He had Roosevelt’s 
complete confidence, and, although the 
opposition started shooting at him as a 
Red and a visionary, the same people 
would hardly call him that now. Moley’s 
departure from the picture was made nec- 
essary by a series of unfortunate incidents 
during his attendance at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference in London in the early 
fall of 1933. 

These incidents precipitated a break be- 
tween himself and Secretary of State Hull, 
Robert W. Bingham, Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and other high officials in 
the nation, and obviously the President 
was bound to defer to the latter group to 
prevent a Cabinet break. 

Moley’s trouble was that he was inclined 
to be temperamental and to imagine that 
every man who took issue with his view- 
point did so through personal dislike. For 
that reason he found it hard to work in 
harness with other people. 

The fact is that any man who aspires to 
cut out a place for himself in public life 
must have a hide as thick as that of a 
rhinoceros. And, above all things, he must 
learn to trim his views to meet the opinions 
of others. 

I saw Lewis W. Douglas, of Arizona, 
also called a “Brain Truster,” frequently, 
because a Cabinet officer naturally comes 
into contact with the federal budget offi- 
cer, and because Roosevelt did the unprece- 
dented and gracious thing of letting him 
sit in at Cabinet meetings. Douglas broke 
away from the administration and became 
one of Roosevelt’s severest critics because 
he disliked the fiscal policies of the New 
Deal, especially the idea of spending to 
promote relief and recovery. 

Without questioning the sincerity of his 
views, I was never impressed with Douglas 
as a public figure. He seemed to think that 
a government had done its duty if the 
budget was balanced. To put it bluntly, he 
had the Wall Street point of view. He was 
against spending because it tended to raise 
taxes, but he never, as far as I could dis- 
cover, had anything definite to offer on 
how to feed the millions of people who were 
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suffering from loss of jobs, loss of income, 
and loss of savings. 

A fault common to many of the “ Brain 
Trusters” and other inexperienced men 
who have been trusted in this administra- 
tion with high responsibilities and given 
ready access to the White House is a 
tendency to forget that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is President of the United States. 

There is a tremendous and heady thrill 
in being allowed to sit daily at the elbow of 
the man who is shaping policies and meas- 
ures which influence the lives of 1 30,000,000 
people and to be asked for opinions. The 
man who finds himself in such a position 
may at first attempt to sway the judgment 
of the President because he honestly thinks 
the Chief Executive is making a mistake, 
but more and more there is a tendency to 
insist upon his own views because he wants 
to see them adopted as administration 
policy. 

I have no doubt that Douglas resigned 
because he had deep convictions against 
the fiscal policies which Roosevelt was fol- 
lowing. Yet I cannot help th'nking that in 
some of the statements which he issued 
later he was inclined to overlook the im- 
portant fact that Roosevelt made him a 
national figure and that he did not make 
Roosevelt. 

James P. Warburg was another indi 
vidual who, to my way of thinking, was 
altogether too harsh in his personal re- 
marks about the President after the latter 
had been kind enough to honor him with a 
place of trust and responsibility. 

T)EOPLE often point to the “Brain Trust- 
-L ers” who were formerly with Roosevelt 
and who are now gone as indicating that the 
President is headstrong, self-opinionated, 
and hard to get along with. That is overdo- 
ing the picture. Up to the present writing, 
well along in his second administration, 
he has not had one resignation from 
his Cabinet. It remains the same as when 
he took office except for a few changes 
made necessary by death. This is due in 
large measure to the fact that his Cabinet 
is composed mostly of persons long ex- 
perienced in the wear and tear of practical 
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politics. An old hand at the game like 
Homer S. Cummings, for example, would 
hardly make the mistake of confusing him- 
self with the President simply because he 
had a big part in the bank-holiday pro- 
gram. 

There have been numerous occasions 
when Cordell Hull might have packed his 
bags and walked out of the State Depart- 
ment in a huff because of some incident in 
connection with the tense and delicate for- 
eign situations which he has had to handle. 
He remained on because he appreciates 
that disturbing incidents are inevitable in 
public life and because he sincerely believes 
in the ultimate triumph of his policies. 

F. D. R.’s Weak Spot 

I have been sitting across the table from 

F. D. R. for more than a decade now, deal- 
ing with him constantly in relation to 
political and governmental matters of the 
most controversial nature. It would be 
idle for me to give the impression that we 
never had a disagreement or that I have 
been satisfied with everything he has ever 
undertaken. But 1 always reflect upon the 
fact that whatever position I have been 
fortunate enough to attain in public life 
has been due to him, and not vice versa. As 
a result my political health is still pretty 
good, despite reports to the contrary, 
while I have seen literally dozens of others, 
come and go. 

Public interest in the “Brain Trust” 
reached its peak during the 1936 presi- 
dential race with a Republican slogan 
which might have been paraphrased to 
read, “Turn the Professors out.” The 
brunt of the attack was borne by Rexford 

G. Tugwell, head of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. who was described as the 
head of a. cabal, composed of dreamy-eyed 
intellectuals who had taken away from the 
President the actual control of govern- 
mental policy. 

I met Tugwell on a few occasions only 
and got the impression of a man who was 
sincerely interested in improving economic 
conditions. Never having read the books 
written by him, I am not in a position to 
say whether his views were radical or com- 
munistic. In his discussions with me he 
was sensible and never arbitrary. There is 
no question that Tugwell was close to the 
President, that he enjoyed the White 
House confidence. Yet, despite his close- 
ness to the President, Tugwell never took 
advantage of that position and he was ex- 
tremely careful to stay in his own back 
yard. He kept his fingers out of politics 
and tended to his own knitting, an example 
that could have been followed with profit 
by some of his successors. 

Many of Roosevelt’s troubles have 
arisen from the fact that he is too easygo- 
ing with subordinates. He permits them 
to take in too much territory and, even 
when they assume the functions of other 
officials, he is inclined to look on the situa- 
tion with amused tolerance. He will over- 
look mistakes and shortcomings if he likes 
a man. From this tendency to leniency the 
public often gets the impression that the 
administration is torn and ripped by con- 
flicting factions. During the early days 
people often went to the White House with 
whispered warnings that Moley was exer- 
cising too much power, that Hugh Johnson 
was getting too much publicity, or that 
this or that official was tending to put the 
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President in eclipse. Roosevelt simply 
smiled away these complaints. He seldom 
brings himself to the point of giving a sub' 
ordinate a sharp going-over. 

Roosevelt positively hates to fire a man 
or woman he knows, even when the provo- 
cation is severe. He put up for a long spell 
with a sharp disagreement between Secre- 
tary Wallace and George Peek over farm 
policies when the latter was with the Triple 
A Administration. Later Peek was shifted 
to the Export-Import Bank Corporation, 
where he carried on a campaign against the 
trade policies of Secretary of State Hull. 
The President knew about it but was re- 
luctant to act. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes and 
Under-Secretary West both had intimate, 
personal relations with Roosevelt. Their 
affection for the President was not extended 
to each other. Ickes and West were badly 
in need of a political divorce for incom- 
patibility long before the President got 
around to do something about it. Being 
fond of both men, he disliked the idea of 
siding with either. He hates to hurt the 
feelings of persons whom he really likes, 
and hence he is inclined to keep an in- 
competent in office until the time finally 
arrives when he has to get rid of him. . . . 

On the other hand, a fact which few peo- 
ple realize about President Roosevelt is 
that he dearly loves a fight. Indeed, this 
battling nature of his is the key in many 
respects to his whole character. I am frank 
to confess that there have been times when 
I have felt that the President, from sheer 
joy of fight, battled too hard, when a 
compromising attitude might have ac- 
complished more than a direct line drive. 

I RECALL an incident which shows how 
he is inclined to meet a situation.' There 
had recently been made public my annual 
report as Postmaster General, which set 
forth that the Department was operating 
at a slight profit after the annual sums paid 
out in the form of mail subsidies had been 
deducted. This form of bookkeeping was 
legitimate, was permitted by Congress, and 
was in the same style that most business 
firms employ. The subsidies, of course, 
were in reality gratuities paid to ship- 
owners and others by Congress for a spe- 
cific purpose, and not properly chargeable 
to the Post Office Department 
However, with the publication of the re- 
port, numbers of newspapers printed edi- 
torials seeking to create the impression 
that the report was so framed in an effort 
to deceive the public. I said nothing, and 
did nothing. The President, on the other 
hand, was incensed at what he considered 
unfair criticism by newspapers which neg- 
lected to inform the public that they, them- 
selves, were receiving annual subsidies 
from the Post Office Department. The 
subsidies were in the form of privileges, 
permitting them to mail their papers at 
rates below the actual cost of handling. 

The President called me to the White 
House and told me of his intention to put 
the entire matter before the public. I 
urged strongly against this course — first, 
because I disliked to see him involved on 
my part, and, second, because it is a com- 
mon saying in politics that no individual 
can win a controversy with the press. 
However, he was unyielding in his de- 
termination to go ahead and make the 
fight. He knew as well as anyone else that 
newspapers are published seven days a 
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week; that they can print what they like, 
leave out what they like; and it is fool- 
hardy to challenge them on their own 
grounds. This little-understood combative 
streak in him explains why he seems so 
constantly engaged in a thunderous war 
against those he believes opposed to his 
^efforts to humanize the government. 

The Campaign for Repeal 

During the hot summer months of 1933, 
while public attention was focused upon 
the recovery efforts of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, I was making sure that 
enough states voted for repeal of the 18th 
Amendment to kill it, as advocated in the 
party platform. Sentiment for repeal was 
strong, but Roosevelt and I, and other 
party leaders, were afraid that the tide 
might start turning before definite action 
was taken. 

We were especially concerned about the 
Southern states. I stumped a number of 
these states, and the President entered the 
drive personally by sending to Leon Mc- 
Cord, of Alabama, a letter in which he 
pointed out that he was most anxious to 
see the 18th Amendment taken out of the 
Constitution. The result was that before 
the end of 1933 we could look back with 
pride upon the ending of the prohibition 
era as a major accomplishment of the 
Democratic Party. I know that my efforts 
helped a trifle, at least, because one dis- 
gusted fellow in Pennsylvania wrote that, 
although he was a lifelong, dry, he was 
going to support repeal just to get me 
off the air. He said that every time he 
turned the dial of his radio I was appeal- 
ing for repeal votes. 

The Job Stampede 

Patronage is a term used to describe gov- 
ernment jobs filled by men and women 
appointed as the result of political recom- 
mendations. A job, for example, held by a 
young man endorsed by his senator or 
representative in Congress, or by some high 
official in the party, is a patronage job. 
Although the word has behind it a long 
history of honorable usage, many people 
apparently never heard of it before 1933 
and seem to think the practice was in- 
vented by me in a diabolical scheme to re- 
place faithful government employees with 
deserving Democrats. In fact, the whole 
business of patronage was pumped up into 
such a major campaign issue in the 1936 
election that the word came to have a 
sinister meaning in the public mind. 

So let us begin at the beginning by lay- 
ing down the proposition that dispensing 
jobs under the patronage system has been 
followed by both major political parties 
and that when it comes to doing a thorough 
job of it the Republicans, on occasions, can 
make us Democrats look like so many ama- 
teurs. There is no room for argument on 
that score, because I have the records. 

The patronage controversy naturally 
centered around me because the national 
chairman of a political party is looked upon 
as the final arbiter in matters of that kind, 
and he is the man who must place party 
recommendations and endorsements di- 
rectly before the President. After a close 
study of the records I decided the only dif- 
ference between myself and the gentlemen 
who performed similar services in the past 
for the G. O. P. was this — I frankly said I 


believed in the patronage system, while 
they never did. In fact, after Roosevelt’s 
first election in 1932, I even let the public 
in on the secret by telling the exact meth- 
ods to be followed in job distribution in a 
special article written for The American 
Magazine. 

The furor kicked up by such a matter-of- 
fact announcement was amusing. It seems 
that my policy of candidly espousing the 
idea of patronage violated all the known 
rules of the game — the thing to do was to 
employ patronage methods but never say 
so publicly. 

Many Americans would like to know 
what happened when we turned the po- 
litical complexion of the federal govern- 
ment from Republican to Democratic. It 
was an interesting process and I propose 
merely to touch on the high spots and 
to relate some comical things that hap- 
pened. 

The Republicans had given us a good 
lesson on a thorough house-cleaning job. 
Nodoubt Woodrow Wilson had some Demo- 
crats around in his day, and a few of them, 
at least, must have been efficient, but they 
were among the missing by the time we got 
to Washington. Except for those stipulated 
by law on bipartisan commissions, it was a 
government of Republicans, by Republi- 
cans, and very largely for Republicans. 

T HAD anticipated quite a rush of deserv- 

ing patriots who were willing to help 
carry the governmental burden, but hadn’t 
the slightest conception of how great the 
stampede would be. Job-seekers swarmed 
to Washington by the hundreds and thou- 
sands, until it seemed as though they must 
have arrived by special trainloads. They 
hurried to the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Committee and, when they learned it 
was impossible to see me there, they hur- 
ried over to the Post Office Building to de- 
mand an audience with me at once. 

For two or three months I was compelled 
to hand over the running of the Post Office 
Department to my worthy assistants, 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, William W. Howes, 
Harllee Branch, and other capable aides, 
while I handled the job-seekers. 

The fact is that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration came into office in the midst of a 
bitter depression and many of these men 
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and women were driven to the point of 
desperation in the effort to find something 
to do. And, unhappily, most of them felt 
that all I had to do was say the word and 
employment was assured. 

Dozens of the job aspirants discovered 
in what hotel I lived, and they haunted the 
corridors in an effort to catch me. As a re- 
sult, I had to slip back and forth to and 
from the office like a man dodging a 
sheriff’s writ. After the pressure let up a 
bit I was just about the happiest person 
on earth. 

The Test of Patronage 

In view of my experiences it is reasonable 
to ask why I favor the patronage system. 
The answer is that thousands of jobs in 
Uncle Sam’s service touch very closely the 
daily lives of the American people, and the 
manner in which those jobs are ad- 
ministered largely determines the attitude 
of the public toward the administration in 
power. 

It was proper and essential that the jobs 
which closely touched matters of policy 
should be filled by persons in sympathy 
with the purposes of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and that was the program we 
carried out. Such jobs, of course, do not 
include the great army of clerks, stenogra- 
phers, technicians, and other workers who 
hold office by virtue of the Civil Service. 
No effort was made to displace them, and 
none could be made under the law. 

Replacements were not made in a hurry, 
and were not made in one hundred per cent 
of the cases, as many of our political op- 
ponents contend. Nor were all the new 
employees Democrats. On the contrary, 
President Roosevelt chose two men in his 
Cabinet who had previously been identi- 
fied with the opposite political party, and 
he probably appointed more men and 
women who were not members of his own 
party than any president in recent his- 
tory. 

However, it was my duty, as chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, to 
recommend Democrats for the key posi- 
tions, whenever and wherever they were 
available, and I did it to the best of my 
ability. The rules we followed can be 
boiled down to a few essentials, as they 
were in the article I wrote for The Ameri- 
can Magazine. They were: 

First: Is the applicant qualified? Sec- 
ond: Is he loyal to the party and sympa- 
thetic toward the program of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt? 

I said at the time that “patronage is the 
test by which a party shows its fitness to 
govern,” and after watching the system in 
operation for more than five years I am 
more than ever convinced that it is. It is 
impossible for a president of the United 
States or a Cabinet member or the head of 
an independent government establishment 
to put his policies into operation with 
maximum effectiveness unless his key em- 
ployees are fully in sympathy with his 
aims. 

Some of the greatest troubles the Presi- 
dent has had were caused by subordinate 
officials who were in sharp disagreement 
with his policies and, rightly or wrongly, 
were sabotaging the job he was trying to 
accomplish. 

That was notably true of the Treasury 
Department in the earlier days. For some 
time before his resignation, Secretary 
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Woodin was physically unable to run the 
department as it should have been run. He 
wanted to resign earlier, but the President 
said no. Some of the officials under him 
held economic views similar to those of 
Budget Director Douglas and actually were 
averse to carrying out President Roose- 
velt’s direct orders. That situation was 
corrected when Henry Morgen thau, Jr., a 
close friend of the Chief Executive, who 
believed in his policies, took over the de- 
partment. 

In connection with this patronage busi- 
ness it is well to keep in mind two other 
things. First, while I transmitted to the 
White House and to other Cabinet offi- 
cials many recommendations for appoint- 
ments, only a small part of them were 
actually approved. That does not mean 
that the applicants were double-crossed. 
It simply means that the applicants failed 
to show required qualifications, or that 
someone else was considered more capable. 
In the second place, bear in mind that it is 
just as important to keep out undesired 
applicants as it is to put in friendly ap- 
pointees. 

For example, it would be very bad for 
the Roosevelt administration to appoint 
an official to an outstanding position in 
New York, Illinois, or some other state if 
the person designated was unacceptable 
either to the senators and representatives 
or to the people of that state. Such ap- 
pointments have been made and the re- 
action has always been bad. 

W HEN Dr. Arthur E. Morgan was ap- 
pointed a director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, he came to see me, at the 
suggestion of the White House, to talk 
over his plans for making appointments. 
He was a very earnest man and I think he 
truly desired to do an outstanding job in 
developing the government’s plan at 
Muscle Shoals. 

Although I suggested no one for ap- 
pointment, I hinted that it would be wise 
to avoid appointing people unacceptable 
to the senators and representatives from 
that area, pointing out that it is a smart 
practice in government to avoid an- 
tagonizing the men who vote the appro- 
priations. 

Dr. Morgan promptly replied, in what 
seemed to me a discourteous fashion, that 
he would appoint whom he liked and that 
he had no interest whatever in politics. I 
remarked that President Roosevelt would 
never have landed in the White House if 
someone hadn’t thought about politics, 
and that Dr. Morgan, himself, was a po- 
litical appointee. 

Dr. Morgan got a bit more wrathy at 
that, and so did I. The upshot was that 
I thanked him for coming over, and told 
him that for all of me he could go out and 
do what he pleased. I never saw him after 
that and never tried to help him or hurt 
him in connection with the TV A. 

However, when he got in trouble later, 
it was perfectly apparent that Dr. Morgan 
simply didn’t understand how to get along 
with other people, and that’s an indis- 
pensable quality in public life. Moreover, 
he never consulted Democratic senators, 
and they were not inclined to go to his de- 
fense or to give him a lift in presenting his 
side of the case to the public. 

Politics is a co-operative business. Even 
a lone wolf needs help at times. I believe a 
man should listen to the recommendations 
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of others in the party, because they helped 
him attain his own position. Men like Dr. 
Morgan, who think they are pursuing the 
only pure course by refusing to accept 
recommendations from senators and com 
gressmen, usually wind up by appointing 
only their own friends and confidants. 
And that is a far worse kind of spoilsman^ 
ship than any other. . . . 

How Appointments Are Made 

During Roosevelt’s visit to Warm 
Springs, shortly after the election of 1932, 
I went over with him this question of 
patronage. As a result, he made out a list 
of competent people in the various states 
who he thought had given valuable as- 
sistance and were entitled to be considered 
for administration posts. I made out a 
similar list. This procedure did not mean 
that only those who supported Roosevelt 
in the campaign or in the preconvention 
drive were to receive consideration — far 
from it. On the contrary, he subsequently 
appointed dozens of people who had never 
been active in politics or who supported 
someone besides himself. 

Nevertheless, the lists we compiled were 
very helpful. In the stirring days of the 
convention at Chicago the loyalty of men 
and women was tested to the limit. We 
knew who stood fast and who yielded to 
promises or threats and went over to the 
enemy. 

And so, after the election of 1932, I got 
many a broad smile watching some of the 
folks who came along to remind us how they 
had fought and bled for our cause. Some 
of these gentlemen may have appeared to 
do so — as far as public appearances went. 
But I was acquainted with what went on 
behind the scenes, and after the Chicago 
convention I arranged for confidential 
reports from thoroughly reliable people 
on the inside story of every delegation. 

Often I browse 
through those reports 
to keep them fresh in 
my mind. I’ve never 
shown them to any- 
one, but they have 
given me many a 
hearty laugh — and 
much very useful in- 
formation. I know 
who stood for Roose- 
velt and who tried to 
“stop Roosevelt” by 
breaking his delega- 
tions from within. 

As a matter of 
routine in many in- 
stances, I merely 
transmit to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the 
appointment rec- 
ommendations of 
senators and repre- 
sentatives and other 
outstanding party 
figures. Often I know 
nothing about the 
person recommended 
and frankly say so to 
the Chief Executive. 

Recommendations of 
my own for federal 
positions are always 
based on personal 
knowledge o indi- 
viduals, their quali- 


fications, and their efforts to bring about 
the success of the Roosevelt program. 
They are always based upon national and 
party considerations and not upon mere 
friendship. 

Frequently I go over to the White House 
and discuss with President Roosevelt as 
many as twenty federal appointments at 
one time. The list may include a judge- 
ship, a few United States marshals and 
attorneys, and similar positions. The Presi- 
dent goes into each case with extreme care. 
He never seems to grow weary of routine 
matters of that nature and he insists upon 
exercising his own responsibility. 

I know a number of people who sincerely 
think that this appointment system is 
wrong, because so much reliance is placed 
upon members of Congress and other elected 
officials. To my way of thinking that is 
the most democratic way of all and, in the 
long run, the best way of getting compe- 
tent people. 

The objection of most people to the sys- 
tem is that patronage is used to build po- 
litical machines. That is a fact and it 
would be senseless to deny it. However 
when political organizations begin think- 
ing about jobs and nothing else, when they 
forget that public business should come 
first, they have commenced their own 
death chant. A lust for jobs on the part of 
shortsighted leaders has broken up more 
political organizations, both Republican 
and Democratic, than any other single 
cause. It is no part of the present ad- 
ministration’s program to bring about the 
discipline of public protest for such a rea- 
son. 

Patronage — and patronage alone — is not 
the only thing that keeps a political party 
knit together. With time, patience, and 
hard work, I could construct a major po- 
litical party in the United States without 
holding out a single job to deserving parti- 
sans. 


The Democratic Party was kept alive 
without patronage for years, when critics 
thought its demise was inevitable, merely 
because devoted bands of men and women, 
committed to its principles, had the cour- 
age to keep it alive. It would remain alive 
and healthy even if Congress should decide 
tomorrow to place every single job in the 
federal government under Civil Service, 
with the single exception of the presi- 
dency. . . . 

Huey Long Tackles the President 

Any discussion of federal patronage in 
this administration must consider the re- 
lationship between the administration and 
Huey P. Long, late Senator from Louisi- 
ana, who, in a few years, built himself a 
place of power in national politics. Start- 
ing without wealth or family prestige 
or the influence of friends, Long climbed 
into absolute control of Louisiana while 
still a comparatively young man, and 
wielded that power with vigor and ruth- 
lessness. 

Huey and I bumped into each other al- 
most constantly during the first years of 
the New Deal, and for a time it seemed as 
if we were destined to be in a state of 
permanent collision. During the campaign 
he supported Roosevelt, even though the 
effort was apparently irksome to him. 
Once Congress reassembled in special ses- 
sion early in March, 1933, however, Huey 
was off the reservation attacking the ad- 
ministration’s bank-opening bill and other 
measures, whooping it up in characteristic 
style. 

It was a time of extreme tension, and 
President Roosevelt was engrossed in his 
relief and recovery program. Naturally, 
the task of considering federal appointees 
in the various states was delayed for a few 
months. Most of the senators and repre- 
sentatives appreciated the situation and 
were patient. But 
Long wanted action, 
and he was accus- 
tomed to getting what 
he wanted without 
delay. 

Huey was by na- 
ture a solo singer. It 
was impossible for 
him to take a place 
in a chorus. Even in 
his attitude toward 
the President, Long 
had to be the domi- 
nant mind. From the 
beginning he kept 
telephoning me and 
the White House, 
insisting that the 
Louisianians he rec- 
ommended be ap- 
pointed without 
delay. 

Meanwhile, hun- 
dreds of pleas and 
petitions were pour- 
ing in from citizens 
in Louisiana who 
said their rights were 
being invaded by the 
policies written into 
the law by the Long 
regime. The Presi- 
dent decided to in- 
form Long that he 
would not accept his 
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recommendations, and for the purpose in- 
vited the Senator and me to meet him in 
his office in the White House. 

It was a morning appointment, the day 
was hot, and Huey came charging in in his 
usual jaunty manner. He was dressed in 
light summer clothes and wore a sailor 
straw hat with a brightly colored band. He 
took a chair beside the desk, facing the 
Chief Executive. I was seated near by. 

The conversation opened in easy, good- 
natured fashion, but Huey lost no time in 
giving the impression that he was actually 
responsible for Roosevelt’s nomination at 
Chicago. He had come in with a chip on 
his shoulder and, although his words were 
courteous enough, it was obvious that he 
was there to test the mettle of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He kept his hat 
on during most of the conversation. At 
first I thought it was an oversight, but 
soon realized it was deliberate. 

I glanced at Roosevelt and saw that 
he was aware of what was taking place 
and was enjoying it immensely. He had 
a broad smile on his face which never 
changed, not even when Huey repeatedly 
leaned over to tap him on the knee or the 
elbow to emphasize a point. 

While he was talking, Marvin H. McIn- 
tyre, the White House appointment secre- 
tary, came into the room. McIntyre stood 
there for a moment with his teeth clenched, 
and I thought he was going to pull the hat 
off Huey’s head. Later he told me that 
was exactly what he started to do, but de- 
cided he might embarrass the President. 
After a while Huey sensed that he had 
made a blunder. He took off the straw in 
one of his gestures, and kept it off. 

Throughout the conversation there was 
not one ill-tempered or hasty retort. Long 
contended that he had supported the Presi- 
dent’s program and was entitled to be 
recognized in the distribution of patronage. 
Roosevelt insisted that his sole interest was 
in seeing that worthy men were appointed. 
He made no promises to Long whatever. 

Opening the Assault 

Long complained bitterly that Arthur A. 
Ballantine, a Hoover appointee, was still 
undersecretary of the Treasury. That was 
merely to acquaint the new men with their 
duties, and was so recognized by Treasury 
officials and by Ballantine, himself. How- 
ever, the Internal Revenue Bureau had 
entered tax suits against Long and some of 
his followers during the Hoover adminis- 
tration, and as a result Huey was very 
bitter against Republicans. It is only fair 
to add that he never mentioned the tax 
suits to the President. 

When the meeting broke up, Long and 
I left the President’s office together. In 
front of the Executive Offices, before we 
separated, Huey said, “What the hell is 
the use of coming down to see this fellow? 
I can’t win any decision over him.” It was 
the last time he ever went to the White 
House and it was the last conversation I 
ever had with him. 

Huey was already nationally known, his 
share-the-wealth plan was becoming a 
household byword, and we didn’t assume 
that he could be tossed aside without po- 
litical consequences. I have no doubt that 
he welcomed the split and was pleased to 
have it originate on the other side. He was 
looking far beyond the political horizon to 
the presidential campaign of 1936 and 
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after. To play second fiddle to any man 
was foreign to his nature. 

Early in the winter of 1935 Long began 
his assaults on the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and the Democratic Party, and made 
up his mind to make me bear the brunt of 
the attack. 

I was a fairly easy target, because the 
press hostile to the administration had 
been criticizing me for acting in the dual 
capacity of Postmaster General and Nat- 
ional Chairman of the Democratic Party. 
I made no effort to answer those criticisms. 
Huey, however, quietly gathered every- 
thing he saw in print on the subject and 
finally formally presented charges against 
me and demanded a Senate investigation. 
The charges were placed before the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee of the 
Senate. 

Day after day Huey took the Senate 
floor, to delight packed galleries with 
threats that he was going to “blow the roof 
off the Capitol” by an expose of the wicked- 
ness of the Roosevelt administration. He 
thrashed up and down the aisles reading 
excerpts from newspapers and bellowing 
that what he read was noth : ng compared 
to what he was going to prove. 

While Long’s charges were vague and 
indefinite, he sought to imply in his speeches 
that I was profiting, through my private 
business connections, from government 
contracts for the construction of post of- 
fices and other buildings be ng erected with 
Public Works funds. Ickes was Public 
Works Administrator, and the Treasury 
Department also had a large say in the 
awarding of post-office contracts. 

I returned from a vacation in Florida to 
attend a conference with the President, at 
which both Ickes and Morgenthau were 
present. Both told Roosevelt that they 
had called for the papers in the cases men- 
tioned by Long and said there was not a 
shred of evidence to support his charges. 

T HE President was anxious to have my 
name cleared. He knew the charges 
were without foundation and he realized 
also that it was really a thrust aimed at 
him by an ambitious and unscrupulous 
opponent. He suggested that I ask for an 
investigation and appear personally and 
refute the charges. He felt that this would 
end the matter and prove a boomerang to 
Long by showing how wholly unwarranted 
his charges were. 

But for once I disagreed with the Presi 
dent of the United States. I had done 
nothing wrong and had no intention of act- 
ing the part of scapegoat to help keep Long 
in the headlines. I realized that the very 
fact that a man goes before a committee to 
answer charges and submits himself to 
cross-examination leaves an unpleasant 
impression on the public. Even questions 
— if asked by an unscrupulous man — can 
leave a bad implication when seen in cold 
print, no matter what answer is given in 
reply. Huey would have liked nothing bet- 
ter than to stage a Roman holiday at my 
expense, and I had no wish to be a martyr. 

The President, however, pointed out 
that the Long accusations had been given 
nation-wide circulation and that the public 
might get the wrong impression if I made 
no answer. The logic of that was apparent. 
We finally decided that I should make 
no public statement but should send the 
Senate committee a detailed and specific 
answer to everything said by Long. 


THE 

Some of the things Huey said implied 
grave wrongdoing on my part and some of 
them were merely funny. For example, he 
cited the fact that the Texas legislature 
had passed a resolution approving my 
work, and charged that I was guilty of in- 
spiring the resolution. It was a bit of 
clowning, but I had to answer it. 

Another charge — far more serious — was 
an effort to impute to me wrongdoing in 
connection with the distribution of relief 
funds. In response to that charge, I in- 
formed the Senate committee that I had 
absolutely nothing to do with the ex- 
penditure of work relief funds, and never 
had attempted to assume jurisdiction over 
such expenditures. That statement is still 
true. 

In addition to this formal statement of 
fact which went before the committee I 
went to several members of the Senate 
personally friendly to me and showed them 
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my checkbook, copies of my income tax 
returns for several years, and every other 
paper that had a bearing on my personal 
financial situation. 

These papers completely refuted the 
charge that I was profiting, directly or in- 
directly, from government business, and 
they showed also that, after spending all 
my mature years in politics, the only thing 
I had collected in a financial way was a 
collection of debts running into thousands 
of dollars. 

The facts in my behalf were placed be- 
fore the Senate by Senator Josiah W. 
Bailey of North Carolina, who tackled 
Huey at his own game at a time when 
many of his colleagues were shying away 
from the Louisianian’s sharp and irre- 
sponsible tongue. 

Long’s resolution was brought to a vote, 
and by a wide margin the Senate decided 
he had failed to establish even prima-facie 
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evidence of wrongdoing, and the proposed 
investigation was quashed. 

The vote was largely along party lines. 
Of course, I realized that it was essentially 
a political move, and had no ill feeling 
when regular Republicans like Vanden- 
berg of Michigan and Austin of Vermont 
voted to investigate. However, I was 
pleased that such outstanding members of 
the Senate as Hiram W. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, William E. Borah of Idaho, and 
Henrik Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite of 
Minnesota, voted to dismiss the charges 
without investigation. The name of each 
of them has behind it a golden star in my 
private book of accounts. 

A short time afterward an acquaintance 
of mine asked Long why he brought the 
charges against me. “Oh,” said Huey, 
“Jim was the biggest rooster in the yard, 
and I thought that if I could break his legs 
the rest would be easy.” He said candidly 
that he had hoped his daily speeches on the 
subject would bring in a number of anony- 
mous communications that would help him 
to sustain his charges, but none came. His 
was a fishing expedition, nothing more. 

Long’s Real Strength 

I have always made an effort not to let 
personal bias warp my political judgment, 
and so, not to be caught napping, the 
Democratic National Committee con- 
ducted a secret national poll during this 
period to find out if Huey’s share-the- 
wealth program was attracting many cus- 
tomers. The results of that poll — which 
were kept secret — were quite surprising. 
They indicated that, running on a third- 
party ticket, Long would be able to poll 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 votes for 
the presidency. He had about as much fol- 
lowing in the North as in the South, and he 
had as strong an appeal in the industrial 
centers as he had in the rural areas. Even 
the rock-ribbed Republican state of Maine 
was ready to contribute to his total vote in 
about the same percentage as other states. 

He was head and shoulders stronger than 
any of the other messiahs gazing wistfully 
at the White House, and it was easy to con- 
ceive a situation whereby Long, polling 
more than 3,000,000 votes, might have the 
balance of power in the 1936 election. For 
example, the poll indicated that he would 
command upward of 100,000 votes in New 
York State, pivotal in any national elec- 
tion, and a vote of that size could easily 
mean the difference between victory and 
defeat. 

Moreover, private reports indicated that 
Long would be substantially financed if and 
when he decided to enter the conflict. A 
number of very wealthy people who hated 
Roosevelt, according to what seemed to us 
reliable information, were ready to put up 
cash — and plenty of it — in the hope that 
his candidacy would split the Democratic 
Party. It would be playing with fire for 
them to finance such a scheme, but they 
later attempted it with other third-party 
aspirants, notably former Governor Eu- 
gene Talmadge of Georgia. A Senate com- 
mittee revealed that thousands of dollars 
were pumped into the Grass Convention at 
Macon, Ga., organized by Talmadge, and 
most of the money came from prominent 
members of the Liberty League and Wall 
Street operators. 

After the death of Senator Long and the 
election of Richard W. Leche as governor. 
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the feud between the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration and the State of Louisiana gradu- 
ally ended. Funds were awarded for a 
number of public works projects in Louisi- 
ana, and the state was also given its pro- 
portional share of other relief funds. The 
tax suits entered against some of the Long 
followers which had not already been dis- 
posed of, were dismissed by the Justice 
Department. This was attacked by the 
opposition as a political bargain and de- 
scribed by some news writers as the 
“Second Louisiana Purchase.” 

I am not hoping that those who feel that 
way about the Louisiana situation will 
change their views as the result of any- 
thing written here. However, I had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the tax cases, 
which were worked up by the Hoover ad- 
ministration and were an inheritance of 
the New Deal. 

The Roosevelt administration, to my 
mind, took the only fair course that could 
be chosen. The tax cases were not dis- 
missed to placate Long, despite his power. 
Long was not given the opportunity to 
recommend the appointment of income tax 
officials or a federal district attorney who 
might be disposed to favor him. Neither 
were the cases turned over to implacable 
foes of his in Louisiana, who might wish to 
do him harm unfairly. An outstanding at- 
torney, who had neither bias nor prejudice, 
was brought in to handle the cases solely 
on the basis of justice. My recollection is 
that some of the cases came to trial. Not 
being a lawyer, I am not competent to pass 
on the final action of the Department of 
Justice in dismissing the suits. 

T HE question of allotting federal funds 
to Louisiana was another grave matter. 
Some people have the mistaken impression 
that the state was denied funds for public 
works because of the administration’s quar- 
rel with Long. On the contrary, when 
Long was not allowed to name the federal 
officials who could supervise the projects, 
he had a series of enactments put through 
the state legislature which virtually took 
all control of federal moneys expended in 
Louisiana out of the hands of federal offi- 
cials. The Public Works Administrator 
could hardly spend funds there when he 
was denied the right to see that they were 
expended honestly. 

Later, when Governor Leche came into 
power, those restrictive enactments were 
removed and the federal funds were made 
available. Never has the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration punished a state by withhold- 
ing recovery or relief funds because its 
governor was on the opposite side of the 
political fence. Even Governor Landon of 
Kansas, Republican candidate for presi- 
dent in 1936, was allotted his full share of 
federal funds, and frankly said so. 

If there was a “Second Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” it is only fair to ask what was 
purchased. As soon as Senator Long died, 
thus ending the threat of his running on a 
third ticket, it was apparent to everyone in 
politics that Louisiana would vote the 
Democratic ticket in 1936. It was just as 
surely in the Roosevelt column as its 
neighboring Southern states. There was no 
need to “purchase” the state. 

This attack of Long upon me was the 
first of a series of incidents which were to 
fasten on me the title of “the man who 
takes the rap for the administration.” 

♦ + + ♦ 4 * 


In the long history of motordom, one 
spark plug stands out consistently like 
a beacon, because for years it has based 
its claim for supremacy squarely on 
performance records. 

There are many reasons why Champion 
Spark Plugs excel and outsell; many 
exclusive and patented features which en- 
dow Champions with superior perform- 
ance; but none so real, recognizable 
and convincing as the fact that Cham- 
pions exact maximum performance and 
dependability from every engine. 

In the recent 11th annual Albany-to- 
New York Outboard Marathon, 77 boats 
started out on the 132-mile ride in the 
worst weather in the history of the race. 
Each entrant had but one goal — to win. 

With one exception, every engine in 


every boat, in every class, was equipped 
with Champion Spark Plugs. This volun- 
tary choice of Champions is an extra- 
ordinary endorsement of their reputation 
for dependability. 

Consider, too, that the winners and all 
who survived the choppy seas used Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs and gave them punish- 
ing treatment without parallel in any type 
of service. Most of the boats were 
powered by two-cycle engines, requiring 
double the sparking frequency in general 
and automotive use, turning speeds up to 
7000 r.p.m., and using a mixture of gas 
and oil — all of which combined to make it 
an extreme test of spark plugs. 

For outstanding engine performance in 
your car, boat or truck, demand Cham- 
pions because you can depend on them. 


CHECK AND CLEAN SPARK PLUGS WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 
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Beer proposes a program . . * 
and invites your support 


THERE ARE some people who still believe that 
the use of beer is sinful or harmful. The scientific 
evidence is overwhelmingly against them. 

The great majority of Americans accept the truth 
. . . that beer is a mild, wholesome beverage . . . that 
"there is nothing more promising to combat the 
evil of too much alcohol than the opportunity of 
drinking good beer.” 

We brewers find ground for concern, however, 
in the conditions under which beer is sometimes 
retailed- -conditions undesirable to us all. What we 
seek to accomplish, first and foremost, is a measur- 
able improvement of such conditions. For example, 
retailers’ beer licenses are sometimes used as a screen 
to sell illegal liquor or to operate illicit resorts. 
Other examples are the sale of beer to minors . . . 
or after legal hours ... or to persons who have drunk 
to excess. And while retailing is not our responsi- 
bility, we want these conditions corrected. We believe 
we will serve both the public interest and our own 
if we succeed. 

The Foundation . . . and its Code 

In that belief, a short time ago the Brewers Foun- 
dation was organized ... to align the brewing industry 
with forces working for the public good. 

Important progress has been made. Brewer-mem- 
bers of the Foundation already represent nearly half 
the production of beer and ale in the United States. 
These members, are pledged, individually and 
collectively, to the Brewers Code of Practice, one 
significant clause of which is here reproduced: 


"We pledge our support to the duly con- 
stituted authorities for the elimination of 
anti-social conditions wherever they may 
surround the sale of beer to the consumer.” 

Being practical men, we promise no miracles. 
We cannot immediately or effectively "police” the 
quarter-million points where beer is sold (nor have 
we legal authority in many cases to do so). Nor can 
we, immediately, bring about full compliance with 
the law among all retailers, nor complete enforce- 
ment by all authorities. 

A beginning has been made. In accordance with 
our program, we have cooperated with law enforce- 
ment authorities. We intend to carry on. 

How you can help 

How far we can go, and how soon, depends on 
ourselves, and on you. You can help in three ways: 

Take the lead in arousing public opinion -which 
can see to it that existing laws are enforced. 

Restrict your patronage to legal, respectable retail 
outlets. This can and will raise retailing standards. 

Buy only beer or ale brewed by Foundation 
members.* Show us, and retailers too, that you are 
behind us in our efforts to serve the public interest 
and live up to our Code. 

For centuries beer has been the beverage of 
moderation. In preserving it we must depend upon 
you leaders of opinion to take action. We urgently 
invite your full and sympathetic cooperation. 
UNITED BREWERS INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence is invited from 
groups and individuals every- 
where, interested in maintain- 
ing the brewing industry as a 
bulwark of moderation. 



*Identified in the advertising 
of members by this symbol (use 
of this symbol is restricted to 
members of the United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation) . 
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Moneymaker 

ANYONE can make a nickel. But not many can get a thousand 
dollars for it. Felix Schlag, Chicago sculptor, got just that, and 
from the U. S. Government, loo. He's the designer of the new 
five-cent piece (pictured here in plaster relief) that you'll be 
spending this fall. 400 designs were submitted to the Treasury 
Department, and Schlag's won the prize. After 25 years, the 
vanishing Indian will be gone from the nickel, and Thomas 
Jefferson's democratic head will be there instead. On the tails 
side will be his Monticello, Va., home. While bookstand brows- 
ing (Schlag's favorite hobby), he happened one day on a photo 
of a Jefferson statue. The patriot's strong face struck his fancy, 
and months of research produced this portrait. 




Squint 

EVERY day for the last three years I. M. Levitt, 
astronomy instructor in Philadelphia's Franklin 
Institute, has spent his lunch hour (11 to 1) squint- 
ing at the sun to learn its influence on our life. 
He's one of the 12 astronomers scattered around 
the world who never let old Sol out of their sight. 
Leavitt picks the old boy up after an Englishman 
drops him in the Atlantic. A Californian's turn is 
next, and a Chinese astronomer carries on in the 
Far East. The spectrohelioscope, through which 
Levitt is peering in the picture, reflects and dims 
the sun's image, so he can better record its erup- 
tions and misbehaviors. Shoots a daily picture as 
well. Biggest disturbances are sunspots, believed 
to cause our worst storms on earth. An astronomer 
24 hours a day, Levitt spends his evenings with 
150 amateur stargazers — physicians, housewives, 
engineers — helping them build telescopes out 
of odds and ends — from old stovepipes to old 
automobile parts. In the picture (left) three ama- 
teurs are grinding a lens. 



Meow! 


DAILY for the last ten years, Rita Ross has been 
scouring New York's alleys, slums, cellars, and 
freight yards, scooping up stray cats as she goes. 
She's America's No. 1 catcatcher, with 50,000 
feline souls to her credit. The homeless are her 
quarry, and each night she leaves her day's haul 
of 10 or 15 at an animal shelter. Leaves home 
daily at 7:30 a. m. with her hunting equipment 
— a market basket, cans of salmon, tin plates, a 
can opener, a flashlight, a ball of twine, two 
animal cages, and five burlap bags for the over- 
flow. And her only guide is the cat world's 
clarion call — "Meow!" Record haul was 1,500. 
She borrowed a truck one day and by nightfall 
she'd brought in 15 loads of vagrants, gleaned 
from deserted tenements. Miss Ross has kept 
only one for herself, a dignified tom, called 
Tibby-Wibby Simpson. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY GRAPHIC FEATURES 
FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


EDWARD A. McILHENNY is the mayor of 
America's most unusual city — Bird City, La./ 
population, 120,000 rare birds of plumage. 
During the '90's the dazzling snowy egret be- 
came almost extinct. Mcllhenny resolved to 
take up the birds' cause. Searched long in 
the Louisiana swamps, and finally retrieved 
two nests full. From their descendants have 
sprung this new city's population. As a back- 
ground for the snow-white birds he's planted 
a jungle garden, with 6,700 rare floral varie- 
ties — purple lilies from Africa, magenta aza- 
leas, xanthosomas, multicolored camellias. 
A king in his city of nature, Mcllhenny has 
only one real dislike — a human metropolis. 


PHOTOGRAPH 


MOORE'S STUOIOS 




BORDEN CHASE, of New York, has dived into a dozen professions — in the 
water, on the water, and underground. Started as a choir boy, then entered the 
Navy, and ended up in a shipyard painting spars. A little practice at dizzy 
heights trained him for high diving. So he turned professional vaudevillian 
with a bevy of diving beauties in tow. Next jobs: grease monkey, taxi driver, 
and milkman. Then he joined the sand hogs, who dig under riverbeds. In the 
picture he's wearing the sand hog's helmet and coat. The dangers gave his 
wife worries. She offered him two choices — another job or another wife. There 
was no other job, so he started banging out a few of his own experiences on a 
rented typewriter. Something clicked. Now he turns out 1,000,000 successful 
words a year. And he says story writing is more exciting than any job he's had. 
In this issue is a Chase story, "They Walked Behind Him." 






YOUR fingerprint will soon be 
as common a means of identifi- 
cation as your signature, if Mrs. 
Mary Hamilton (standing), of 
New York, has her way. She's 
the country's leading teacher of fingerprinting 
for personal identification. In her courses are 
teachers, nurses, personnel directors, beauti- 
cians, lawyers. They practice this technique 
to better identify strayed or stolen children, 
to check employment references, to avoid mix- 
ups among newborn babies (Mrs. Hamilton 


footprinted her own grandson when he was 
8 minutes old), and to prevent forgery on wills, 
checks, passports, and ballots. New York's first 
policewoman, she got her training sleuthing 
for the detective bureau. Disguised as a bath- 
maid, housekeeper, or manicurist, she hunted 
fingerprints as clues. Now she's trying to make 
folks forget that fingerprinting is necessarily 
linked with crime. Recently took an ape's 
prints and proved they were like a man's. In 
the picture, she's teaching pupils to file prints, 
and below they're checking up on one another. 






Shocking 


BOB RUEGER, of Dayton, 
Ohio,- has one of the nation's 
most shocking jobs. He's 
chief tester for a large bi- 
cycle company, and spends 
his days banging full speed 
into telegraph poles, hit- 
ting curbstones, pedaling 
through muddy fields and 
over rocky hills. Averages 
1,000 miles of roughriding 
a month. Biggest daily jolt 
is a ten-mile bounce over 
railroad ties. Frequently 
somersaults over the han- 
dlebars, but after four dis- 
asters he learned the trick 
of a painless spill. Bob 
comes from a bicycle fam- 
ily. His father, mother, 
brother, and sister have 
always worked for the com- 
pany, and five other young- 
sters will some day, too, he 
says. After a hard day of 
bike pedaling Bob turns to 
motorcycling for fun. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MAYFIELD PHOTO: 


Sleuth 

IF YOU have a wandering 
relative lost in the jungles 
of Java or the deserts of 
Arabia, chances are Mrs. 
Madge Blessing, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., can find him 
for you. An international 
sleuth for 10 years, she 
heads the U. S. "Lost and 
Found," which tracks down 
missing Americans scat- 
tered around the world. 
Foreign troubles keep busi- 
ness boiling — particularly 
Spanish and Chinese wars. 
Recently located by short- 
wave radio an American 
daughter stranded in Spain, 
and returned her to her pan- 
icky parents. Mrs. Bless- 
ing's hobby is lost dogs. 



PHOTOGRAPH BY ACME NEWSPICTURE: 



NO GIRL is too old to play dolls. With that idea Mrs. Mary Lewis, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., last year organized the National Doll and Toy 
Collectors' Club. Now hundreds of women members all over the 
country have taken their old dolls out of the trunk and renewed 
their youth. Mrs. Lewis's club has two further purposes — to distrib- 
ute dolls among America's toyless girls and to establish children's 
museums. A tomboy herself when a child, and the mother of two 
sons, Mrs. Lewis never played dolls until ten years ago. Now she has 
over 300. Dolls are her only feminine weakness, she confesses. Fly- 
ing and driving are her hobbies. 




PHOTOGRAPH BY GRAY-O’REILLY FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 



Barker 

BRADLEY BARKER'S bark is worse than his bite. 
But this New Yorker makes good money at it. He 
also roars like a lion for a living, trumpets like an 
elephant, coos like a pigeon, and imitates every 
animal in captivity except a giraffe (which has no 
vocal cords). A movie actor by profession, Barker 
was rehearsing the role of a seal-catching sea cap- 
tain. As a joke he put in a seal bark. He hasn't 
been able to get a straight acting job since. Now 
makes most of the animal noises you hear in the 
movies and over the air. He's made jungle noises 
in several African pictures, and invented a dino- 
saur screech. 



Pastimer 


ARTHUR J. TODD, of Northwestern University, Chicago, probably knows bet- 
ter than anyone how Americans play. For five years he has been conducting 
a survey on how we spend our leisure time and money. Each of us, he reports, 
spends about $85 a year on recreation, and of this we spend more on the movies 
than on any other pastime. The nation's most widely played sports are bil- 
liards and bowling. City dwellers spend 50 per cent more on horse racing and 
gambling than on education. Todd knows Americans well. He's been director 
of boys' clubs, probation officer, a trustee of Hull House, and head of other social 
agencies. A pastmaster at play himself, he loves to waltz in the old-time way, 
paints, plays the piano, swims, and plays badminton, as you can see in the pic- 
ture. "I never exercise/' he says. "I just play." 
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“ Imagine getting flowers 
from an Elephant! ” 


1. Here’s the story, Yesterday I found a 
memo on my desk: “Get circus clown named 
Gustav to perform for kids with Algernon, 
his trained elephant!” Such is life in a Chil- 
dren's Hospital! 



2. So I trudged over and located Gustav at 
the circus lunch counter. Heavens! Without 
his make-up, he didn’t look at all funny... 
just tired, and terribly peevish. But I got my 
spunk up and asked him to perform. 


3. "Mam’selle, I mus’ refuse. I am too tired to 
work,” he sighed, with a weary gesture at the 
coffee urn on the counter. “It is because of that 
coffee. I love the coffee so much. But when I 
drink it I cannot sleep.” 


4. "I can fix that," I said: “if caffein keeps 
you awake, you should drink Sanka Coffee. 
Perfectly gr-rand coffee! But 97% of the caf- 
fein has been removed— you can drink it and 
sleep.” “Hmmm,” said Gustav. “We will see.” 



5. Lo and behold, who showed up this morning but 
Gustav and the elephant! After the show the elephant 
presented me with a big bouquet. On it was a note: 
“Thanks for marvelous Sanka Coffee. I sleep like top! 
Gustav.” 


ICED OR HOT. ..SANKA COFFEE IS DELICIOUS! 

Whichever way you sip your Sanka Coffee ... as an ice-cold thirst-quencher or 
as a steaming, cheerful cup... your palate will rejoice over its rich, satisfying flavor. 

For Sanka is real coffee— ALL coffee — one of the world’s choice blends. Yet, if 
you’re one of those kept awake by caffein, Sanka is the perfect coffee for you. 

97% of the caffein has been removed, so Sanka Coffee can’t possibly keep you 
wide-eyed at night. You can drink it . . . and sleep! 

Be sure to make your Sanka Coffee strong, as all good 
coffee should be made. If you “perk” it, give it a few 
extra minutes “on the fire.” 

Your grocer has Sanka Coffee in either drip or regular 
grind. Get a can today. A General Foods Product. 

Sanka Coffee 

REAL COFFEE . . . 97% CAFFEIN-FREE . . . DRINK IT AND SLEEP 
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lOO ADDITIONAL AWARDS 

American Youth Forum Certificates of Merit, account 
panied by $5 each, have been awarded to the following: 


ARTICLE 

bennie owens, Barbour County High School, 
Clio, Alabama; Sponsor, Miss Anne Johnson 
nellie Thompson, Deshler High School, Tuscum- 
bia, Alabama; Sponsor, Miss Alline Campbell 
stuart rich, Torrington High School, Torrington, 
Connecticut; Sponsor, Mr. John Dorin 
ruby davidson, El Dorado Senior High School, 
El Dorado, Kansas; Sponsor, Miss Harriet H. 
Fisher 

clarence e. danforth, Murdock High School, 
Winchendon, Massachusetts; Sponsor, Miss 
J. B. Rice 

allan earle, Escanaba Senior High School, Es- 
canaba, Michigan; Sponsor, Miss Helen A. 
Snyder 

toi vo torma, Gilbert High School, Gilbert, Minne- 
sota; Sponsor, Mr. Stephen T. Zimmerman 
marion duggan, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Sponsor, Sister Marion 
•fenwick ritchie, Trenton Central High School, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Sponsor, Mr. Angell 
Mathewson 

eugene h ei mer dinger, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Weehawken, New Jersey; Sponsor, Miss 
Margaret MacArdle 

Eli hu a. NEWMAN, Hastings High School, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, New York; Sponsor, Miss 
Eleanor Hitchcock 

elmer s. davis, jR„ Pelham Memorial High 
School, Pelham, New York; Sponsor, Miss 
Marguerite U. Vette 

MARCIA HITCHCOCK, Shaker Heights High School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; Sponsor, Miss Agnes G. 
Palmer 

w. d. Austin, Miami High School, Miami, Okla- 
homa; Sponsor, Mrs. W. S. O’ Ban non 
Florence GORDON, University High School, 
Eugene, Oregon; Sponsor, Mr. Joseph A. Hola- 
day 

Granville mccormick, Franklin High School, 
Portland, Oregon; Sponsor, Miss Agatha L. 
Harding 

betty ann eddy, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, 
Oregon; Sponsor, Miss Esther E. Burch 
Ralph l. stehley, Altoona Senior High School, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania; Sponsor, Miss A. An- 
gel la Unverzagt 

eugene noel zeigler, jr., Florence High School, 
Florence, South Carolina; Sponsor, Mrs. A. L. 
Fickling 

Frances Elizabeth woodward, Dickinson Junior 
High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Sponsor, 
Miss Gertrude York 

Charles a. barton, Robert A. Long High School, 
Longview, Washington; Sponsor, Miss Ann 
Anderson 

cordon bowers, Sumner High School, Sumner, 
Washington; Sponsor, Miss Catherine Austin 
Charles Walter baty, Vancouver High School, 
Vancouver, Washington; Sponsor, Miss Ruth 
Allen Smith 

Lawrence weber, Lincoln High School, Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin; Sponsor, Mr. N. T. Jones 
otto mueller, Menomonee Falls High School, 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin; Sponsor, Mr. 
Melvin Hillicr 


GRAPHIC ART 

Edward sachs, Burlingame High School, Bur- 
lingame, California; Sponsor, Miss Beatrice 
Maple 

Phyllis mason, San Luis Obispo Senior High 
School, San Luis Obispo, California; Sponsor, 
Miss .Margaret C. Maxwell 
joe marshall ward, Murray High School, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky; Sponsor, Mr. Ed Filbeck 
Joseph mahoski, Amasa High School, Amasa, 
Michigan; Sponsor, Mr. Albino Weber 
alex karwowski, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; Sponsor, Miss Mary L. 
Davis 


Charles hammond, Columbia High School, Co- 
lumbia, Mississippi; Sponsor, Miss Mary Alice 
Bennett 

enid ellison, Webster Groves High School, 
Webster Groves, Missouri; Sponsor, Miss Sebee 
D. Rowley 

Dudley cramer, Carlsbad High School, Carlsbad, 
New Mexico; Sponsor, Miss Hazel Melaas 
paul j. manning. Good Counsel High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; Sponsor, Sister M. Maria 
Stella 

william witt, jr., Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; Sponsor, Miss Hilda 
Goldhor 

Hilda saab, St. Francis Xavier Academy, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Sponsor, Sister M. Ignatius 
samuel c. muffoletto, Lafayette High School. 
Buffalo, New York; Sponsor, Miss Elizabeth 
WeifFenbach 

mary cole, llion High School, Ilion, New York; 

Sponsor, Miss Veronica Donnelly 
Ralph minella. White Plains High School, White 
Plains, New York; Sponsor, Miss Bessie Moore 
Robert william Richardson, jr., Gastonia High 
School, Gastonia, North Carolina; Sponsor, Mr. 
Fred A. Ratchford 

david kutchko, Lakewood High School, Lake- 
wood, Ohio; Sponsor, Mrs. Mary Rash 
Harold m. due, Jefferson High School, Portland, 
Oregon; Sponsor, Miss Christine Bergsvik 
loretta m. hoy, John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Sponsor, Sister M. Eucharius 
ellen bonar, Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Sponsor, Miss Marie J. Dollard 
paul hayfield, Prospect Park J unior-Senior High 
School. Prospect Park, Pennsylvania; Sponsor, 
Miss Helen L. Lerch 

ruth lipman, Swarthmore High School, Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania; Sponsor, Miss Claudia 
Hancock 

Helen wilhite, Memphis Tech High School, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Sponsor, Mr. George 
Piaggio 

ei .oise carriker. Mineral Wells High School, 
Mineral Wells, Texas; Sponsor, Mrs. J. H. 
Jamison 

James frazer, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
San Antonio, Texas; Sponsor, Mr. Gerry Town- 
send 

roger mc carthy, Toppenish J unior High School, 
Toppenish, Washington; Sponsor, Mr. Henry 
Praetorius 


POEM 

sam r. ridley, Deshler High School, Tuscumbia, 
Alabama; Sponsor, Mr. Howard Chappell 
bonnie louise barrett, Los Angeles High School, 
Los Angeles, California; Sponsor, Miss Snow 
Langley Housh 

maxine hosley, Belmont High School, Los An- 
geles, California; Sponsor, Miss Margaret M. 
Ray 

bob boyer, East High School, Denver, Colorado; 

Sponsor, Mr. Roscoe C. Hill 
shirley reed, Atlanta Girls’ High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Sponsor, Miss Ernestine M. 
Dempsey 

loreena moudy, DeKalb Township High School, 
DeKalb, Illinois; Sponsor, Miss Marian Stimson 
lucile m. bloch, Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Sponsor, Miss Sophia Rosen- 
berger 

rita renter, Our Lady of Angels Academy, Clin- 
ton, Iowa; Sponsor, Sister Mary St. Matthew 
dorothy snell. Central High School, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Sponsor, Mr. Ralph R. Yeck 
Elizabeth bell, Osborne High School, Osborne, 
Kansas; Sponsor, Miss Agnes Hanson 
jean vinson, Model High School, Richmond, 
Kentucky; Sponsor. Mr. P. M. Grise 
ella gilman, Aroostook Central Institute, Mars 
Hill, Maine; Sponsor, Miss Matilda Barattiero 


mary donna becker, Montgomery Blair High 
School, Silver Spring, Maryland; Sponsor, Miss 
Jean Hamilton 

mary medding, Belmont High School, Belmont, 
Massachusetts; Sponsor, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Gould . 

mary june hastreiter, Kingswood School Cran- 
brook, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; Sponsor, 
Miss Margaret A. Augur 
rose mary chappee, Smith-Cotton High School, 
Sedalia, Missouri; Sponsor, Miss Catherine N. 
Riner 

JEANE FEE, Great Falls High School, Great Falls, 
Montana; Sponsor, Mr. Don R. Bosley 
Lots wilson, Pinkerton Academy, Derry Village, 
New Hampshire; Sponsor, Mr. John H. Bell 
thomas rush, Regis High School, New York, New 
York; Sponsor, Mr. Peter J. Kennedy 
luke zilles, Nott Terrace High School, Schenec- 
tady, New York; Sponsor, Miss Alice M. Abel 
Carolyn probst, Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Sponsor, Miss Hazel L. Koppen- 
hoefer 

douglas m. martin, Oakwood High School, 
Dayton, Ohio; Sponsor, Miss Helen R. Stilwell 
elaine loveland, Tabiona High School, Tabiona, 
Utah; Sponsor, Mr. Harold W. Blair 
james Edwards, Petersburg High School, Peters- 
burg, Virginia; Sponsor, Mr. H. Augustus 
Miller, Jr. 

Robert hankewich, Wauwatosa High School, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; Sponsor, Mr. Neil F. 
Martin 

SHORT STORY 

dolores ardoyno, Bishop Toolen High School, 
Mobile, Alabama; Sponsor, Sister Mary Fredric 
frank e. curley, Tucson Senior High School. 
Tucson, Arizona; Sponsor, Miss Alice Lombard 
Vail 

bill Phillips, Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School, Monrovia, California; Sponsor, Miss 
Mary Wittier 

june mcquade, Academy of the Presentation, 
San Francisco, California; Sponsor, Sister Mary 
Olivia 

PAUL w. DENNIS, St. Joseph’s High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Sponsor, Sister M. Scholastica 
codelle lushbaugh, Central High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Sponsor, Miss Bessie Whitford 
JEWEL HENDRY pope. Frostproof High School, 
Frostproof, Florida; Sponsor, Miss Sara Hughes 
dorothy harbin, Sacred Heart School, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Sponsor, Sister Anna Marie 
mary jane dwyer, Mercy High School, Chicago, 
Illinois; Sponsor, Sister Mary Evelyn 
jane mathers, Academy of Our Lady, Peoria, 
Illinois; Sponsor, Sister Mary Simplicia 
s. Elisabeth weicmann, Reading High School, 
Reading, Massachusetts; Sponsor, Mr. A. 
Imrie Dixon 

craig randall. Cretin High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Sponsor, Brother J. George 
gene hopkins, Gulfport City High School, Gulf- 
port City, Mississippi; Sponsor, Miss Margaret 
Evans 

emily chronister, Mossville High School, Moss, 
Mississippi; Sponsor, Mrs. E. A. Graham 
eileen shaw, Edgar High School, Edgar, Ne- 
braska; Sponsor, Miss Frances L. Ramsay 
richard pearce, Ardsley High School, Ardsley, 
New York; Sponsor, Mr. Arthur W. Silliman 
rowena snoddy, Coalgate High School, Coalgate, 
Oklahoma; Sponsor, Mr. R. L. Wear 
elsie eskeldson, Oregon City High School, 
Oregon City, Oregon; Sponsor, Miss Virge I. 
Anderson 

loraine v. fritz, Bradford High School, Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania; Sponsor, Miss Beth 
Wharton 

edith pratt breeden, Bennettsville High School, 
Bennettsville, South Carolina; Sponsor, Mr. 
Bruce Tray wick 

john hocan stewart, Huron High School, Huron, 
South Dakota; Sponsor, Miss Vivien M. 
Ruhlman 

jean cameron, Knoxville High School. Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Sponsor, Mr. H. H. Haylion 
betty reid, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, 
Virginia; Sponsor, Mr. Roscoe Oglesby 
Robert crompton, Wcatherwax High School, 
Aberdeen, Washington; Sponsor, Mr. Vincent 
Hill 

diana gunn. South Charleston High School, 
South Charleston, West Virginia; Sponsor, Mr. 
Willis G. Keys 
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participate in government, the spoils sys- 
tern, corruption and dishonesty, and too 
great an emphasis on material considera- 
tion. 

Hopeless, agnostic, and unmoral? Youth 
has presented a shining picture of the 
America it wants, nobler than we of the 
adult world have dreamed of — free of 
poverty, ignorance, vice, and crime. It 
condemns excesses in all things, except in 
education, which, it believes, will solve 
all the ills of the world if all are given an 
opportunity to share in it. 

Two points stand out particularly in 
this picture. One is Youth’s belief that a 
widespread return to religion is necessary 
to the progress of the nation. Machine- 
age youth has a strong undercurrent of re- 
ligious feeling and calls for a reaffirmation 
of faith and a modern spiritual leadership. 
Not through revolution and brutal, auto- 
cratic discipline will the nation be shaped 
to the ends of happiness, Youth believes, 
but through the enlightenment of the indi- 
vidual. And, far from deriding religion, 
Youth calls for a rehabilitation of the 
church through a united, interdenomina- 
tional creed. 

The second point is an evidence of 
Youth’s larger understanding of the need 
of co-operation between capital and labor 
The great mass of contributions recognize 
that worker, investor, and management in 
industry depend upon one another for 
prosperity. All will succeed only as they 
co-operate for the stability and prosperity 
of their industry. 

T HE American Youth Forum competi- 
tion for 1937-38 officially ends with the 
announcement of the awards, but the 
Forum itself, which, in October, will cele- 
brate its first birthday anniversary, is just 
getting off to a good start. Even now it is 
clearing the decks for a new competition to 
encourage Youth to think and plan con- 
structively for its own future and the future 
of the nation. Details of the 1938-39 com- 
petition and awards will be published in an 
early issue. 

The Forum embarks upon its second an- 
nual project with the acclaim of thousands 
of educators and national leaders, who, by 
letter, telegram, long-distance telephone, 
and personal calls, have told us enthusi- 
astically that its program is a vital new 
force for better citizenship and a new 
instrument in the educational life of the 
nation. 

The tremendous participation in the 
first competition and its far-reaching ef- 


"SEE, HURLBERT . . . WHITE 
ROCK'S FILTERED THROUGH 
1400 FEET OF SANDSTONE!" 


"UH! HUH I THAT'S WHY 
IT MAKES SUCH KEEN, 
TANGY HIGHBALLSI" 



It’s .White Rock’s fresh mineral spring 
water tang that points up and improves 
mellow, old flavors and makes all high- 
balls taste better. White Rock is slightly 
alkaline. Tends to counteract the acidity of 
whatever you mix it with. Better for you. 
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fects are more auspicious still. About 
1 ,000,000 high-school students entered the 
lists, anci, while only a quarter of that num- 
ber finished their entries, the others were 
inspired, even for a few months, to open 
their eyes to America and its problems and 
investigate the living world around them. 
More than 20,000 high-school teachers and 
principals co-operated directly with the 
Forum, and most of them made participa- 
tion in the competition a required part of 
their classroom work. 

As one examines this strange new Ameri- 
can youngster, just discovered by the 
Forum, he becomes aware of a remarkable 
paradox, noteworthy, but not incongruous. 
At one and the same time, the participants 
in the competition show strong traces of 
old-time Puritanism, and also the impress 
of modern, liberal, scientific thought. Thou- 
sands of times over, Youth honestly rec- 
ommends companionate marriage and a 
greater frankness and honesty in matters 
of sex, while at the same time it almost 
fanatically denounces divorce and the 
breaking up of homes through the separa- 
tion of parents. Marriage based upon 
mutual understanding and fidelity and a 
sound and happy home full of children are 
ideals of these young men and women of 
the nation. 

Again while, almost puritanically, Youth 
believes that self-discipline, abstemious- 
ness, hard work, and careful husbandry 
are the only roads to character and happi- 
ness, it is critical of American industry and 
advocates a re-evaluation and redistribu- 
tion of wealth. 

At the same time it is not inclined to 
Socialism or Communism. Youth does 
not propose to redistribute wealth com- 
munistically, but rather through such 
measures as higher wages and shorter 
hours under our present system. 

'VT'OUTH almost unanimously votes 
■J- against war, but in its mass expression 
it shows virtually no pacifistic tendencies. 
Most of the participants are in favor of 
strong preparedness and profess willingness 
to take up arms in the event of hostilities. 
They are probably more aware of the hor- 
rors of war and more realistic in their ap- 
proach to the problem than any preceding 
generation. 

Noticeable in the attitude of the high- 
school students of today is their, tendency 
to think of the government t&rjja magic 
wand, which, when waved, will eliminate 
poverty, disease, crime, and other ills of 
the world. More than one reader and 
judge observed this inclination to look 
upon the government as a “Great White 
Father,” and not as a creature of the people 
who make up a democratic state. This 
suggests a tendency to relinquish control to 
a strong centralized government. But. 
considering that today’s Youth lives under 
a “spending government,” more central- 
ized than ever before, and that it holds to 
the ideal of a government free from greed 
and corruption, such an attitude would 
seem not at all unreasonable. 

In summarizing such a mass of material, 
it is necessary to deal in generalities. But 
that is not to say that Youth is not spe- 
cific in explaining itself and the America 
it wants. It has left no stone unturned in 
our national life. It has studied and con- 
sidered the machinery of government, 
advocating the unicameral system of legis- 
lation as against the bicameral, holding 


that the latter is clumsy, wasteful, and 
conducive to confusion and graft. It en- 
thusiastically recommends the extension 
of civil service into all governmental de- 
partments, and proposes the publication of 
all civil service grades and records to en- 
able the public to see to it that the best 
man gets the job. 

Most high-school students, it would ap- 
pear from 100,000 representative essays, 
are opposed to the party system of govern- 
ment, urging that each citizen vote inde- 
pendently. Many students suggest the 
abolition of campaigning, preferring to 
judge a candidate on an unbiased record of 
his life, abilities, and performance, pub- 
lished and circulated to voters. And 
Youth as a whole is opposed to tampering 
with the Supreme Court. 

'"THE majority of high-school students 
believe in slum clearance, sterilization 
of incurable criminals and insane, changing 
prisons into training schools, the preven- 
tion of child marriages, and government 
subsidization of marriages between fit 
young men and women who are not self- 
supporting. 

With the honesty and frankness that 
characterizes the whole Book of Youth, 
enemies are called by name, friends and 
idols are exalted. Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin get the worst panning, along with 
Communism, dictatorships, and industrial 


NEXT MONTH 
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A sparkling, clear-eyed in- 
terpretation of our country, 
today and tomorrow, from 
the pen of a 17-year-old 
high-school student of 
Louisville, Ky. 

WINNER OF 
THE AMERICAN 
YOUTH FORUM 
<SRAND AWARD 

Written by Leon G. Lenkoff, 
this article has been chosen 
by the judges from among 
231,384 contributions of 
high-school and prepara- 
tory-school students as the 
best expression of modern 
Youth, its ideals and hopes. 
It will appear in the October 
issue. 
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strife. Abraham Lincoln is most fre- 
quently mentioned and quoted. Youth of 
the South and North alike expressed ven- 
eration for his name and his works. 
Woodrow Wilson, too, who died when 
many of the high-school students of today 
were being born, is frequently mentioned, 
quoted, and praised. 

Virtually no feeling of sectionalism ap- 
pears in the thousands of entries. It is safe 
to say that most of the teen-age young men 
and women of America today are nation- 
minded — not narrow and insular. For in- 
stance, entrants from agricultural commu- 
nities who might naturally be expected to 
think in terms of the farm and its problems 
are just as conscious of the nation’s indus- 
trial problems as are the youngsters from 
industrial communities, and vice versa. 
Indeed, a surprising number show them- 
selves to be international in their outlook, 
even while they condemn foreign govern- 
ments. 

The majority are sympathetic with 
foreign peoples, though not with their 
leaders. And the charge that anti-Semi- 
tism is growing in this country certainly is 
groundless in so far as it applies to our 
Youth. Most of the participants condemn 
persecutions of Jews abroad, and look upon 
Jews and Jewish activities in America 
with admiration. 

Youth is definitely against an inter- 
national state, viewing foreign political 
governments, as it does, with suspicion. It 
prefers a union of North and South Amer- 
ica, including Canada, but is opposed to 
any alliance with England. It is most 
sympathetic to some kind of world court 
or board of arbitration to prevent war. In 
general, it is outspoken in condemnation 
of munition makers who aid and abet war. 

Youth concerns itself not merely with 
the broad theories of government, but with 
the problems of real, everyday life. It goes 
thoroughly into housing, for example, 
recommending in many cases a new type 
of home, suggested by the streamlines of 
modern architects. One participant, for 
example, recommends skylights instead of 
windows, because the human eye is de- 
signed to protect itself from overhead 
lighting only. One-story houses, rounded 
rooms to eliminate dirty corners, walls of 
glass blocks, sun roofs, and single rooms 
divided by screens, are among suggestions 
for the future. 

A S VIGOROUSLY as Youth condemns 
L crooked politicians, it denounces care- 
less driving and loose laws governing it. 
Some participants would widen traffic- 
ways, provide lanes for various speeds, and 
make all crossings overheads or under- 
passes, to cut down the frightful annual 
tolls of motorcar deaths. 

The dominant note of the thousands of 
short stories entered in the competition is 
sacrifice — a recognition of the need for un- 
selfishness, hardship, and suffering in the 
remaking of America. And in these stories 
there is a deep humility, a sense of propor- 
tion. 

Indeed, the winning story, Carter Ken -. 
shaw, M.D., by Max Hampton, of Grand 
Island, Nebr., is a study of a young man 
who came to the realization, after long 
suffering, that he could give the greatest 
service in a town of five hundred people, 
that there was no higher destiny in America 
than in filling that job. 

To the thousands of teachers who co- 
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operated in the successful completion of 
The American Youth Forum’s first annual 
project, to the preliminary readers who 
read and reported upon every one of the 
231,384 entries, and to the judges who 
made the final decision, the greatest thrill 
of the competition was in the earnestness, 
originality, and sincerity of the partici- 
pants. 

Youth accepted the challenge, thought 
and fought its way through, and spoke 
out. It scratched its impressions in cray- 
ons on shingles and cardboard; it painted 
its vision of America expertly in oils on 
giant canvases. It scrawled poems on 
scraps of wrapping paper; it illuminated 
them on parchments. It penciled its ex- 
pressions on coarse tablet paper, ham- 
mered them out on typewriters, and set 
them by hand in school print shops. 
Somehow, no matter where it lived — in the 
deep South, the West, the wheatlands, in 
the mansions and slums of great cities, 
American Youth found its voice and spoke 
out loud and clear. It was a privilege to 
listen. 

But for Youth, as for the Forum, the 
close of the 1937-38 competition is just a 
beginning, just a first step toward molding 
the future of a happier and a nobler na- 
tion. 

T HE hopes and ideals of American Youth 
today are well summed up in the sym- 
bolic painting, My Vision for America , by 
Honore Sharrer, 17-year-old student of 
Coronado, Calif., winner of the first award 
in the graphic arts division. The painting, 
reproduced on another page of this issue, 
is forceful in the clear simplicity of its 
delineation and meaning. 

Against a blue sky, tinged with the 
yellow sunshine of a new tomorrow, stands 
a young woman — symbol of motherhood, 
fecundity, the nation-to-be. Her strong 
hands are held up against the grim mouths 
of the guns of war. Kneeling at her feet are 
her children, labor and capital, the latter 
stripped of his shirt, renouncing with a 
thrusting gesture the symbols of unre- 
strained speculation. On the left, labor 
sets his hand with finality against indus- 
trial strife, and against the hammer and 
sickle, the seal of Communism. There, in 
the dawn, these children of America, facing 
the fertile hills and valleys of the nation, 
hold up to the courageous and determined 
woman the book of knowledge and a wisp 
of grain — education and wisdom; peace 
and production — the ideals of tomorrow. 
And beyond her, on the shadowed but fer- 
tile fields of the land, stands the little 
white church — religion and faith. 

This painting is not Honore Sharrer’s 
alone. It is, in truth, the frontispiece of 
this great Book of Youth — the expression 
of the heirs of tomorrow. 

John Dungan 
Director of 

The American Youth Forum 

Mrs. B. F. Lang worth Y,/ormer President 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Colby M. Chester, Chairman of the 
Board of the General Foods Corporation 
Sumner Blossom, Editor of The American 
Magazine 
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a chapterhouseful of what-do-you-call- 
’ems.” 

“Zeta Lambdas.” 

“ What do I tell them when they ask me 
to join?” 

“ I guess you just tell them your father 
doesn’t approve of sororities.” 

Late arrivals in the Jelly Jar were keep- 
ing the revolving front door busy. Among 
those who barged in was a young man in 
baggy slacks and scuffed tan shoes and a 
shabby blue sweater, with a shock of 
beaver-brown hair fiercely disordered. In 
outward appearance he could have been 
the janitor, except that he had something 
that a janitor would lack. 1 1 was the air or 
manner in which he strolled into the room. 

H E ELBOWED his way past the Zetas, 
hitched a chair up to an empty table, 
and sat down. Curtly he summoned a wait- 
ress. ‘‘Chocolate-malt,” he ordered; “a 
double-giant.” '1 hen he pulled a long, limp 
sheaf of papers from his hip pocket, got out 
a blue pencil stub, and started to make 
weird-looking notations on the margins. 

“Oh, look!” cried one of the Zetas. “It’s 
the man from the college newspaper!” 

The young man cocked a jaunty nose 
over his shoulder. “Well — well,” he said. 
“Zeta Lams. Out spading for nuggets?” 

“Yes, we are,” admitted one of the sis- 
terhood. 

Without further ado, the girl stood up 
and stepped over to Patty and Eve. She 
was a whippy, spindling girl, with strik- 
ingly beautiful eyes and a mess of straw- 
colored hair. “I’m Ticky James,” she 
introduced herself. And then: “We’re 
throwing a little fracas at the house to- 
morrow and, if you girls don’t mind my 
being a bit forward, why — well, we’d like 
to have you come — ” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” In her anxiety not 
to offend or to be misunderstood, Patty 
blurted it out: ” I can’t join any sorority!” 

A chill suddenly pervaded the evening. 
“I beg your pardon?” said Miss James. 

“My father — 1 — we don’t approve of 
them,” stammered Patty. 

Two chair legs hit the floor and a long 
shadow loomed across Patty’s table. It 
was the gentleman in the blue sweater. 
“You had me fooled,” he told the dance 


girl, and fixed her with a tolerant eye. ” I 
wouldn’t have guessed you had good sense.” 

“You two ought to meet.” Miss James 
smiled at Patty with nicely camouflaged 
malice. “ What’s your name? ” 

“Patty Morgan,” said Patty uncom- 
fortably. 

“Patty, meet Pug — Pug Braddock — he 
doesn’t approve of us, either. We fra- 
ternities and sororities are too unsocial or 
unmoral or unfruitful or something for his 
democratic tastes.” 

“They’re a lot of cliquish shut-ins,” 
Braddock told Patty. “Afraid to expose 
themselves to what goes on.” 

“As a reporter for the Midwestern Porcu' 
pine, our college newspaper,” said Miss 
James acridly, “he likes to associate with 
both the high and the low.” 

“Sometimes they seem all vice versa to 
me,” said Pug. 

“ His father owns a string of newspapers 
from here on west,” Miss James gave them 
the low-down. “The Braddock Press 
Enterprises. You’d think that’d make 
Pug one of those cute little scions of riches. 
Yes? But he really belongs to the uncouth 
multitudes. All Pug brought to college 
was a sweat shirt and one pair of pants.” 

“ I haven’t investigated you to that ex- 
tent,” said Pug. 

“Oh, shut up!” “Quiet!” “Can it, you 
two!” 

The chorus of shushes from the tableful 
of Zetas was only a part of a general flutter 
that suddenly swept the Jelly Jar. People 
were staring toward the end of the room 
where the big radio stood. 

“Tad’s coming in!” “Eight o’clock!” 

Somebody turned up the speaker full 
blast. The voice of the announcer came in 
like a shout: “Major Pictures, presenting 
Tad Horton, the Kleagle of Swing — !” 

T)ATTY and Eve suddenly found them- 

selves sitting with their hearts in their 
throats. That brisk, airy voice could be- 
long to but one man in the world — Joe 
Drews. Their friend, the rollicking press 
agent, speaking from Hollywood. 

From the radio came a brassy blare, 
interspersed with traps, lagging on the 
beat, and with saxes and clarinets hopping 
off in banshee wailings and shriekings — it 
was Tad Horton’s musical signature. Then 
Joe was on the air once more. 

“Befoie Tad goes on with the pigstick- 


ing,” Joe announced, “I'll let the co-eds of 
the United States in on something. 
Honeys, it’s hot! Listen! You’ve heard of 
the stage musical hit, Co-ed? . . . Right! 
Well, Major Pictures is going to screen the 
show. Tad Horton and his boys will be in 
it, and, wait, I’m going to lateral it to 
Tad—” 

There was a pause, and then the Kleagle 
of Swing himself speaking: 

“Hiyah fever fraus! You all know 
Freddy and Toddy Tobin. They were to 
have co-starred in Co-ed. But Toddy has 
decided to carry on an old family cus- 
tom. . . . Congratulat.ons, Toddy. Hope 
it’s a boy. . . . Oh, gosh, the secret’s out! 
Well, anyhow, Freddy’s got to find himself 
a new partner. Guess who? One of you 
gals! Yezzir. ... I and the boys are go- 
ing around among you, and pick one of you 
right off a campus. But wait — shooting it 
out of the flat zone to the doddering old 
papa — Freddy Tobin ! ” 

A stir among the tables of the Jelly Jar, 
a buzzing of voices — instantly dampened 
when Freddy came on the air: 

“Hello, Mamma! Hello, co-eds! Hello, 
new partner! All I ask is — you’ve got to 
be a co-ed. And a dancer. . . . Are you 
there, high-brow hoofer? Swell! I’m com- 
ing after you. But wait— it’s the old razzle- 
dazzle. The boss’s got the ball. The head 
of Major Pictures- Henry Zobel!” 

AFTER a preliminary hrumph or two, 
Zobel carried out the quaint conceit 
of the boys in the backfield, by rushing it 
over the goal line. 

“Tad is giving a dance program,” he 
micropiioned, “in every important college 
town — from coast to coast. He’s working 
his way across the South, and North, and 
West again, carrying a camera crew. A 
series of parties for all you college people. 
And you co-eds can strut out on the ball- 
room floors and show us your stuff. We’re 
going to make picture tests of you. If we 
find the girl we’re looking for we’ll blazon 
her name in sky-writing! She'll be a comet 
streaking across the U. S. A.! So practice 
your dance steps, girls! One of you can 
be IT!” 

Even before Zobel stopped speaking, 
Tad’s band blasted out a melody, and the 
Jelly Jar went mad. 

Tables shoved aside, chairs knocked 
over, people scrambling to jam up by the 
radio — woozy-eyed co-eds and their boys 
of the instant, scuffling in swing time, talk- " 
ing it over and talking it up. 

“Make it me! ” besought one of the girls 
from the Zeta table. “Sweet Major Pic- 
tures, put your finger on me!” 

Patty shrank farther back into the cor- 
ner of the booth. For some strange reason 
she felt lonely and forlorn and scared. If 
these crazy people knew what she knew. 

And then she was aware that Pug Brad- 
dock was holding forth. “As if pictures,” 
he said, “would want any of you!” 

He turned to the Zetas with his blase 
smile. “You don’t suppose Freddy Tobin 
would think any of you can dance?” 

“Oh, no?” shrilled the fat girl. “I sup- 
pose Ticky James can’t step rings around 
all comers?” 

“ Bunk ! ” Pug wrinkled a scornful nose. 

“ Even if Ticky were any good — you know 
how these contests are.” 
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“How are they, mister?” 

“They’re a come-on for a lot of goons,” 
Pug told them out of his superior wisdom. 
“I’ll bet Major Pictures isn’t gambling a 
million-dollar production on any goofy 
co-ed ! ” 

“What odds do you want?” cut in the 
galling voice of Miss James. 

“It wouldn’t surprise me,” Pug stated 
with mounting conviction — “no, sir, I 
shouldn’t be astounded if these picture peo- 
ple have already picked out their girl.” 

Patty just sat and gaped at him. 

“She’s got to be a co-ed,” insisted the 
fatuous fat girl. “Don’t forget that.” 

Pug gave her a pitying look. “She’ll 
have nose and ears and neck like a co-ed. 
But her legs — they’ll be the legs of a 
trained, professional hoofer! And you can 
bet they’ve got her planted right now in 
one of the colleges!” 

In all probability Pug had started out 
just to prove to the Zeta Lams how pre- 
ternaturally clever he was; also, to annoy 
them a bit. But, having given his imagi- 
nation full swing, he leaped nimbly from 
one thing to the next. In trying to con- 
vince the Zetas he convinced himself. 

“There’s absolutely no doubt about it,” 
he declared positively. 

“ Being so smart,” Ticky James taunted 
him, “I’d think you’d expose the hussy.” 

“You think I won’t!” Pug took up the 
challenge joyously. “All right — watch! 
I’m going to wire the city editors of 
the other college papers and dragnet the 
campuses of the United States. And if the 
wench, by any chance, was fool enough to 
try Midwestern, the Porcupine’U turn her 
up like a frazzled egg. It’s a story!” 

Pug grabbed his check for the chocolate- 
malt and rushed out of the place. 

E VE and Patty got away as soon as they 
could. A couple of Broadway girls 
escaping in a small panic from a college 
rendezvous. But back in their rooms at 
Rudd Hall things seemed safer and saner, 
and they talked themselves around to more 
comforting perspectives. 

When the campanile chimes aroused 
them next morning, and they looked out 
upon the calm of a new fall day, they won- 
dered what there had been to make them 
afraid. And presently they were out on 
the campus, mingling in the mob scene. 

Eve, darkly attractive, snug and demure 
in a rough tan skirt and a short sports 
jacket. And Patty? Well, the trouble was 
that when Wurlitzer had sent her out shop- 
ping, she had outfitted herself exclusively 
in the snootiest theatrical shops. She had 
plenty of slick-looking dresses to wear, but 
none that seemed wholly collegienne. 

She had tried a last-minute compromise 
by leaving all the ravishing new hats in the 
dormitory closet and going around bare- 
headed. Which was not precisely self- 
effacement — not when you considered 
Patty’s sunlit eyes and her flamboyant 
hair. Also, she couldn’t help it if her finely 
trained muscles gave a noticeable freeness 
and lilt to her movements. 

• “Ann Atomy!” she heard one bright 
classman remark. 

Patty passed him by with her nose 
stuck up. 

In spotting subjects of study in the 
freshman curriculum, Eve had tried to 
keep Patty out of the coal mines. No dead 
languages or math. Philosophy 1, yes. 
Patty had prepped in applied philosophy 
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from the day she started knocking around 
as a child hoofer with her vaudeville par- 
ents. Political science, English poetry, and 
other so-called pipe electives — Patty’s 
mentor hadn’t overlooked a bet. The room- 
mates took leave of each other under the 
arch of the great Classics Building. 

Acting on good advice, Patty scrambled 
for the farthest seat in the dimmest back 
corner of her nine o’clock classroom. And 
she tried to act like a conservative young 
mud turtle, with the head pulled in. The 
early lecture hours passed smoothly. Then 
came English poetry. 

Patty lost her way in the maze of build- 
ings, and this time arrived at the class- 
room a few seconds late. Every one of the 
rearmost seats had been grabbed off. There 
were a few empty chairs down front. And 
in one of them, aloof and alone, lounged a 
man in a rusty blue sweater. It was Pug 
Braddock. 

All right. This was as good a time as 
any to prove that she had nothing to con- 
ceal. She plumped herself down on the seat 
beside him. “Well,” she said, “did you 
dragnet the United States? ” 

He turned and blinked at her. “Oh, the 
redheaded frosh! I forget the name.” 
Then he rapidly interrogated her: “What 
is it? Where’re you from? Why did you 
C( me to a co-ed college?” 

“Patty Morgan,” she answered tartly. 
“New York. On account of the gorgeous 
men. I’m nineteen. My favorite flower’s 
the daffydill. I got a filling in my back 
tooth and a strawberry mark on my foot. 
Think you’ll remember me now? ” 

“ I wouldn’t know you from Adam,” he 
told her wearily. 

“Yeah,” she said. “Well, I wouldn’t 
know you from Edam.” 

A T THAT moment, fortunately, perhaps, 
L the professor came in. When Patty 
saw him she brightened up immeasurably. 
By a marvelous coincidence, the new prof 
turned out to be the gentleman she had 
met yesterday at the magazine stand. 

“Oh, hello.” It was out before she could 
stop herself. 

The professor’s glance flickered in her 
direction, but nothing apparently could 
break his poise. He mounted to the low 
platform, where he kept a desk and papers 
and books, and gazed tranquilly upon his 
roomful of young hopefuls. “I’m an asso- 
ciate here,” he said. “Lange.” He glanced 
at a typewritten sheet. “And these are a 
lot of names. Suppose we run through 
them and get that over with.” 

He checked the list and found out who 
was who. When he came to Patty she felt 
unaccountably pleased to identify herself. 
She also felt that Professor Lange looked 
even more intellectually rakish when he 
wore no hat on his sleek black head. He 
began to speak in a quiet, almost hypnotic 
voice. Presently he opened a book on his 
desk and started to read the prelude to 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Patty had her pencil in hand and was 
scribbling as fast as she could, anxiously 
trying to get it all down. 

Lange broke off in the middle of the 
stanza. “How are you making out, Miss 
Morgan?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know! There was one word 
— I don’t think I got it.” 

“Which word was that?” asked Lange 
gravely. 

A snicker rippled through the classroom. 
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But Patty didn’t mind. She was used to 
laughs and had no inhibitions where audi- 
ences were concerned. 

“It was — ” A puckered line drew be- 
tween her eyebrows. “It came after — 
after — ” She glanced at her notes, and 
couldn’t read them. “I’ll tell you — if I 
could start at the beginning — ” 

“Go ahead and start,” Lange encouraged. 

Patty drew a quick breath, and in un- 
conscious mimicry of Lange’s inflections 
she recited the opening lines of the prelude: 

“Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to 
the rote, 

And bathed — bathed — ” 

Instinct reminded her that she could 
think better on her feet. She stood up. 

“And bathed — every veyne in swich 
licour — ” 

“ I got it now,” she said triumphantly, 
and rushed on: 

“Of which vertu engendred is the flour — 
Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tender — tender — ” 

“ It came there,” she said eagerly, “The 
next word — I missed that one.” 

“Croppes,” said Lange, “and the yonge 
sonne — ” He finished the stanza for her. 

“Oh!” breathed Patty. “It’s beauti- 
ful.” 

“You and Chaucer are old friends, I 
gather,” smiled Lange. 

“ I never heard of him,” said Patty. 

“You never — ” Lange looked bewil- 
dered. “You mean you got that by heart, 
in one reading? ” 

“Sure.” Patty grinned engagingly. 
“Pops — I mean my father — he says I’m 
just a lousy parrot!” 

The classroom no longer even tried to 
hold in. As Patty afterward told Eve, she 
rolled them in the aisles. 

Lange, alone, retained a semblance of 
sobriety. “I shouldn’t say you were so 
awfully lousy.” And he gave her a look 
to set her pulses tingling. “If you’re not 
in too big a hurry for lunch, Miss Morgan, 
stop at the desk when we dismiss. I’ll tell 
you where the librarian keeps old Chaucer 
and all the live moderns as well.” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” said Patty. 

But if she expected to spend the noon 
hour in a sort of poetical tete-a-tete with 
the prof, she hadn’t counted on fifteen or 
twenty other young women with similar 
ideas. Patty emerged from that brief after- 
class conference with a list of books to 
read, and a trodden toe. 

I N THE doorway she bumped into young 
Braddock, who was loitering around. 
“Humph!” he said scathingly. “Just a 
quiller, huh?” 

She didn’t like the way it sounded. 
“What?” 

“A quiller,” he said, “is a dumb frosh 
who makes passes at the good-looking 
prof.” 

Patty gave him a dirty look and tried to 
brush past. 

“One minute,” he said, as he blocked her 
way. “ Where are you living? ” 

“Nuts!” said Patty. 

“Well, blow me down!” he ejaculated. 
“The first man, woman, or child I’ve met 
who didn’t want his name in the public 
prints.” 

“Oh!” Patty lingered for an instant. 
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No theatrical girl ever shied away from 
newspaper publicity. “If you only want 
to know for the Porcupine — I live at 
Carolyn Mary Rudd Hall.” 

“Thanks,” he said. “And where shall 
we eat?” 

Patty would have walked away, but he 
took the arm that wasn’t loaded down 
with books, tucked it under his elbow, and 
towed her down the corridor and out to the 
street. 

Under a big oak tree a topless old jallopy 
stood awaiting its master. Gracefully Pug 
helped Patty to a seat on the ratty leather 
cushion. Th'en he stepped over the door 
on the driver’s side and sat down at the 
wheel. The only concession Pug seemed to 
have made to plutocracy was an expensive 
radio set bolted to the dash of the car. He 
turned it on, as a matter of course, at the 
same time he turned on the ignition switch. 

The radio warmed up, and from its 
bowels there suddenly blatted forth an im- 
passioned voice. A talker haranguing an 
audience about taxes or something. “Who’s 
paying for it?” the speaker asked them 
excitedly. “Just let me ask you that!” 

“ I saw you hit town in that car of 
yours.” Pug had to speak up to make him- 
self heard above the radio orator. “Do 
you have to be that way? ” 

“ What way? ” cried Patty. 

“Even if your people do have money, 
you don’t have to make a show of your- 
self! ” shouted Pug. 

“You talk so loud I can’t hear the radio,” 
Patty complained. 

“Sorry!” Pug reached and twisted up 
the volume control as far as it would go. 
“I said you were a jeep!” he shouted. 

T)EOPLE a block away turned in aston- 

ishment as the amplified voice of the 
spellbinder bellowed out on the public 
highway: “Forty-two billion dollars! And 
what are you, my friends? Forty-two mil- 
lion kinds of jackasses ! ” 

“It’s none of your business if I am!” 
Patty hollered at Pug. 

“They’ve got their hands in our pock- 
ets!” ranted the man at the mike. 

“ What right have you got to have a car? 
You’re nothing but a frosh!” Pug bawled. 

“What do you expect me to do?” 
shrieked Patty. “Hitchhike?” 

“We don’t want to be ruined!” raved 
the orator. 

“You can walk, can’t you?” shouted 
Pug. 

People in passing cars were squirming 
around to stare. “Why don’t you walk?” 
screeched Patty. 

“Let’s march on Washington!” bel- 
lowed the loud-speaker. 

“ I’ve got a right to a car!” Pug hollered 
at Patty. “I’ve got legitimate business! 
I’m a newspaperman.” 

“You call this tin can a car?” she 
shrieked. 

“ If Congress want taxes, why don’t they 
tax themselves — ?” Pug reached to the 
radio, and the stump speaker shut up as 
suddenly as though someone had cut his 
throat. Pug tuned in on some quiet music. 

“Where do you want to eat?” he asked. 

“The Jelly Jar seemed awfully nice,” 
Patty suggested. 

Pug turned into a side street, and pulled 
up by a curb-front lunch wagon. “What’ll 
it be?” he asked. “Hot dog and Jav?” 
He leaped over the side, and came back 
presently with two steaming mugs and a 
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couple of elongated buns in wax-paper en- 
velopes. 

Patty produced a dime and a nickel. 
“Here’s for mine,” she said. 

“O. K.” Pug took the fifteen cents and 
shoved it into his pocket. Then he eased 
low in his seat, with one leg overside, and 
proceeded to eat. 

Patty glanced at him sidewise. “Pug,” 
she said, with the guile of Delilah, “ I think 
newspaper business must be terribly inter- 
esting.” 

“Yeah,” he assented. 

“You’re always on the go, and finding 
out about things.” 

“Yeah,” he agreed. 

Having steered the conversation around 
naturally, she asked, “Pug — you don’t 
really suppose that Major Pictures could 
have a dance girl planted here? ” 

“It could be here,” he said, “as easy as 
anywhere else.” 

P ATTY was being Machiavellian. If she 
could worm her way into Pug’s confi- 
dence, she’d have the inside dope on how to 
cross up the scent when that nose-for-news 
was sniffing around. “How would you go 
about finding her — if she were here? ” 

“ I have my methods,” he told her. 
“Maybe I could help.” Patty offered. 
“Huh?” he said, with a mouthful of bun. 
“This may not be any good — ” Patty 
hesitated. “But, look. If a professional 
dance girl came to this college she’d proba- 
bly join the tap-dancing class — so’s to 
make it look like she wasn’t a dark horse, 
when she won the contest — ” 

“Son of a gun!” said Pug, and squinted 
at Patty. “So you thought of that, too!” 

“Well, yes. Don’t you see? It would 
look funny if she just bobbed up from no- 
where, wouldn’t it?” 

Pug glanced around him and lowered his 
voice. “ I planned to look that class over 
myself, very meticulously,” he informed 
her grimly. “Maybe the gal hasn’t come 
to this college, but if .she has — ” He 
grinned diabolically. “Her goose iscooked. ’ ’ 
Patty drew a short breath. “ I’ve joined 
the tap-dancing class. I might even try 
for that picture job myself.” 

“You?” Pug laughed derisively. “You 
and Ticky James!” 

“You needn’t be so smart! I’m a good 
dancer, honestly!” 

“ I know. I’ll bet Holly wood’ll go all the 
way for you!” 

“ I’ve had tap lessons ever since I was a 
little girl.” 

“So what does that make you?” Pug 
snorted contemptuously. “Another of 
those J unior Leaguers — a lot of dilettante 
wastrels splashing around the edge of arty 
places pretending you’re something.” 

“ If that’s the way you feel about it, I’ll 
mind my own business in the future!” 

“What business was that?” he asked 
absent-mindedly. 

“ I was going to get acquainted with all 
the girls in the dancing class,” Patty told 
him with a much-abused look. “ I was go- 
ing to get in where you couldn’t, and help 
you snoop — ” 

“Hey!” Pug stared at her with reluc- 
tant respect. “How about that, now?” 
“Well, I’m not going to,” she said. 
“Patty!” Contrition and eagerness, 
equally blended. “ I didn’t mean you were 
like most of those other nubs.” 

“Nobody can get upstage with me and 
expect me to play pretty. If anybody 
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wants me to work for them, they’ve got to 
be nice.” 

“ Nice? ” he said, and lifted his eyebrows. 
“ Well — how many girls do you think I 
bother to drive to lunch? ” 

Patty gave him a glimpse of one sar- 
donic eye. Then she bent her head and 
brushed the crumbs from her skirt. “ Well 
— if you think I can be of any use to you — ” 
“You might be,” he admitted. 

“All right, Pug,” she gave in sweetly. 
“We’ll just look over that bunch of 
hoofers.” ... 

M ISS GENEVAH MAY was head 
coach of eurythmics and choregraphy 
at Midwestern University. She was a 
thin, weedy woman, burned down to the 
last ounce by her own fire and verve. 

Imagine Miss May’s surprise on Wednes- 
day afternoon when she opened her class in 
advanced tap-dancing. Last semester only 
a handful of neophytes showed up. But 
today — well, sir, Miss May was not only 
gratified, she was flabbergasted. The 
co-eds fairly poured into the back room in 
the gymnasium building. 

Patty was there, and also Eve. She had 
taken dancing lessons at her previous col- 
lege, Eve said, and so she wouldn’t neces- 
sarily make a spectacle of herself in the 
Midwestern class. And she and Patty 
were finding it more and more of a pleasure 
to stick together in everything they did. 

Faithful to her promise to Pug, Patty 
scraped acquaintance with as many of the 
dancing class as she could, especially those 
who had just entered Midwestern. There 
were several who might easily be suspected 
of professionalism. 

For instance, there was one who called 
herself Peggy Royce, a mysterious, wil- 
lowy, show-gal type; another, Babe Hark- 
ness, just a snappy little Iowa number, 
who danced like a streak; also Dele Dale, a 
Chicago transfer, with muscular legs, like 
an acrobat; not to mention Toots Barton, 
a juvenile edition of Mae West, or Christy 
Carter, a hoity-toity ash-blond beauty, all 
dizened out in full stage make-up, or the 
Brady twins, Corny and Swingy. 

Patty looked them all over, and thought 
it was marvelous. If Pug Braddock wanted 
co-eds to investigate, here was material to 
keep him busy for the rest 
of the term. 

Miss Genevah May ar- 
ranged all the girls in a 
long, double row. 

The phonograph was 
grinding out a jingling 
tune as Miss May took 
her stand. “Watch me!” 
she said. “One-two-three, 
one-two-three — ” She 
tapped a routine and fin- 
ished the break. “There! 

Now we’ll try it all to- 
gether.” 

The double line of girls 
started the clatter — “One- 
two-three — ” 

Patty hadn’t tapped a 
step in days, and it was 
kind of fun to be back in 
harness. The little clog 
routine was as simple as 
walking. She loosened up 
and was just drifting 
along, when her ear told 
her that some of the girls 
had lost the step. 


“No, no, girls!” Miss May protested. 

The line stopped dancing. 

“At least half of you were out of tempo,” 
Miss May reproached them. She restarted 
the dance tune. “I’m going through the 
entire routine this time, to get you into the 
spirit.” 

Back of Miss May was a row of steel- 
framed windows. They had been designed 
to admit the maximum of air and light, 
reaching from the ceiling almost to the 
floor. Miss May had had them all opened 
wide. She gulped her lungs full of fresh 
autumn ozone, and went into her dance. 
She hurled herself into the rhythm, feet 
castaneting, arms waving, head jerking. 
She wasn’t aware that a shadow was block- 
ing an open window behind her. 

Patty was standing with her hands in 
the pockets of her faded old practice pants, 
not quite decided whether to laugh or 
what. And then — she saw the man in the 
window. He was a rather imposing, mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, dapperish but digni- 
fied. With his thumbs hooked in his vest 
he stood there, gaping at Genevah May. 

And Patty — she acted at that instant as 
though she had been seized with a daytime 
nightmare. Her eyes simply bunged in her 
head. She made a strangled noise. 

Eve turned sharply. 

“The old man!” Patty breathed it as 
though she were choking. “ It’s Pops!” . . . 

S AM MORGAN, dancer extraordinary, 
ad lib. entertainer, vaudevillian de luxe 
— he lived for his art. It was his vocation, 
his avocation, his excuse, his answer to the 
world’s affronts. On stage or off, drunk or 
sober, he was always the same. Even 
Patty was never quite sure whether he had 
taken just one little pick-me-up, or ten. 

She was sure of one thing, however: Sam 
Morgan was never satisfied merely to re- 
main an innocent bystander. If trouble 
were brewing, or fun, or anything, he’d 
manage to get into the thick of it. 

Before she had left New York she had 
settled Pops in a theatrical boardinghouse, 
and hoped for the best. But, knowing him 
so well, she had never felt quite easy in her 
mind. He was a resourceful old trouper, 
and if at any odd moment the notion struck 
him that he wanted to go traveling, he’d 


put on his hat and go. Nothing could stop 
him, not even the lack of railroad fare. His 
sprightly talents were sure to win him wel- 
come wherever he went, with freight crews 
or truck drivers, with bighearted audiences 
in wayside barrooms. And in due time he 
would arrive at his destination. 

Whether he had seen her, Patty didn’t 
know. At this moment Sam was concen- 
trating on Genevah May. And then — 
Patty felt a slight constriction in the pit of 
her stomach when she saw what was com- 
ing next. 

Pops had put a finger to his lips. He 
stepped across the window sill. 

Genevah May was giving everything to 
her demonstration. She didn’t notice the 
startled faces of the girls. She wasn’t 
aware that a suave dancing gentleman had 
picked it up and was soft-shoeing in tan- 
dem behind her back. 

■COR a few ghastly moments Patty just 

stood rigid while Pops was shuffling it 
up at the rear of the eurythmics teacher, 
mimicking her gestures. And then — well, 
Sam Morgan was good, he admitted it — he 
started to double and treble the time beats. 
Where Genevah May put in one little step, 
Sam Morgan stuck in three. 

The girls stood open-mouthed, petrified; 
then somebody giggled. That broke the 
spell. The whole class shrieked. 

Genevah May stopped dead. She faced 
her class, hurt and insulted; then she 
turned, and discovered her imitator. 

Sam Morgan greeted her with two wag- 
gling fingers, and kept right on dancing. 

“Who are you?” demanded Miss May. 

“ Watch this one! ” Pops invited her. He 
pattered out of a cramp-roll, executed a 
glissade on the edge of one shoe halfway 
across the room, drumbeat the finish, 
turned a backward flip-flop, from feet to 
hands and hands to feet, shuffled off the 
break in magnificent timing, and winked. 

“Get out of here!” shrilled Miss May 
wildly. “How dare you — how dare — !” 

“ You’re good, too,” Pops complimented 
her. “ I was watching. Girls, you’ve got a 
good teacher. When she cusses you out, 
take it. That’s how to learn.” 

Sam Morgan was always that way. 
Friendly with his fellow artists. But some- 
how Miss Genevah May 
did not seem to be in the 
mood for rapprochements. 
She turned and scuttled 
out of the room. 

Pops faced around, cour- 
teous and gallant, to a 
highly appreciative danc- 
ing class. “That’s temper- 
ament,” he said. “Another 
good sign. That proves 
the old gal’s got the stuff. 
And here’s something. 
Drink lots of water. Lay 
off the booze and swill the 
water. Then work until 
you sweat like a subway 
guard. That keeps you 
prime. And dance. Hoof 
all the time.” 

The phonograph was 
running down. Pops 
stepped over deliberately, 
wound it up again, and re- 
set the needle. “Here’s 
one,” he said, as the tune 
started up again. “One 
foot. Slow motion. Watch. 
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Quarter time — half — whole — two — three. 
But never out of rhythm — ” 

Somebody was coming through the door- 
way. Pops flicked a glance in that direc- 
tion, still rattling his foot. Miss May had 
come back. A man was with her. He was a 
large man, and looked gymnastic all over. 

Sam shifted from one foot to two. 
Pigeon toes. In perfect unison with the 
music, he grapevined his way across the 
floor. One finger reached the flip brim of 
his hat, and the hat settled at a jaunty 
angle over one ear. And then, never for an 
instant losing the tempo, Pops off-to- 
Buffaloed over the sill and out through the 
window. It was probably the finest exit 
that Sam Morgan ever made. He left 
them at the climax of interest, at the very 
apogee. 

The line broke up, girls scrambling up 
and shoving one another in a rush to the 
windows. And Miss May was crying out 
to them, "Everybody back in her place! 
Don’t any of you leave this room!” 

In the confusion, however, Patty man- 
aged to slip unnoticed into the dressing- 
room. Eve came running after her. 

“Just let me get my hands on him!” 
Patty was almost crying as she yanked her 
coat from a row of hooks. 

"Oh!” said Eve. She was alarmed, but 
also delighted. " I think he’s darling!” 

" Yeah — well, you can have him ! ” Patty 
opened the rear door and started down the 
alleyway behind the gymnasium. Eve 
snatched her own coat from the hook and 
rushed out after Patty. 

r T'HEY found Pops Morgan admiring the 
-*• dahlia gardens on the flank of the horti- 
cultural building. 

“Pops!” Patty grabbed his arm. 

"Hello, baby,” Sam said. “ I figured I’d 
find you wherever dancing was going on.” 

"Come on — let’s get out of here! ” Patty 
tightened her hold and started him walk- 
ing. “What are you doing at Midwestern?” 

"You know something?” he said. "I 
don’t think I ever been any place I like 
better than this. It gets in your blood.” 

“You’d better get it in fast,” Patty told 
him. "Because you’re grabbing the first 
rattler back to Broadway.” 

"But I just got here!” he protested. 

"You had no money.” Patty looked up 
sharply. 

" It’s a little world in itself,” Sam Mor- 
gan sighed as he looked out upon the land- 
scaped campus vistas. “A beautiful, 
peaceful little world.” 

And then his eyes ranged around to Eve. 
“Urn!” he purred. "Gams! Why, Patty, 
the kid’s built for hoofing. Is she one of 
your little schoolmates?” 

"Eve Greeley,” said Patty crossly. 
“Meet my fathah.” 

Patty’s car was parked in the driveway, 
and she led Pops to it. She opened the 
door and practically used main force as she 
shoved him in. “You on the outside, 
Eve.” Then she rushed around to the 
driver’s side, got in, and slammed the door. 

"Like I was in the Black Maria,” re- 
marked Pops, "surrounded by gorgeous 
policemen.” 

Patty started the engine and let in the 
clutch. "Why did you leave New York?” 

“ I got worried about you, chickie.” He 
looked Patty anxiously in the face. " I got 
to remembering what hyenas some of these 
college men are.” 

“You’ve been training me for nineteen 
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When Caruso Hit High C 

-HE HIT IT RIGHT 

You had to have the voice and 
you had to know how to use it — 
or a “Vesti la giubba” became 
just a nice operatic song 
instead of the thing of 
consummate beauty Caruso 
made it. When Caruso sang a 
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....and when we repair a tire 
it’s right, too! 
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up a tire repair 
job, too. But we 
don’t — we do it 
the right way. 
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We had the idea a few years ago 
that tire repairing was on the 
helterskelter side. As a matter of 
fact, it really wasn’t tire repairing 
— more “Tire Patching.” 


Too many people have auto acci- 
dents each year because of poorly 
repaired rubber. 


So we set about to develop a 
system that would be safe — that 
would make a Bowes-repaired job 
the next best thing to a new tire. 

We found that many blowouts 
are caused by what race drivers call 
“Tire Cancer.” A neglected nail hole 
in the casing sucks in dirt and 
moisture — rots the cords, weakens 
the rubber. We created a cure for 
“tire cancer” as well as every type of 


casing damage. Our system includes the 
casing as well as the tube. 

Some day — watch a Bowes dealer 
do a job — then you’ll understand why 
we call it the “Bowes Safety Tirepair 
System.” 
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years to protect myself in the clinches,” 
Patty reminded him icily. 

“Well, maybe, 1 just got lonesome for 
you,” he hedged. “Remember how we 
were always together — how I never missed 
a night taking you home from the theater?” 

“Except the nights I took you home.” 
Patty gave him a mocking smile, and then 
her eyes softened. “Listen, trouper; I 
don’t want to get tough. But something’s 
happened. I know that.” She laid her 
hand on Pops’s knee. “ Did you get 
thrown out of your boardinghouse? ” 

“Now, Patty,” he protested. 

“ I ’m not fooling.” Patty was driving as 
fast as she dared, and keeping one eye 
alert for classmates who might happen to 
recognize her. “Come clean, mister!” 

“ I lost my room,” said Pops. 

“Your — ?” Patty blinked at him. 
“But how? Your rent was paid a month 
in advance — ” 

“In a crap game,” said Pops, boyishly 
abashed. “My month’s board, too.” 

“Gambling again! And for your — Say, 
that’s a new one!” 

“ I wouldn’t call it gambling. Now that 
I look back. Not with the dice those two 
fellows usecj.” 

“What two fellows?” Patty was head- 
ing for the railway station. 

“You wouldn’t know them, child. Just 
two fellows who are sleeping in my bed, the 
lice, and eating at my place at the table. 
Taking turns.” 

“ Uh /” grunted Patty. “I’ll have to 
wire your landlady another month’s board 
and rent.” 

“Say — wait — you won’t have to do 
that!” Pops kindled with sudden en- 
thusiasm. “ I could start a dancing class 
here ! T wo bucks a lesson — why, we could 
be independent. I could be here to look 
after you, Patty, while you’re going to 
college — ” 

“Please, Mr. Morgan!” Eve had de- 
cided to lend a hand. “You’d spoil every- 
th ng! You, a professional dancer, and 
Patty’s father. They’d put two and two 
together. They’d — ” 

“Call me Pops, kid,” Sam said. 

“Pops. Please!” Eve appealed to him 
breathlessly. “ It’s her one big chance to 
get out of the chorus. To be a big star. 
Oh, Pops, be a lamb. Stay in New York 
until she sends for you! And then — 
Hollywood!” 

T)ATTY drove into the parking space be- 

hind the station and cut off the motor. 
“Stay here,” she commanded. She jumped 
out and dashed into the waiting-room. 
“Next train to New Y<jrk?” she asked the 
man in the ticket window... 

He glanced at the clock behind him. 
“Twenty-seven minutes — ” 

“ What luck ! ” gasped Patty, and started 
pulling bills out of her purse. “Ticket 
quick! A one-way ticket!” 

The transaction completed, Patty rushed 
outside again, and beckoned. She and Eve 
herded Pops into the darkest back corner 
of the waiting-room. Here he drew her 
confidentially aside. 

“How about a finif, baby?” he whis- 
pered delicately. “Until I land some 
booking — ” 

“This train carries a buffet car where 
they serve cocktails and beer and hootch,” 
said Patty. “And not a finif, sweetheart, 
not a case note, not a thin dime!” 

She hurried off to the lunchroom and 


ordered sandwiches. “Liverwurst, pork, 
ham, cheese — everything you’ve got. To 
go. In a bag.” 

On her way back she stopped at the 
newsstand and bought copies of some 
theatrical magazines and a carton of ciga- 
rettes. Then she returned to Pops and 
started walking sentry. 

The next few minutes were the most 
nerve-racking she had ever spent. She re- 
called Pug Braddock’s astonishing habit of 
being everywhere. He could walk in here 
at any instant. And if he connected her 
with Pops and that recent demonstration 
of professional hoofing, the newspaper 
instinct would be quick enough to put two 
and two together. 

T HE most heavenly sound she ever heard 
was the train announcer’s voice bellow- 
ing the approach of the New York train. 

She loaded Pops with packages; then she 
and Eve linked up with him, and the three 
strolled out of the waiting-room. 

“ Where’s my ticket? ” asked Pops. 
Patty smiled a little edged smile, and 
shook her head. 

The coaches lumbered up to a standstill 
and the trainmen jumped off. The one 
with the book and pencil in his hands and 
the bunch of ticket stubs clamped in his 
teeth, Patty assumed to be the conductor. 
She went for the vestibule where he stood 
checking up. As she passed she let Pop’s 
ticket fall. “Oh, wait!” she cried. “You 
dropped your ticket.” 

Pops turned sharply, but Eve still had 
his arm. 

“Never mind,” said Patty. She picked 
up the ticket. “ I’ll just give it to the con- 
ductor!” 

They maneuvered Pops up the steps, on 
into the coach. “So long, baby!” He 
kissed Patty fondly. Then he let her go 
and kissed Eve, too. “So long, kids,” he 
said in a choking voice. 

Somebody shouted “’Board!” 

Patty and Eve backed out through the 
vestibule as the coaches jerked forward. 
Calling good-bys, the girls jumped off. 

Pops returned to the platform, and hung 
out overside. “If you want me,” he 
shouted, “I’ll come back.” 

“ No ! ” Patty was motioning him on his 
way. “No, Pops — no!” 

“Just send for me, baby!” 

“Oh, gosh!” sighed Patty, and wiped a 
hand across her forehead. 

It was Eve who continued to wave fare- 
wells as the train pulled out. . . . 

Patty was dressing for Saturday after- 
noon. Her first holiday after a week in 
college. She felt that she ought to make 
something of it. Just what, she hadn’t 
decided. There was a football game at the 
stadium, the season’s first gridiron clash — 
a sort of preliminary workout between 
Midwestern and one of the smaller, flag- 
stop colleges. But Patty didn’t like to go 
alone, and Eve refused to be dragged out 
of the dormitory this afternoon. 

Patty had taken her shower and put on 
her stockings and whatnots. Now she was 
rummaging the closet for a dress to wear. 
It being such a lovely day, and with no 
classes to attend — well, why not celebrate 
it? That dramatic little green afternoon 
thing, with the silly sleeves, and the high- 
feathered hat — they seemed suitable. 

Patty laughed happily to herself, 
slipped into the dress, pulled on the hat, 
and sat down to put on her shoes. While 


she was buckling them a loud knock 
sounded at the door. “Come in!” she 
called. 

A tall figure stood there looking in. It 
was Pug Braddock. 

“Say!” Patty demanded. “Didn’t you 
know this is a girls’ dormitory? ” 

He exhibited an enameled badge he wore 
on his belt. “Press,” he said. 

“Press or no press,” Patty protested; 
“suppose you’d come in before we were 
decent? ” 

“And then what?” He grinned at her. 
“I’ve got an extra ducat to the football 
game. How long’ll it take you to get 
ready? ” 

“Ready?” asked Patty. She stared into 
the mirror at herself, in the dramatic green 
dress. “Well — if you don’t think I’m 
ready enough for the swell places you take 
me, you might just run through my clothes 
closet. Pick it out and I’ll put it on.” 

Pug seemed to think it was a good idea. 
He shouldered his way into the closet, and 
came out presently with a brown skirt, a 
heavy white sweater, a dark felt hat, and a 
pair of heavy-soled, tan oxfords. 

“I’ll wait for you downstairs,” he said. 

“The sweater’s Eve’s,” said Patty. 
“And those shoes — ” 

“Anything I have is yours,” said Eve 
heartily. “And, my dear, I do want you to 
be popular with the men!” 

“What do you suppose he thinks is 
wrong with me the way I am?” asked 
Patty indignantly. 

“You’ll be sitting in the press box,” he 
told her, “with newspapermen.” 

“And all of ’em looking like you, huh? 
That’s something to live up to!” 

“ I wouldn’t want ’em to think I was an 
organ-grinder,” said Pug, and calmly 
looked her over — her bright dress, her 
feathered hat, the spike-heeled shoes. 

“Why — why, you — ” Patty was so 
mad she sputtered. “ Say — even a monkey 
can be particular what organ-grinder it 
goes around with.” 

“You don’t care to go, then,” he said. 

“No, I don’t!” 

“Very good!” Pug dismissed the whole 
thing with a nod, and walked out. 

Patty slammed the door after him. 
“You know what I’m going to do?” she 
said, her chin thrust out. “ 1 ’m going to 
that football game.” She hunted through 
her dresser, found her bag and gloves. “In 
my beautiful green dress. And I don’t 
need an escort, either.” She dabbed on 
more make-up. “ I don’t care if nobody 
else likes me — I like myself.” 

“The old college spirit!” said Eve. 

ATTY marched out. 

Pug was nowhere in sight, either in the 
ground-floor lobby or on the avenue out- 
side. But someone else was — a well set up, 
athletic man in slacks and a gray stag- 
shirt, walking briskly along the sidewalk. 
Patty stopped short. “Oh, hello!” she 
said. 

“Hello, Miss Morgan,” said the pedes- 
trian. It was Professor Lange. 

“Going to the football game?” she 
dimpled at him. 

“No.” He halted. “It won’t be any 
good. They’ll beat us thirty-five to six.” 

“Oh, no!” said Patty, aghast. 

“Sorry. But that’s what you get when 
you don’t proselytize.” 

“ When you — ? ” Patty swallowed, and 
let it go at that. 
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“Do you believe in proselytizing, Miss 
Morgan?” 

“Well, I — ah — well — ” 

“We’re all like that,” he said. “We 
don’t know whether we do or don’t. That’s 
why I’m going for a hike in the woods.” 

“You mean — now?” 

“This instant. Some of the faculty have 
shacks, four or five miles up the river. I 
usually go up there Saturdays and scorch 
hamburger steaks.” 

“Is there — have you anybody — ?” 
Patty wouldn’t invite herself to go — noth' 
ing that brash. “Do you ever take any' 
body with you? ” She merely looked up at 
him and waited expectantly. 

He was an English prof, and could read 
large print. And he couldn’t shrug it off. 
So he looked her over, about as Pug had 
done. “ I don’t imagine you’re much of a 
hiker, Miss Morgan,” he said. 

“But I am!” she declared. “I can hike 
for miles!” 

“Not in those heels!” Lange accepted 
it bravely. “Well — another time, per' 
haps.” 

“ It won’t take four minutes to change!” 
Patty was backing toward the entrance 
door. “Couldn’t you — Professor Lange — 
wouldn’t you wait that long?” 

“Well — ” It looked as if the professor 
were in an angle. “Well — yes, I suppose 
so.” He laughed, and took out his watch. 
“I’ll wait exactly four minutes, and then, 
if you’re not ready — ” 

“Yes, sir!” yelled Patty, and dashed 
back into the building. 

A GIRLISH flurry burst in on Eve. Hat 
sailed across the room. “I’m going for 
a hike,” Patty explained. Dress off and 
flung anywhere. High-heeled shoes kicked 
under the couch. “We’re going to cook 
hamburgers.” Brogues on and laced. 
“He’s got a shack!” Skirt tugged up and 
fastened — the rough brown skirt. “Oh, 
Eve, can I borrow your sweater? ” Flannel 
shirt on, and the sweater pulled down over 
it. “Professor Lange!” The old felt hat. 
“He invited me to go!” 

“ Uh, uh! ” said Eve. 

Patty was off down the hall. Down the 
stairway, through the lobby, around the 
revolving doors, out to the sidewalk — 
Professor Lange was still there. Yes, 
and so was Pug Braddock. 

They were having an argument about 
something, and neither of them even looked 
at Patty. 

“ — tell you,” Pug was saying heatedly. 
“It belongs to the undergraduates. And 
the alumni — why should we cater to them? 
If they want that kind of football, let ’em 
go root for the out-and-out professional 
teams.” 

“You miss the idea, Pug,” said Lange. 
“ We have our stadium to pay for, and you 
can’t draw a gate with a tenth-rate team. 
Now, I don’t say we should pay salaries to 
players. But we can scout for material, 
and deal out a few sinecures to the players 
who actually need money. I say prose- 
lytize, and stop being namby-pamby — ” 
He paused for breath, and saw Patty stand- 
ing there. “Oh, Miss Morgan . . . Do 
you know Braddock?” 

“Yes,” said Patty, and glared. 

Pug turned, and took in the sweater, the 
hat, the heavy-soled shoes. “Well!” he 
said, and beamed at her proudly. It was 
the nicest look he had ever given her. 

“He thinks I ought to turn out and sup- 
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port the team,” said Professor Lange. 
“What do you say, Miss Morgan? Let’s 
go to the game with Pug.” . . . 

As it turned out. Professor Lange had 
come close to guessing the final score. 

After the game a group of Lange’s friends 
gathered him up and carried him off. 
Which left Patty on Pug’s hands. And he 
took it in a large way, like a gentleman of 
the old school. Patty had changed her 
clothes for Professor Lange, and Pug Brad-- 
dock treated her like a queen. 

In the first place, he drove her to the 
Porcupine office and let her sit beside his 
typewriter desk while he was banging out 
the story of the game. Of course, there 
were stretches when he got so absorbed in 
phraseology that he forgot she was there. 
But at other times he would remember. 
Then he would stop everything to be 
chatty and friendly. 

“Oh, by the way,” he recalled during one 
such hiatus. “That list of gals you dug up 
in the dancing class — we’re beginning to 
get reports.” He pulled out a bunch of 
telegraph memos. “ I used my father’s 
facilities on this. Underground coverage. 
If you want the goods on anybody, his 
correspondents’ll get it for you.” 

"Any luck?” asked Patty. 

“Not so good.” Pug glumly shook his 
head. “This Babe Harkness, for instance, 
she came here direct from a girls’ school at 
Lake Forest. Christy Carter is a preacher’s 
daughter. Huh. And Corny and Swingy 
— the twins — the nearest they ever got to 
the stage was a tableau at an Elks’ benefit.” 

“Maybe one of the others,” suggested 
Patty. 

“We’ve got ’em all checked, except this 
Peggy Royce. She might be the one. For 
some reason she’s got her trail covered.” 
The bulldog look came back into Pug’s 
face. “Don’t worry. When I go after 
them, I get them.” He turned back to his 
typewriter. 

P ATTY sat watching him from under her 
eyelashes. She began to feel low-down 
and mean. There was something about this 
Pug. He wasn’t dashing and handsome, 
like Professor Lange, but — it was more 
than that. The set to his jaw, maybe, or 
his straightforward eyes, or his smile, if he 
smiled. Oh, sure; he’d boss you around if 
you stood for it. But that was all right, 
too. Taken by and large, he was quite a 
person. And that made her wonder what 
kind of person she was. She knew the an- 
swer to that one: She wasn’t so hot. 

To take a guy like Pug for a ride — it 
wasn’t pretty. To play him for a sap. And 
for what? Show business. Putting on an 
act. Joe and Wurlitzer had sent her here 
for that. And she couldn’t let them down. 
And you didn’t let yourself down, either, 
not when you had Hollywood in mind. 
You stepped on people’s faces if you had to. 
You’d cheat your friend. A nice, lousy 
business . . . 

Pug suddenly jerked the last sheet out of 
the typewriter and tossed his story on the 
editor’s desk. Then he dropped a hand on 
Patty’s shoulder. “ Where do you want to 
eat? ” he asked. 

“Any place.” Patty seemed almost emo- 
tional about it. “Anv place you say, Pug.” 

He took her outside, put her in his car, 
and turned on the radio. And they drove 
up the street to the accompaniment of a 
svmphcnv orchestra, and parked in front 
of the Jelly Jar. He led her inside and sat 


THE 

her down. Then he consulted her over the 
menu, and ordered numerous tasty dishes 
and a double-giant for each of them. “Un- 
less,” he said, “you’d rather go to the Inn 
and start off with cocktails. Hey, listen! 

I never thought, but it’s not too late — ” 

“No,” said Patty. “I like it here.” 

While they were dining Pug held a kind 
of reception at his table. Any number of 
men and not a few girls stopped to say 
hello, and he kept jumping up, introducing 
Patty to everybody. The way he did it, 
too, as though he wanted to knock the eye 
out of a lot of fellow connoisseurs, and to 
show some of the co-eds why he had been 
holding out — well, it left no doubt as to 
what he thought of Patty. This evening, 
anyhow. 

Y\ 7HEN they had finished, and the 
^ V check came, Patty put a tentative 
hand on her purse. He reached and hit her 
knuckles. “What do you think this is?” 
he asked, with a hurt look. “A CCC en- 
campment?” 

“Well, I didn’t — ” 

“This is your night,” he told her. He 
pulled out a roll of bills and paid the check. 
“Now what do you want to do?” 

“What do you want to do, Pug?” 

“ I guess you’d like to wait for Tad 
Horton, wouldn’t you?” 

It was about time for Major Pictures’ 
radio hour. 

“No!” Patty pushed back violently 
from the table. “Let’s get out of here.” 

He got up at once and steered her out of 
the place. “Where do you want to go?” 

“ I don’t care.” 

He put her in the car and they started 
up the street. Presently he remembered 
his radio. He snapped on the switch, and 
what do you suppose came out of the 
speaker? Why, Tad Horton, of course, 
playing the “co-ed” tune. 

“Pug,” said Patty, “will you do some- 
thing for me? ” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Shut that damned thing off ! ” 

He looked at her in astonishment, but he 
shut it off. Then he drove her around the 
campus and out on the lake-front boule- 
vard. There were many automobiles out 
there ahead of them. Dozens of them had 
pulled off the driveway and were parked 
head-on at the water’s edge. 

“What are they looking at?” asked 
Patty. 

“Maybe water lilies,” said Pug. He 
glanced at her sidewise and snorted. 

He drove the jallopy off the road and 
parked. “It’s the honey-col ler in’ grounds.” 

“The what?” 

“The trystin’ trail.” He turned off his 
engine. “The smootchin’ spot. The pitch 
and fling. The neckin’ nook.” He laughed 
softly under his breath. “ You’re so funny, 
and sweet — ” Then he turned and took 
Patty in his arms. 

She had the impulse to relax. Just for an 
instant. And the next instant he was hold- 
ing her face warmly between his hands, 
kissing her. 

Patty reacted sharply. That probably 
was due to her upbringing — Pop’s puri- 
tanical influence. She kicked back and 
pushed away. She must have got Pug 
with her heavy shoe. The next thing she 
knew, he had let her go and was grabbing 
his shinbone. “Hey!” he protested. 

“Oh, Pug! ” she gasped. “ I didn’t mean 
to hurt you.” 
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“’S all right . . Magnanimously. 
“Only — most co-eds — when they come out 
here, they expect you to deliver. You’re a 
funny one, Patty! Son of a gun!” 

“You mean — the co-eds — in all these 
cars — ? ” 

“Every last one of ’em,” he nodded. 

“Son of a gun!” said Patty in amaze- 
ment. 

“You’re different!” Pug just couldn’t 
seem to believe he had stumbled on such a 
phenomenon. “Why — you — why, dog- 
gone you, Patty, you’ve got brains. You 
got resources — ” 

“ I’m sorry — ” she started to say. 

“Sorry?” he caught her up. “It’s 
swell.” He heaved a big breath. “That’s 
going to give us time for more worth-while 
things.” 

Patty nestled beside him and looked 
dreamily at the lily pads. If he had tried 
again — well, wasn’t she a co-ed, too? 

But a new thought had struck him. “Can 
you read proof?” he asked abruptly. “Did 
you ever set type?” 

“Well, no — no, I don’t think so.” 

“You can learn.” He patted her hand. 
“My father says you’ve got to be able to 
handle the job of every man under you, 
from the press boy on up. Well, I can 
break you in.” 

Patty smiled and sat very quiet. 

“Yes, sir; we’re going to put you on the 
Porcupine! ” He said it as though he were 
pinning a medal on her chest. . . . 

T)ATTY drifted into the newspaper game 

because she had never learned to neck. 
It rounded out her college career. Morn- 
ings in lecture-rooms, hours spent at the li- 
brary, time out for dancing class, and then 
chasing around as a leg-man for the Daily 
Porcupine — it filled up a girl’s day. Patty 
had got into the freshman class by fraud, 
and before the month was out she was its 
most active member. 

Pug changed her name for her. He 
called her “Cub.” And it wasn’t long be- 
fore half the campus was hailing her as she 
hurried from place to place. “Hiyah, 
Cub!” Patty would grin and wave back, 
without even knowing that when your 
classmates take the trouble to rechristen 
you, you’re doing all right. 

As for her classwork — well, the philoso- 
phy prof boasted that he had never had a 
student who took such voluminous notes, 
and Dr. Hanley of economics told some- 
body that the girl simply inspired him, the 
way she hung on his every word. Uh-huh. 
So far they hadn’t held examinations. But, 
until they did, Patty was tops. 

In addition to everything else, she found 
time to keep up with the rest of the world. 
Joe Drews had taken his traveling circus 
across the continent, and was now working 
up the Atlantic seaboard into New Eng- 
land. Once a week, at least, Patty would 
receive one of his hastily scrawled letters. 
And the news wouldn’t have been very en- 
couraging to the co-eds of the United 
States, had they but known. In fact, Joe 
was drawing a blank. 

As the weeks went by, Patty began to 
know what claustrophobia is like. She 
could feel things closing in. 

By utilizing all of his father’s resources 
Pug at last got the goods on the girl, Peggy 
Royce. He seemed almost abashed when 
he told Patty about it. “ You thought she 
might be a show girl. Yes.-’ Well, she’s 
spent three years working in an Indianapo- 
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lis bargain basement, and nearly starved 
herself saving up to send herself to college.” 

Patty found herself all choked up. 

“You go out of your way to be nice to 
that girl,” Pug issued his orders, “or have 
trouble with me!” And then, with a sigh, 
“Well, all the other colleges I telegraphed 
couldn’t find anything, and I guess this 
cleans up Midwestern.” 

“It seems to me there’s one more girl.” 

“Yes? Who?” 

Patty looked him straight in the eyes 
“Me.” 

“You?” He laughed in her face. Then 
the laughter died, and he put his hands on 
her shoulders and held her so. “ Listen ! I f 
you ever catch me suspecting you of any- 
thing that isn’t fine and decent and 
straight — kick me, will you?” 

He left her that to remember, to carry 
unhappily in her heart. 

Late one evening Joe Drews phoned, and 
got a connection put through to the dormi- 
tory rooms in Rudd Hall. Patty was out, 
and Eve answered the ring. 

“Vermont calling . . .” 

She thought it must be a mistake, until 
that voice came tingling over the wires — 
“Hello, honey!” 

Eve almost dropped the receiver. “Oh! 
Mr. Drews! . . . Yes? What? ... All 
right, if you want me to.” You’d have 
thought television was already here, the 
way she smiled at him. “Hello, Joe!” 

She put her lips closer to the transmitter. 
“Patty? . . . No. She’s down at the 
morgue, looking at bodies. ... Yes, that’s 
right. That’s what I said ! . . . No — she’s 
on the college newspaper, and she’s just 
gone down there for experience; that’s 
all. . . . Who? Patty? . . . You wouldn’t 
know her, Joe. Say, listen! You want to 
know where she buys her clothes? The 
Army and Navy store!” 

Eve giggled into the phone. “No, I’m 
not lying. I’m telling you. But look, Mr. 
Drews, honey — I mean Joe! . . . Yes, 
well, you’d better get here soon. Because 
if you don’t you won’t have any glamour 
girl. She’s turning into a muddy plow. . . . 
What? . . . All right, I’ll tell her. . . . 
Three more weeks. Oh, gee! . . . Yes? 
Well, our love to you, too. . . . Good 
night — ’night!” 

Y\ THEN Patty came in, some time later, 
V V Eve was in bed. She hadn’t been 
asleep. She wasn’t reading. She was just 
lying there looking out at the new moon. 

“The poor guy got hit by a truck,” said 
Patty. 

“Patty!” Eve was bursting with it. 
“Joe just phoned!” 

“Who?” Patty had started to undress. 
“Oh — Joe Drews. What’s he want?” 

Eve scrutinized her closely. “ You don’t 
act much interested. And I used to think 
that you and Joe — that you two were — ” 

“Who? Joe and me?” 

“He loaned you his car.” 

“That doesn’t mean a thing. You don’t 
have to be Joe’s girl to borrow from him. 
He’d let you have his leg if he didn’t need 
it at the time.” 

“He and Tad are going to be here in 
three weeks,” Eve said after a moment. 
“And Joe sent you a message: Keep lim- 
bered up, because it looks like he’s going to 
need you badly.” 

“I know.” 

Patty got her pajamas and walked to the 
window. She stood ( Continued on page 106 ) 



'aw, MOM". 


BUT JIMMIE - TELL MOTHER! 
WHATEVER MADE YOU DO SUCH 
A NAUGHTY THING? 



WELL, AUNT MARY SAID MR. REED 
WAS NICE-ONLY HE 0U6HTA GO SEE 
HIS DENTIST ABOUT HIS BREATH 
-SO / TOLD HIM! 


MR.REED TAKES JIMMIE'S TIP 



TESTS SHOW THAT MOST BAD BREATH 
COMES FROM DECAYIN6 FOOD DEPOSITS | 
IN HIDDEN CREVICES BETWEEN TEETH 
THAT AREN'T CLEANED PROPERLY. 

I RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. | 
ITS SPECIAL PEN STRATI N6 FOAM 
REMOVES THESE 0D0R-BREEDIN6 
DEPOSITS. AND THAT'S 
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COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
COMBATS BAD BREATH 


“You see, Colgate’s spe- 
cial penetrating foam gets 
into the hidden crevices between your 
teeth that ordinary cleansing methods 
fail to reach . . . removes the decaying 
food deposits that cause most bad 
breath, dull, dingy teeth, and much 
tooth decay. Besides, Colgate’s soft, 
safe polishing agent thoroughly cleans 
the enamel — makes teeth sparkle!” 


NO BAD BREATH 
BEHIND HIS SPARKLING SMILE! 


...AND NO 
TOOTHPASTE 
EVER MADE 
MY TEETH AS 
BRIGHT AND 
CLEAN AS 
COLGATE'S! 

T T — r 
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CHOUSE 



by Roger R. Whitman 



HERE is another series of “cases ” solved 
by our Household Sleuth. If you have 
any problems you want solved, send him 
the “clues” in care of this magazine, en- 
closing a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope. He cannot, however, under- 
take to answer legal or financial ques- 
tions. 

• • 

QUESTION: In my summer cottage In 
the mountains the paint mildews very 
badly. I have repainted it several times, 
but the mildew always returns. Can I do 
anything about it? — E. H. W., Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Answer: In damp and shaded sections 
mildew is likely to attack paint that is 
soft through having an excess of oil. 
Open a can of prepared paint and, with- 
out stirring, pour off a portion of the 
liquid in the proportion of 1 pint to the 
gallon. In addition, mix powdered 
calomel in the turpentine in the propor- 
tion of 1 ounce to each gallon of paint. 
Use this altered paint for the second as 
well as for the finish coat. Before apply- 
ing, scrape off the mildew and wash with 
a strong alkali scouring powder. 


QUESTION: Some tin cans were left 
standing on my back concrete steps for 
several weeks, and the concrete is badly 
stained with rust. How can the concrete 
be cleaned? — S. E. F., Boston, Mass. 

Answer: Dissolve 1 part sodium citrate 
in 6 parts of water, and add 6 parts of 
commercial glycerin. Mix part of this 
with enough powdered whiting or hy- 
drated lime to form a paste, and spread 
on the stain in a thick coat. When dry, 
moisten with some of the remaining 
liquid. A week or more may be required 
for complete removal of the stain. 


QUESTION: I have a fiber rug made of 
black and red squares that is badly faded. 
How can I renew the colors? The rug is 
on a porch and is exposed to weather. — 
C. T. F., Newport, R. I. 

Answer: Start with a high-quality 
spar varnish, thinned with one quarter 
as much turpentine. Divide into two 
parts; tint one red and the other black, 
using color-ground-in-oil. Brush into the 
fiber; do not have a thick coat on the 
surface. After a few days for hardening, 
put on a second coat. 


QUESTION : Would using 3- x 12-inch 
hot-air pipes in my basement in place of 


9-inch round pipes retard the efficiency 
of the furnace or the flow of heat to my 
rooms?— C. G. B., Erie, Pa. 

Answer: Flat pipes along the ceiling 
would offer so much resistance that the 
flow of heat would be greatly cut down. 

• • 

QUESTION: I went to lay linoleum on 
my kitchen floor, but the boards are 
rough, and I am told that linoleum would 
quicklyj wear through.— L. O. F., Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

Answer: It is true that linoleum on a 
rough floor will quickly wear through. 
One remedy will be to scrape or plane 
the floor smooth. An easier job will be 
to lay plywood over the rough floor. 

• • 

QUESTION: I plan to lay a concrete 
walk around my house. Should it make 
a tight fit with the -foundation walls, or 
will it be better to lay it 2 or 3 feet distant? 
— G. F., St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer: It will be better to lay your 
concrete walk with a tight joint against 
the house, for then water gunning down 
the wall will not get into your cellar. 

• • 

QUESTION: How can I get rid of the 
insects called “thousand-Ieggers” ? There 
are not many of them, but they give me 
the shivers. — C. T. R., Trenton, N. J. 

Answer: “ Thousand-Leggers ” are also 
called house centipedes. The only harm 
they do is to the nerves. To get rid of 
them, swat each one as it appears; scatter 
chloride of lime in damp and dark nooks 
in your cellar, for that is where they 
breed. 

• • 

New Things and Old that Should Be 
Better Known: Wall cloth printed in oil 
paints; washable, and because of its 
strength can be used over cracked plas- 
ter. . . . Rustic fences made of cedar or 
hickory saplings woven into sections 
with wire. . . . One-passenger elevators 
for invalids, to be erected in the well of 
a staircase. . . . Electric chimes to re- 
place bells and buzzers. . . . Decalco- 
mania transfers for the decoration of 
furniture. . . . Wall and ceiling finishes 
that absorb sound and prevent echoes, 
especially good for cellar game-rooms. . . . 
Small greenhouses in knockdown form 
for easy erection. ... I shall be glad to 
send the names of manufacturers to any- 
one who is interested and who encloses a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


(Continued from page 105) there for a mo- 
ment, gazing out. Then she turned ab- 
ruptly. “Do you know what a sabbatical 
year is, Eve? Well, Professor Lange 
spent his sabbatical year going around 
the world. And do you know what he 
told me? He said this is the finest place 
he ever saw!” 

“And he told me something else today.” 
Her head came thrusting out through the 
neck of her pajama top. “He said this 
Pug Braddock is the finest man he’s ever 
met.” 

Eve was smiling happily at nothing in 
particular. “ What’s he trying to do? ” she 
asked. “Steer you off Hollywood?” 

Patty started to laugh, and then ab- 
ruptly stopped. Silently, she put out the 
light and crawled into the other twin bed. 

On his twentv-first birthday Pug re- 
ceived a gift from Braddock, Sr. — a news- 
paper camera with special lenses and the 
usual gadgets and widgets that go with 
fine photography. It was the camera that 
proved to be Patty’s undoing, that messed 
up everything. If she hadn’t been one of 
the smartest girls in college . . . 

V\ 7 ELL, anyhow — this Pug. To him a 

* * fine camera wasn’t just a toy for 
shooting candid shots of friends and things. 
Put a job like that in his hands, and he en- 
visioned gravure sections and chains of 
pictorial publications. 

He started out in a small way. As he ex- 
plained to the dean of men, he merely 
wanted to launch a weekly photographic 
supplement in the Porcupine. The dean 
thought it would be all right. The student 
board who shaped the Porcupine policies 
also told Pug to go ahead. 

By pulling wires. Pug got Patty ap- 
pointed as assistant art editor. They then 
got together and went ahead. They figured 
out a masthead and a slogan : 

PORCUPINE PHOTOFACTS 
We’re Full of Quills 

The pictorial issue of the newspaper was 
slated to come out on Friday afternoons. 
This fitted in nicely with events, for there 
was to be a large dance in the gymnasium 
on Thursday. 

Patty and Pug went, with the camera. 

Ticky James must have been a little 
wrong about Pug. When the time and 
place called for evening clothes, he had ’em. 
As for Patty — in her backless, strapless 
wisp of a dress — she went over big. 

“I like that about you,” Pug informed 
her. “ You don’t often dress, but, when you 
do, you make other women look like 
doodles.” 

There was a campus lark named Steve, 
than whom there was no one who’s-whoer, 
who had been intrigued for some time by 
Eve’s dusky eyes and maybe her chirky 
smile. It would give any girl importance, 
just to be seen with him. He took Eve to 
the party. Eve spent the evening enjoying 
rapid changes of partners. 

Patty, on the other hand, had work to 
do. She and Pug loaded themselves with 
film and flashlight bulbs. They shunned 
the brilliancies of the dance floor where 
routine things were happening. They 
hunted their prey in darker places. Any 
number of people innocently minding their 
own business were scared half silly at the 
weirdest moments by camera flares pop- 
ping out in their faces. 

The photographic team from the Porcu - 
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pine mopped up inside the gymnasium 
building; then they invaded the parking 
lot. Out here, three camera-shy co-eds and 
three young collegians had gone into total 
eclipse in one automobile. But suddenly 
the sheltering night burst into a revealing 
white glare. At that, the car doors flew 
open and three undergraduates descended. 

Pug backed away. “Hi, Cub!” 

Patty was ranging along the side lines. 
“Here!” she yelled. 

Pug heaved the camera over the heads 
of the charging stalwarts. Patty grabbed 
it out of the air and skirted the ends. She 
ducked down an alleyway and ran for her 
car, leaving Pug to his own devices. That 
much he had drummed into her; “Be 
loyal to your paper, and the hell with the 
personnel.” 

He came into the office some time later, 
with no necktie, half a collar, and two 
black eyes. It was all in the day’s work. 

They had arranged with the local en- 
graving plant to keep a night shift on duty. 
The prints and half tones were put through 
as a rush job. And yet, it was after four in 
the morning when Patty got to bed. 

Y OU don’t worry much about your sleep 
when you’re nineteen years old. Patty 
briskly attended her nine o’clock class, and 
the rest of them in order. For some reason, 
Pug cut English poetry, but when Patty 
came out he was waiting in his car. He had 
fixed up his eyes. He said he could still see 
as much as he wanted to. “ Yes, and the 
Porcupine will be on the street in about an 
hour.” 

“Gee!” said Patty. 

“A man at the Inn has sent for me,” 
Pug said. “ He wants to give out an inter- 
view.” 

Patty got in, “ I love your eyes. You 
look so dreamy.” 

“You’ll probably be interested in what 
this guy has to say. Anyhow, it’s an oppor- 
tunity for you to learn how to go about 
interviewing various kinds of people.” 

At the Inn, Pug had his name telephoned 
upstairs. Then he beckoned to Patty, and 
they went up to one of the sitting-room- 
bedroom suites on the second floor. Pug 
knocked, and someone inside told them to 
come in. Pug opened the door. . . . 

Patty suddenly turned red in the face. 
In her haste to choke back her voice, she 
almost swallowed her tonsils. Joe Drews 
was the man they were to interview. 

Perhaps Joe had been forewarned. At 
least, he knew of Patty’s newspaper 
activities. After one flicker of surprise, his 
face went blank. “ I just hopped from Ohi 
to Midwest’ U. to quiz your pres, and I 
hereby state he’s a schol and a gent.” Joe 
was at his whimsical best. “And did you 
ever work in a flea circus? ” 

Pug smiled frivolously. The guy was a 
nut. But a good newspaperman adapted 
himself to all kinds. “I’m Braddock of the 
Porcupine. And Miss Morgan, one of our 
cubs. I’m breaking her in on interviews. 
If you don’t mind.” 

“Love it!” said Joe. “I’m Mr. Drews, 
Miss — ” 

“Morgan,” said Patty. 

“To nutshell it,” Joe rattled on: “Tad 
Horton, Freddy Tobin, cameras, sound 
truck, and the rest of the menagerie — 
we’ll be in town two weeks come Saturday 
night. We’re throwing the biggest brawl 
you’ve ever seen. In your gym. That’s 
why I say of your president, he’s a broad- 


minded old coot. I just spent a happy hour 
with him. He sez to me — ‘Joe, let’s shoot 
the works.’ End quote. If the gals think 
they’re photogenic and want to try out for 
a picture job, he says, let’s throw the place 
wide open. Or words to that — ” Joe 
stopped for breath. “ Wait a minute. Do 
you know what I’m talking about?” 

“No,” said Patty. 

Joe turned sharply and blinked at her. 
“Have you been listening to the radio 
lately, Miss — ?” 

“Morgan,” said Patty. 

“Miss Morgan, have you heard that 
we’re out hunting a co-ed to team up with 
Freddy Tobin? ” 

“For goodness’ sake!” she said. “We 
haven’t heard of anything else!” 

“Miss Morgan is one of ’em. She’s a 
candidate for the job herself.” Pug 
chuckled merrily. 

“Yes?” said Patty. “Now I’ll tell one. 
It’s about Mr. Braddock. He thinks 
Major Pictures has a professional dance 
girl planted in one of our colleges. He’s go- 
ing to turn her up like a frazzled egg.” 

“Patty!” said Pug uncomfortably. 

“What?” gasped Joe, with a kind cf 
glassy look. 

“I’ve been helping him hunt her down,” 
said Patty. 

“It’s like this,” said Pug defensively. 
“You know how these contests are.” 

Joe looked like a partly drowned man, 
after they’ve been pumping his chest. 
“But — but — now, wait a minute!” 

“Anyhow, she’s not in this university,” 
Pug admitted. “As Miss Morgan says, she 
and I have checked all the co-eds.” 

“Oh!” Joe seemed to be coming back 
without restoratives. “My dear sir, have 
you paused to consider? Major Pictures! 
A billion-dollar corporation! How could 
you dream that Major Pictures would 
stoop to soil its hands with a plant? With 
a potato!” 

“Anyhow,” said Pug, “I’ll say this for 
you — there’s no potato here.” 

“Nor anywhere else,” Joe stated fer- 
vently. “Major Pictures never plants 
them! And look — just to prove how much 
on the up and up — ” He caught himself. 
“Pardon me, but this is off the record.” 

“If you say so.” Pug nodded. 

“Off the record — you understand what 
that is?” 

“Naturally,” said Pug with quiet dig- 
nity. 

“What is it?” asked Patty. 

"DUG promptly turned pedagogic: “I’m 

glad that came up, Cub. You’ll want to 
know about that! ‘Off the record’ means 
something which you have been told in 
confidence, and you can’t use it. Never 
forget, Patty. As a newspaperman, you’re 
honor bound.” 

A faint gurgling sound came from Joe. 

“You mean we can’t print it?” asked 
Patty. 

“Certainly not,” said Pug. 

“ In all my experience with the fourth 
estate,” vouchsafed Joe — “and I’ve been a 
member myself — I never yet have known 
of an off- record confidence being violated.” 

“All right,” said Patty; “what is it?” 

“ It’s this,” said Joe solemnly. “ I think 
we’ve laid an egg.” 

Joe paced the length of the room. Then 
he paced back again. “ My friends, we’ve 
been to more than fifty of the key colleges 
of the U. S. A. We have made picture tests 


of more than two hundred and fifty tap- 
ping co-eds. And not one — not one — ” 

“How terrible!” cried Patty. 

“We’ve just about run out our string,” 
said Joe. “After Midwestern, there are a 
few small-time colleges left. But — well, I 
dunno. Midwestern’ll be the last big stop. 
And, after that, we’re sunk. Unless ” 

“Sorry,” said Pug. “But I guess you 
won’t find anything at Midwestern, 
either.” 

“I hope you’re wrong! Miss Morgan, 
what do you think?” 

“ I think we’re doggoned good ! ” 

“You’d better be! Otherwise, my boss, 
Maxin Wurlitzer, is going to lose the sale 
of his show to pictures. Which is the same 
as his shirt. And, what’s worse — Mr. Joe 
Drews loses prestige, and probably his 
job. . . . However, that’s show business!” 
Joe shrugged and laughed. He held out his 
hand to Pug. “Thanks a lot, old-timer.” 
Still laughing, he turned back to Patty. 
“And you, Miss Morgan — please don’t 
break your leg!” 

“No.” Patty didn’t even smile. She 
met Joe’s glance soberly, unwaveringly. 
“ I promise you I won’t.” 

They shook hands on it. Then she and 
Pug went down to the street. 

As they started across to Pug’s car a man 
came around the corner and spotted them. 
He was one of the university proctors. 
“Oh, Braddock,” he called. “President 
Cavendish wants to see you.” 

“What about?” asked Pug. 

“He didn’t say. All I know is, he looks 
plenty mad. You’re to report at his office 
immediately.” The proctor glanced at 
Patty. “You too, Miss Morgan.” . . . 

■pROM the things Joe Drews had said, 

you might have pictured the chief execu- 
tive of Midwestern University as a jolly, 
almost boisterous fellow. Patty really was 
disappointed when she met him. President 
Cavendish was lean and long-nosed, and he 
had a sort of dried-out look. He sat behind 
a forbidding desk in a large, formal study, 
and confronted you without a glimmer of 
fun in his pale eyes — without a gleam. He 
merely nodded toward a couple of straight- 
backed chairs. “Sit down, please.” 

On his desk he had spread out the pic- 
torial section of a newspaper. Patty 
caught a glimpse of a bold headline: 

PORCUPINE PHOTOFACTS 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “They’re on the 
street already!” 

“You’re mistaken,” said Cavendish. 
“We’ve already taken them off the street.” 

“But — ” 

“ I am shocked!” 

The president waved his hand across the 
Porcupine and puckered his nose. “Some 
of your so-called photofacts are positively 
scandalous!” 

It put Pug sharply on the defensive. 
Attack a newspaperman if you will, but 
don’t attack his young. “ May I ask which 
ones you so consider?” he coldly asked. 

“If your common sense doesn’t tell 
you — ” Cavendish was carefully restrain- 
ing himself. “This one, for instance. I 
presume you call it a candid shot. Pro- 
fessor Sangster and his — er — attractive 
young bride. And the pungent line of type 
that goes with it!” The president read it 
with disrelish : “Professor Sangster Caught 
Out On a Limb.” 

“I remember those two,” said Patty 
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brightly. “Cuddled up on a rowing ma- 
chine, with the lights turned out. 1 wrote 
that one.” She dimpled appealingly at the 
president. “I thought it was kind of funny.” 

‘‘Your idea of humor, I’m afraid, Miss 
Morgan, has been somewhat warped by 
our modern trend toward vulgarism.” 

“Yes, sir,” Patty humbly agreed. 

“Miss Morgan was acting under orders 
all the way through,” Pug declared. “ I ac- 
cept full responsibility. And the functions 
of a newspaper, sir, are not — ” 

“And this!” Cavendish discourteously 
interrupted Pug’s gallant speech. “What 
do you suppose the parents of our co-eds 
would think if they saw this?” 

It was an intimate photograph of a di- 
sheveled, pugnacious co-ed, caught in the 
act of slugging her boy-friend. The camera 
hounds had considered themselves lucky 
to be on the spot at that instant, just as she 
landed that sock on the jaw. Patty after- 
ward wrote the caption : ‘‘Bill Parker Gets 
His Bachelor Degree.” She thought this 
one was funny also. But, on the spur of the 
moment, she decided not to say so. 

Pug was not so reticent. ‘‘But such 
things happen all around us, sir,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s life. It’s truth. And the 
functions of a newspaper are not — ” 

“Are not to give out the idea that our 
young women are called upon to protect 
themselves with their fists!” said Caven- 
dish curtly. 

Again he bent over the photofacts. “Did 
you also write this one, Miss Morgan?” 
He fairly snorted: ‘Happy Days Are 
Here Again!” 

“Why — why, yes, sir.” She hoisted her- 
self in her chair and peered across at the 
Porcupine. 

T HE photograph occupied the center of 
the layout. An excellent print. The 
subject was a dignified, immaculately 
dressed gentleman. He had been mugged 
in the alleyway in back of the gym, just as 
he was taking a nip from a large metal 
flask. An artistic, humanized piece of 
work; a splendid likeness of somebody. . . . 

Patty turned from the photo, to stare 
into the president’s face. “Oh!” she 
gasped. “I didn’t know — not until now! 
If I’d known it was you, sir — I wouldn’t 
have — ” 

“Patty!” Pug caught her up sternly. 
“When you work for a newspaper you 
never compromise with facts, even though 
they involve people in high places — ” 

The president rudely broke in on him: 
“Please let me do the talking! It’s humili- 
ating to be forced to explain my conduct to 
a couple of — well, undergraduates. But — ” 
He suddenly pulled open a drawer, and 
took out a silver flask. Grimly he removed 
the stopper. “ Will you smell it, Mr. Brad- 
dock?” 

Pug gravely sniffed at the flask. 

“ It’s not an alcoholic beverage, as Miss 
Morgan implies by her rollicking caption. 
It’s a tisane. I take it for indigestion. An 
old-fashioned remedy, I admit. A simple, 
if you wish. . . . And, er — naturally, 
when I feel the need of it, I do not wish to 
take it in public.” 

“We can make a full retraction,” Pug 
offered. 

“I don’t wish to give it that importance,” 
said Cavendish sharply. He settled back 
in his chair. “The remainder of your 
candid shots seem to deal with romantic 
incidents. I believe you call it ‘necking.’” 


“It goes on all around us,” Pug volun- 
teered. “And — ” 

“ I know,” Cavendish cut him off. “I’m 
not quite blind. But I like to feel that we 
have other activities at Midwestern Uni- 
versity. If the parents of our students 
gathered their impressions of college life 
from your publication, I fear they would 
be taking their sons and daughters from 
our midst — wholesale. And then — well, 
you would have injured us to that extent. 

“One moment!” continued President 
Cavendish hastily, as Pug set himself for 
rebuttals. “ When one of our students sets 
out deliberately to injure the institution of 
which he is a privileged member — we ac- 
cuse him of disloyalty! And then — ” 
Cavendish rocked forward in his chair. 
“As disloyal students, you give me no al- 
ternative.” He heaved a long breath. 
“You have forced me to ask you to with- 
draw from Midwestern University.” 

Pug took it on the chin. “You mean, 
sir, we’re fired?” 

“But — ” Patty scrambled to her feet. 
“You can’t! President Cavendish! You 
mustn’t! You don’t understand! I’m here 
— I’ve got to — ” She caught herself, and 
faced him in consternation. 

“You seem to like it here. Miss Mor- 
gan.” Cavendish permitted himself a dry 
little smile. 

“ I love it!” 

“I haven’t used the word ‘expelled,’” 
Cavendish said, after a moment, “because 
my decision is not quite final. I ask you to 
withdraw from student activities until I 
can talk things over with your parents.” 

“I’m sorry to have my father dragged 
into this,” said Pug. “He’s a busy man.” 

“ I had hoped that he might give up a 
couple of days, for the sake of his son.” 
Cavendish glanced at Patty. “And your 
father, too, Miss Morgan.” 

“You — you mean my — my — ” Patty’s 
voice died away to a feeble little bleat. 

“Yes, Miss Morgan,” said Cavendish. 
“I’ve sent for your father.” . . . 

I f you were the father of a popular young 
co-ed, and she had difficulties with the col- 
lege authorities, and the registrar invited 
you to come immediately for a conference 
with the president of the university — if 
you were the right kind of father, you’d 
drop everything and go. Even if you had 
to hitchhike. 

Y\ 7” ELL, sir, Pops Morgan was that kind 
^ V of father. The moment he received 
the registrar’s telegram, he put on his hat 
and went. The first thousand miles or so 
were nothing. On the main cross-country 
route the broad highway fairly teemed 
with automobiles. 1 1 needed only two days 
and one night to see Pops safely from the 
corner of Fiftieth and Broadway to the 
fork of the road that turns off for Mid- 
western University. 

His last group of companions hated to 
let him go. But they were westward bound 
for California, while Pop’s mission took 
him northward. So they exchanged ad- 
dresses, had a couple of farewell snorts in a 
crossroads tavern, and parted with a great 
deal of esteem on both sides. 

Pops cleaned up and shaved in the wash- 
room at a neighboring gas station. Then 
he sauntered across to a strategic point 
along the branch road. There was a high- 
way sign here. It said: “Midwestern Uni- 
versity, 41 miles.” 

Pops let a milk truck go by, and several 


of the smaller, cheaper types of passenger 
automobiles. There was nothing snobbish 
about Sam Morgan. He liked all kinds of 
people. But he liked his comforts, too. 

In due time his patience was rewarded. 
A bigger, handsomer-looking car turned 
off the main highway. It was a jet-black 
limousine with a chauffeur up front. 

Pushing his hat over one ear, he stepped 
off the shoulder of the road onto the pave- 
ment, and went into what he called his 
hitchhike routine. It consisted mainly of a 
waltz clog, varied with ball changes and 
heel rolls and half-stalled time steps, and 
breaking off-balance, with the thumb 
pointing — in this case — north. 

Staging his act directly in the path of 
the oncoming car, Pops’s main reliance was 
on the brakes. And he was lucky once 
more. They held. The chauffeur saw him 
in time, and the limousine stopped. 

Pops gave the driver a democratic nod, 
but he was more interested in the man in 
the tonneau, the sole passenger. The man 
was on the youngish side of middle age, a 
bit carelessly, if not sloppily, dressed. His 
eyes were probably his most formidable 
feature, although his nose and jaw looked 
rugged enough. 

Sam Morgan’s smile was disarming. “As 
long as we’re going the same way,” he said, 
“I think I’d enjoy your company.” 

“When I run into something new,” said 
Pops’s prospective host, “it brightens up 
my day. Ordinarily it’s just the thumb, 
and a dirty one at that. Nobody thinks up 
anything original.” He opened the door, 
and Sam climbed in. 

“I’m going to Midwestern University,” 
volunteered Pops. 

“Good. So’m I.” 

HE car rolled on. 

“Some friends of mine,” Pops remarked 
casually, “they had to go on west. So I 
told ’em to go ahead and take the sedan. 
I ’d find somebody I ’d enjoy traveling with. ” 

“ I always wished I could dance,” said 
his companion. “It must be fun.” 

“That wasn’t anything,” said Pops. 
“Just tamping down the breakfast.” 

“Theatrical business?” Pops’s friend in- 
quired. 

“Well, yes and no,” hedged Pops. 

“I’m in the newspaper business. Press 
Enterprises.” 

“Mine’s amusement enterprises.” Pops 
felt that way of putting it would do as well 
as any. “New York.” 

“Chicago. And elsewhere. Mostly in 
madhouses.” 

“My daughter’s in school at Mid- 
western. I wanted her to get acquainted 
with the warmhearted people of the Middle 
West.” Pops looked out approvingly at 
the rushing telegraph posts. 

The other man looked quizzically at 
Pops. “A daughter — in college? Not 
really?” 

“ Yep. She’s in some kind of a jam, I re- 
gret to say. The president wired me to 
come on and confer with him.” Pops 
reached into the pocket of his neat suit, 
and pulled out a telegram. 

His friend started to read it over his 
shoulder: “Samuel Morgan, 97 ’/z West 
Forty-ninth — ” He broke off abruptly. 
“Well, now, that’s funny! I’ve got its 
mate.” He fumbled in his pocket. “Here.” 

Pops looked at his friend’s telegram. 
And, except- that the word “son” was used 
instead of “daughter,” it read precisely the 
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same as his. It was addressed to “T. P. 
Braddock, Care Braddock Press Enter- 
prises, Chicago, 111.” 

‘‘I’m Tom Braddock.” 

“I’m Sam Morgan.” 

“Maybe they’re in the same jam.” 

“Your son and my daughter. Maybe.” 

“It’s a good thing we met,” said Tom 
Braddock. “President Cavendish is the 
kind of man you want to approach from 
all directions.” 

“We can handle him,” said Sam, and 
they exchanged a clannish glance. 

“You don’t suppose she’s the woman 
Pug’s been writing me about, do you?” 
asked Braddock. 

“What woman?” 

“The most beautiful, the smartest, the 
most perfect specimen that God ever let 
loose. Would that be your daughter?” 

“Who, Patty?” Sam didn’t think so. 
“She hasn’t much brains. And she’s not 
even pretty. But she’s a good girl.” 

“I’d take my son’s opinion before I 
would yours. That Pug!” Braddock’s 
voice took on a warmth and a tingle every 
time he mentioned the name. “He thinks 
he’ll get married. He says if he finds the 
right woman she’ll sober him down for his 
senior year. And he says he’s found her.” 

Pops looked at the appointments of the 
limousine and the chauffeur up front, and 
as a conscientious parent he reacted favor- 
ably. “You mean you’d let him?” 

“ I let him do his own guessing. On any- 
thing. Always.” Braddock nodded with 
_pride. “And you’d be astonished how sel- 
dom he guesses wrong.” . . . 

T)ATTY had been anxiously awaiting the 

summons. Saturday had dragged by, 
and Sunday, and a part of Monday. And 
then, at about the hour for poetry class, 
one of the proctors hunted her up. “ Presi- 
dent Cavendish’s office at once.” 

Pug was in the Administration Building 
waiting for her. He didn’t look homely to 
her any more. He looked substantial and 
beautiful. It made her want to cry on his 
rough old sweater. He didn’t have much to 
say. The secretary in the anteroom told 
them to go on in, and he took Patty’s hand 
and they went in together. 

Pops was there, closeted with the presi- 
dent. He got up quietly and kissed her. 
“Hello, baby.” 

“Hello, Pops.” 

There was another man. He sat on the 
left of the president’s desk, easy and casual 
and inquisitive. “Hiyah, Pug!” he said 
over his shoulder. “ Is this the girl? ” 

“Hi!” said Pug. “Yes, sir; that’s the 
girl.” 

Patty looked at the man and he looked 
at her, and then, for no reason at all, he 
gave her the cheeriest smile. “Hiyah, 
Patty!” he said. 

“Hello,” said Patty, and knew who he 
was. That jaw, that nose — a Braddock, 
b’gee! She was smiling back at him. 

There was a copy of the Porcupine pic- 
torial on the president’s desk. Sam Mor- 
gan seemed a bit sanctimonious about it, 
the way he shook his head. 

“.It’s like this,” he said, and turned back 
to Cavendish. “I got no defense for the 
kid. She just went ahead and did it, the 
dumb little cluck. The best you can say 
for the two of them, they’re too young to 
be dry behind the ears.” 

Pug stirred abruptly and seemed on the 
verge of entering general objections, but he 
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caught a look from his father that piped 
him down. 

Pops took a turn about the room, looked 
out the window, and breathed in deeply. 
“ It’s the finest view from here I ever saw. 
You know, you take a place like this, and 
the kind of young people you get from this 
part of the country, and a man like you to 
steer ’em straight, Mr. President, and 
you’ve got what it takes to turn out the 
finest lot of men and women on the face of 
God’s green earth.” 

Cavendish was on the point of accepting 
the compliment, but Pops beat him in. 
“Why,” he demanded, “did I send my 
daughter to this college? There are plenty 
of places nearer home we could have gone 
to. But, no. I investigated them all. 
Every place in the United States. And I 
don’t mind saying 1 looked you up too, Mr. 
President. And here’s your answer.” He 
indicated Patty. “ I wanted the kid to 
have the best, and there she sits! 

“We’ve been alone, the two of us — just 
Patty and me.” Pop’s voice kind of broke 
a little. “ We sacrificed for this, for the last 
few years — you know, doing without this 
and doing without that — looking forward 
to college. And when I say college, I mean 
Midwestern! And things haven’t been so 
good lately either. But we knew what we 
wanted. And we went after it. And now — 
well, when it looked like our dreams had 
come true — ” It seemed for a moment as 
though Pops were too overcome to con- 
tinue. 

President Cavendish cleared his throat. 
“I appreciate your feelings, Mr. Mor- 
gan—” 

“Thank ycu, Mr. President.” Pops 
reached for his pocket, and remembered 
that he hadn’t brought his handkerchief. 
He snuffed a couple of times, and let it go 
at that. “Patty — the two of us — we’ve 
taken the bumps for a good many years.” 
He crossed over and stood at Patty’s side 
and smiled down at her, an affecting little 
smile, boyish and brave. “One more bump! 
All right, kid. We can take it!” And then 
he bent closer. In a stage aside, from the 
corner of his mouth, he whispered, “To- 
morrow night, East Lynne!” 

Patty gagged and grabbed for her hand- 
kerchief. The darned fool was always try- 
ing to break her up at the worst possible 
moments. She ducked her head, just as 
President Cavendish hoisted himself by 
the arms of his chair. 

r- PHERE was a look in his eyes such as 
very few culprits had ever seen there. “I 
wish, Mr. Morgan, that more of our parents 
would come here, as you have done today. 
I wish we could know the backgrounds of 
our students more intimately, and their 
hopes and problems and ambitions.” 

He paused to look at Patty, and drew a 
quick breath. “Please don’t cry, Miss 
Morgan. For — well — ” He smiled down 
benignly. “In view of your previous good 
record — and Mr. Braddock’s ... in view 
of the few heartening side lights which Mr. 
Morgan has revealed — well, this is my 
decision: Midwestern will welcome you 
both back in your classrooms tomorrow!” 

“Oh ! ” Patty no longer was trying not to 
laugh. She was trying not to cry. “Oh, 
thank you, sir!” She was up out of her 
chair. She wanted to cover him with 
kisses. “Oh, President Cavendish!” 

“ You’ve proven yourself a big man, Mr. 
President !” declared Pops fervently. “And, 
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to prove to you how I feel about it, I ’m go- 
ing to give up my affairs and stay right 
here with my daughter. I’ll just see that 
she keeps out of trouble.” 

“But — Pops — ” Patty faltered. 

By this time Pug’s father was on his feet, 
shaking hands with Sam. Then he shook 
hands with Cavendish. “ I want to thank 
you both ! ” he said. Then he glanced at his 
watch. “My, goodness!” he said. “ I have 
to be in St. Louis tomorrow morning!” 

“ We appreciate your coming here,” said 
Cavendish. Then he turned to act as an 
escort for Pops and Patty. 

As the others moved toward the door, 
Tom Braddock lingered behind. He 
reached swiftly to the president’s desk, 
picked up the copy of the Porcupine, 
folded it as quietly as possible, and started 
to shove it into his pocket. 

But President Cavendish had already 
had his experience with the press. He must 
have been watching. Firm but polite, he 
turned back and held out his hand. 

Braddock smiled blandly and gave up 
the paper. “A rare item of collegiana.” 

“Yes; isn’t it?” said Cavendish. He 
crumpled up the sheet and tossed it into 
the wastebasket. . . . 

"DRADDOCK’S limousine stood waiting 
before the classic portico of the Ad- 
ministration Building. Here the two rein- 
stated students and their respective fathers 
paused on the sidewalk for congratulations 
and farewells. 

“If I’d done the talking,” stated Brad- 
dock, Sr., “ I’d have got the whole crowd of 
us thrown out on our necks. But you — 
Sam, you nearly had us all bawling.” 

“There wasn’t a dry eye in the house.” 
Pops accepted the tribute. 

Tom Braddock smiled down into Patty’s 
sparkling eyes. “The assistant art editor, 
eh? Mind if I kiss her'good-by, Pug? ” 

“Certainly not!” said Pug with enthusi- 
asm. 

“Wait a minute! Who gave you the 
concession?” Patty snooted Pug, and then 
dimpled up at his father. “Ask me.” 

Braddock Sr. took her in his arms and 
kissed her soundly. Then he climbed into 
the limousine. “Come on, Pug. Ride 
downtown with me.” He was struck by an 
afterthought. “Say — wait! Why don’t we 
all go have a couple of drinks? ” 

Patty wrapped her fingers around Pops’s 
wrist just as he was about to leap into the 
car. “ I’m so sorry, Mr. Braddock, but my 
father has stomach ulcers.” 

“Get him healed up for my next visit.” 
Braddock grinned. 

A moment later the big car glided away 
from the curb. 

“So long, Sam. So long, Patty!” Tom 
Braddock shouted back from the open 
window. “Take good care of Pug!” 

“That’s a hell of a way to treat a friend’s 
hospitality,” Pops complained, as Patty 
stood waving good-bys. 

“Look, old-timer; let’s move on before 
some of the girls from the dancing class get 
a load of you.” She led him around the 
corner to the place where her car was 
parked. Eve had been waiting there all 
this time. When she saw Patty and Pops 
she jumped out of the roadster and came 
running. 

“ It’s all right, Eve! We’re both back in 
college! Pops fixed it!” 

“Oh!” gasped Eve. “Oh, gosh! I’m so 
glad! Pops, you darling!” 
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“Hello, kid!” said Pops affectionately. 

“I’m not fooling, Eve. Sam, the Ham! 
The third act from Camille! He had Presi- 
dent Cavendish — wait till you hear!” 

“Cavendish requested me to stay in 
town,” Pops stated as he got into the car. 

Patty dragged Eve around behind the 
rumble. “Where’s Joe today?” she whis- 
pered sharply. 

“Graydon College,” said Eve. 

“Go phone him, will you? Tell him 
Pops’s in town, and wants to stay. Let Joe 
take over for a change. I’m sick of riding 
the gravy train.” 

Eve nodded. “He’ll know what to do. 
Just depend on Joe.” 

“Oh, yeah? ” Patty patted Eve’s cheek. 
“Meet you in an hour — at the lot.” Then 
she jumped into the driver’s seat and 
started the engine. 

“Hey!” Pops protested. “Where’s Eve 
going?” 

“Maybe she’s got a class,” said Patty. 
A dutiful daughter, she took Sam for a nice 
sight-seeing trip. Then she drove home and 
turned into the Rudd Hall parking lot. 

Eve was on the lookout for them. She 
came hurrying up to the car. “ Pops, what 
do you think? You know Joe Drews. I 
just had a phone message from him. He’s 
been trying to reach you in New York. He 
had some kind of a notion you would be 
willing to help him out. With these girls 
he’s testing.” 

“Hum!” breathed Pops. “Where’s Joe 
now?” 

“Graydon, Iowa. Joe was tickled when 
he heard you were here. He said if you 
could manage to come on, it meant a sal- 
ary. Expenses.” 

“Graydon, eh? The good old Middle 
Railroad!” The old war horse was sniffing 
the air, savoring other days and far-off 
places. “You change at Marshalltown.” 

“Yes,” said Eve. “ But you can’t make 
the connection in time. Joe thought — if 
Patty didn’t mind — maybe you could take 
his roadster — ” 

“You mean this car?” Pops glanced 
wistfully at Patty. 

“ Well, uh — ” Patty seemed to hesitate, 
but only for an instant. “All right.” 

“Sure you don’t mind, baby?” 

“Of course not.” 

T)ATTY climbed down from the driver’s 
seat, and Sam Morgan promptly slid 
over under the wheel. Eve gave him a slip 
of paper with Joe’s address written on it. 

“I’ll start now,” said Pops. 

Patty opened her bag and handed him 
three five-dollar bills. “ For gas and eats.” 

“ I’ll pay you back on payday, kid.” 

“Sure. And, Pops — no liquor — prom- 
ise?” 

“You know better than that.” Sam 
looked stern. “You know I never touch 
the stuff, not when I’m working.” 

“All right.” Patty kissed him. 

“See you in church.” 

Pops headed out of the parking lot, and 
the girls stood with their arms around each 
other as he drove away, alert and proud- 
looking and self-reliant. 

“Poor old Pops! They took vaudeville, 
out from under him, and just left him up 
there somewhere.” Patty smiled mistily. 
“That’s all that’s wrong with him.” 

The roommates went up to their apart- 
ment. They were still talking things over 
— maybe a half-hour later — when the 
phone suddenly rang. 
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The PACE of modem motoring demands 
all of these four great Safety features! 



Eve answered. “Hello— who? .. .” Her 
voice slid up a full octave — “ What?” 

Patty came up from her chair, with a 
feeling in her stomach like an elevator go- 
ing down. 

“Pops!” Eve almost shrieked. “You — 
what? . . . Yes. Yes, we’ll be right over.” 
She dropped the receiver. 

“Now what?” Patty feebly asked. 

“ He hit the traffic standard in the middle 
of Main Street — he’s in the hospital.” . . . 

When Patty and Eve tiptoed into the 
doorway of Pops’s hospital room they 
found him sitting up in bed, holding an in- 
formal audience with three nurses, the 
chief of staff, and a couple of internes. 

His head and face were so swathed in 
bandages that only his eyes and mouth and 
a part of his nose were visible. But that 
didn’t stop him from holding forth. “And 
I never got a scratch or bruise — not after I 
went through that windshield!” he was 
boasting. “All I did was to take a beauty 
— as fine a pratt fall as I ever took.” 

He seemed on the point of hurling him- 
self out of bed in his nightgown, to show 
them how you did it; but then he caught 
sight of Patty. “Hello, baby!” he wel- 
comed her. “How’s the kid?” 

T)ATTY entered the room in a kind of 

daze. “Pops!” she choked. “You — ” 

“Don’t worry, miss!” The house phy- 
sician scratched his chin and looked fondly 
at the patient. “ His face was a little cut 
from the windshield splinters, but outside 
of that — well, he claims to be the world’s 
champion one-point lander. He’s a wow! ” 

“But, Pops — what happened?” 

“I’ll tell you, baby. They got a traffic 
stand right in the middle of Main Street. 
And I just didn’t happen to see it.” 

“It stands out like a lighthouse!” 

“Yeah, 1 know,” Pops admitted. “But 
there’s a restaurant along there some- 
where — and they got a good-looking blonde 
in the window, tossing pancakes.” 

“ So you had to get a crick in your neck !” 
said Patty wearily. 

“ But, chickie, you know how crazy I am 
about ’em.” 

“About what? ” asked one of the nurses. 

“Good-looking blond pancakes!” snapped 
Patty. And then, despairingly: “Pops 1 
Pops ! What am I going to do with you? ” 

“The car wasn’t much hurt,” he put in 
a secondary defense. 

Patty stood with her hands on her hips, 
discouraged and disgusted. And then — 
she underwent a sharp, hysterical reaction. 
She looked at Pops’s face and snickered. 
It was just too preposterous! She dropped 
into a chair and burst out into wild laugh- 
ter. The three nurses, the doctor, and the 
internes, yes, and Pops — they all glared at 
her, in astonishment and disapproval. 

But Patty kept right on laughing. 
“ Nobody ’d know you from Adam! Pops! 
What a disguise!” She beckoned to Eve 
“Come here and look him over! We can 
take him places — anywhere we go.” 

Patty was aware that somebody was 
standing in the doorway. She glanced 
around. It was Pug. Naturally He was 
always on hand for everything. 

“How is he?” Pug asked. 

“I’m all right, son,” Pops answered for 
himself. “After I went through that wind- 
shield I took one of the finest — ’ 

“Thanks for coming, Pug,” Patty said. 

“I’m glad it’s no worse,” said Pug. 
“They’ve got your car over at the police 


• Motoring’s greatest hazard . . . 
sudden tire failure at high speed! 

Nothing can prevent it from happen- 
ing to the best tire ever built . . . but 
Goodyear LifeGuard has now elimi- 
nated the danger resulting from blowout 
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lot. Come on, Cub, and I’ll identify you.*' 

“I’ll stay with Pops,” volunteered Eve, 
“until you get back.” 

“Fine!” Patty followed Pug out of t the 
place. 

He drove her over to the pound for lost 
and strayed automobiles, and they got out 
to inspect the maroon roadster. The front 
bumper had been badly sprung, but it had 
taken up the impact. Beyond a shattered 
windshield and a folded fender, the dam- 
age seemed to be negligible. 

“I’ll get the keys and the car license for 
you,” said Pug, “and you can drive it 
away.” 

“All right — ” Patty started to nod, and 
then looked as though she had been seized 
with paralysis of the neck. “The license — ?” 

“Owner’s license,” said Pug. “The police 
always take it out of an impounded car. 
The desk sergeant’ll have it.” 

“Oh!” Patty gave him a flickering 
glance, and then started to talk fast. “The 
license. Of course. You needn’t bother. 
I’ll run in and get it. Desk sergeant, you 
say — ” 

“He wouldn’t give it to you. But he 
knows me. I can fix it.” 

“Wait!” She blocked his way, trying 
desperately to think. The owner’s license 
— she had noticed it a couple of times in 
the pocket of the car. Joe Drews’s car. 
His name was on the card in the blackest 
of ink. Joe Drews, barnstormer and bally- 
hoo expert. Pug knew all about Joe. And 
Pug never forgot anything or anybody. 

“ I just identify you,” said Pug. “And 
you merely sign for the card.” 

That was it. S gn in front of Pug. The 
sergeant would be sure to have some com- 
ment to make about the difference in 
names. Pug would know then how he’d 
been cheated and lied to and played for a 
chump. And he would expose her for what 
she was. It was the end for Patty and Pug. 
And for Patty and Hollywood. And for Joe 
and Wurlitzer and the Co-ed show. . . . 

Or no — it wasn’t the end ! Not if she for- 
got about everything else, and just thought 
about show business. . . . 

Oh, well— just one more trick to play. 

“T)UG! ” She took a short, stabbing 

■t breath. “ I want to tell you something.” 

“What?” He grinned at her earnest- 
ness, amused by her funny ways, as always, 
and so unsuspecting. 

She looked up at him with half-shut 
eyes, passionately absorbed, wanting to 
remember him as he was now, to get him 
by heart, just as she got her lines of poetry. 
She wanted to remember how good he had 
been to her, and all the things he had 
taught her — 

“This has got to be off the record. Pug.” 
She barely managed to say it. 

“Oh, sure!” he laughed. 

He had taught her that one, too. “Off 
the record!” You pledge a newspaperman 
to secrecy, and his hands are tied. He 
couldn’t do anything about it. All right. 
Joe and Wurlitzer had been good to her, 
too. They had put her here to use her wits, 
if she had to, not to fall in love. 

“ I ’m not fooling ! ” she said. “ What I ’m 
going to tell you, you promise as a news- 
paperman not to use it in any way? ” 

“Yes,” he agreed without hesitation. 

“That was as fine a heel trick as you’ll 
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WHY 

DON'T THEYl 
• 

PUT all children’s medicines in con- 
tainers shaped in the form of toys, 
as an incentive for the youngsters to 
take the medicine and get the toy as 
a reward? — Mrs. H. M Yensen , 
Dayton, Ohio. 

• 

MAKE all clothespins in assorted 
bright colors, to banish wash-day 
blues? — Mrs. J. A. Caldwell, Jr., 
Coming, Ark. 

• 

REQUIRE all persons running for 
political office to take a good, stiff 
examination to prove their ability 
to fill the position? — Anne Intel, 
Easton, Pa. 

• 

MAKE men’s ties always in long 
and short lengths for long and short 
fellows? — D. R. Tompkins, Mont - 
gomery, Ala. 

• 

MAKE all Bible covers in colors in- 
stead of somber black? — Mrs. R. E. 
Barber, Jacksonville, Fla. 

• 

PLACE a loop at the back of men’s 
overcoat collars to, hold a muffler 
firmly in place? — Mrs. Bernice L. 
Wing, Pittsfield, Mass. 

• . 

ADOPT the inscription for all 
door mats: “Welcome — but wipe 
your feet!”? — Helen Davison, Pitts - 
burgh, Pa. 

• 

PUT sliding fasteners instead of 
laces on basketballs and footballs? — 
Stanley Anstutz, Berne, Ind. 

• 

Each of the following questions was 
asked by 50 or more persons this 
month: Why don’t they — 

Eliminate the roar in electric hair 
dryers? 

Devise a “windshield” wiper for 
spectacles? 

Provide compartments in refriger- 
ators to keep butter at “spreading” 
temperature? 

Install tiny lights on theater seats 
that would flash on when the seat 
was unoccupied? 

Put all auto bumpers at the same 
height from the ground to avoid the 
prevalence of “caught” bumpers? 

Equip all curtain rods with rubber 
tips to avoid the tearing of hems 
when slipped through the curtain? 

Put pay meters on gasoline pumps 
in all stations for the use of early- 
morning drivers when the stations 
are closed? 

• 

HAVE you a suggestion for this 
column? Address it to Why Don’t 
They? The American Magazine, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ever run into, my friend,” she said in a 
harsh, brittle voice. “And now — you re- 
member the man we interviewed at the 
Inn — Joe Drews?” 

Pug nodded. 

“The license for my car is in his name.” 

He just stared at her, trying to say 
something. But he couldn’t quite make it. 

“My father. You thought he was kind 
of eccentric, I’ll bet'. Well, he is. He’s a 
professional dancer, an old-time vaudeville 
hoofet. Morgan & Mack.” It was coming 
out in a rush of words. “Pops and I — a 
couple of old-timers. I’ve been on the 
stage all my life!” 

TT WAS rather too much for a normal 

young man to digest all in one dose. 
“But, Patty — I — ” He goggled at her. 

“The producer of Co-ed bought me 
clothes and gave me a salary and paid my 
tuition at Midwestern. And Joe lent me 
his car. The two of them sent me here.” 

He was beginning to get it now. And all 
Patty wanted was to touch him with her 
hand, to do something — anything — just 
to take that look from his face. 

But she held herself rigid. “ You guessed 
right, Pug! They did plant a dance girl. A 
potato! One of the niftiest little profes- 
sional hoofers on Broadway. Me! And — 
oh, Pug — don’t look at me like that! I 
don’t want to dance in their lousy picture! 
I hate it!” 

“You let me — ” He got something out 
of his throat. “You ran around with me, 
and let on you were helping me hunt this 
woman. . . . And all the time it was you!” 
The set lines of his face made him seem 
haggard and old. “Come on!” he said at 
length. “We’ll get your license.” 

He turned and strode into the police sta- 
tion. And there was nothing for Patty to 
do but go along. The desk sergeant made 
no difficulties. There was a slip for Patty 
to sign — acting as agent for the owner. 
Pug fixed it up. 

Then she and Pug went back to the 
street. She reached out a hand. “Pug — ” 

If he had been wearing a hat he probably 
would have tipped it politely. As it was: 
“Thanks for the ride!” That was all he 
said. Then he got into the jallopy, kicked 
the starter, and went on his way. 

Patty got into Joe’s roadster and drove 
back to the hospital, and to Pops. But 
after she was parked it didn’t occur to her 
to get out of the car. She just sat, kind of 
blind and blivvy and looked off at no- 
where. Presently another car came up and 
stopped behind her. Then somebody said, 
“Patty.” 

She turned with a rush of heartbeats. 
And it was Pug. 

“Get in here,” he said. 

Patty practically fell out of the roadster, 
and into Pug’s car. 

“Where do you want to drive to?” he 
asked. 

“Anywhere ! Wherever you say ! ” 

He seemed to have no special place in 
mind. They skirted the lake, past the 
smootching spot. “I’m not sore,” he said 
at length. 

Patty raised her head quickly. “Gosh, 
Pug—” 

“ It takes a smart woman to outwit me,” 
he said. “Doggone you, you had me 
fooled!” 
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“How I hated doing it!” she told him in 
a gust of emotion. “Oh, Pug, there were 
times when I cried! But — you were going 
to have me thrown out of college — and 
'what could I — I had to do it, didn’t I?” 
) “Well, you did!” Somehow he seemed 
to be proud to be riding around with such 
a marvel. “But I’m broad enough not to 
hold that against you.” 

She swallowed and smiled and slid over 
an inch or two closer. 

“And to think I didn’t spot you by your 
dancing! The best dancer in the country, 
and I never even guessed it!” 

“Pug, you’re crazy! I never said that! 
I just said I was pretty good.” 

“ We don’t have to fight about it.” And 
then: “Patty, I love you.” 

“You — ” Her voice dwindled away. 
“You grew up in me,” he said, “like a 
doggone sunflower.” 

H E TOOK his hands off the wheel and 
stopped feeding gas, and let the jallopy 
go. It stalled in the middle of the highway. 
He turned and got her hands. “How do 
you feel about me?” he asked. 

“You’re a doggoned sunflower yourself 
— only worse,” said Patty. “You’re a 
crazy nut, and I love you. The minute I 
laid eyes on you I hated everything about 
you, and that’s how it was! I love you, 
and you know it!” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and re-kissed her and re-re-kissed her, 
and she got both arms around his neck and 
tightened them as hard as she could, and 
clung, and let him have his way, and had 
her own way, too — until presently neither 
of them had any breath left. When he 
stopped kissing her at last, he drew away 
and looked down, with his funny smile. 

“We’re going to have more fun,” he 
said, “ than any two people who ever lived! 
We’ll finish up here at Midwestern. And 
then we’ll work our way up to the top of 
the Braddock string. And, look — ” He 
grinned happily . “ If you’re so set on 

Hollywood— we’ll buy you a newspaper 
out there. . . . How soon can we get mar- 
ried, Patty? Tomorrow?” 

She gave him a frightened look. “But, 
Pug—” 

“My father wants us to,” he told her. 
“The instant he saw you he said, ‘That’s 
her! Grab her quick!’” 

“ But — but — ” 

“He’s like 1 am,” said Pug solemnly. 
“He doesn’t have to look twice at people.” 

“Wait!” Patty gasped. “Your father — 
he doesn’t know ! I m nothing but a dancer. 
Chorus girl! Extra girl — ” 

“ Extra-special-girl ! ” With that thought 
he had to stop and kiss her again, with not 
quite so much abandon but with more 
tenderness. 

This time it was Patty who drew away. 
“Pug. Get this.” She took his wrists in 
her hands and looked steadily into his 
eyes. “Most people, they’re always look- 
ing for somewhere to go. But not me. All 
my life, all I’ve wanted was somewhere to 
stay. This place.” She laughed unsteadily. 
“And it has you in it. It’s too perfect. It 
couldn’t be, of course — ” 

“I’ve got two more years here, Patty. 
And then, look — you switch over to the 
journalism course. And after I’ve gradu- 
ated I can hop back and forth — ” 

“Wait!” It was the hardest thing she 
had ever had to say. “ I’ve still got to go 
in there and sell myself to Major Pictures.” 


“Huh?” He broke away and stared at 
her, flabbergasted. ‘ * Patty — no ! ’ ’ 

She faced him pathetically. “But — it 
takes only a few weeks to shoot a picture. 
And after that — if anybody should tele- 
graph and say, ‘Patty, come on back,’ I’d 
come so fast they wouldn’t even see my 
dust. I wouldn’t — ” She didn’t go on. 
She saw his face, and let it go at that. 

“Yeah?” he said fiercely. “Well, I 
wouldn’t telegraph. I can stand anything 
except a dishonorable person.” 

“Dishonorable?” she said weakly. 

“Crooked. This dancing business was 
for amateurs, or so it was stated. It’s the 
same as college football. If you hire pro- 
fessionals for a so-called amateur team 
you’re doing something crooked. And the 
players who take the money are crooked. 
The same as you would be, if you go into 
that contest.” 

“ But I’ve got to go in!” Patty accepted 
it. “ If I don’t I’ve double-crossed Joe and 
Wurlitzer. Two good friends who trusted 
me, and gave me a break, and staked every- 
thing on me. If I failed them now, that 
would be crooked too. Well, if I have to be 
a crook, anyhow I play square with the 
other crooks!” 

Pug threw his leg over the car door and 
stepped down to the pavement. “ Drive it 
back to Rudd Hall. I’ll pick it up there.” 

‘ ‘ Pug — no ! Ah — please ! ’ ’ 

“ I prefer to walk back,” he told her. 

“ But it’s miles! And — I can’t take your 
car. If you don’t want to ride with me — 
I’ll get out.” 

“ No woman ever had to walk on my ac- 
count,” he stated crisply. He reached over 
to the floor, found the starter, and pushed 
it down. The ignition was still on. The 
engine started. “All right, Mtes Hoofer! 
Pretty smart, weren’t you? You’ve fixed 
me so I can’t do a thing to stop you. 
Trapped me into giving my word of honor. 
O. K. Goon. Beat it!” 

Patty squared her shoulders and took 
the wheel. She made a “U” turn on the 
highway and faced back toward town. 

“I never want to see you again!” Pug 
said. 

Patty let in the clutch. “You’ll be see- 
ing me in Pictures!” She gave him a gay 
salute, and then turned on the radio and 
drove back to Rudd Hall as fast as she 
could make the old car go. 

And there Eve found her some time 
later, on the bed, clasping a pillow in her 
arms, and crying like a fool. . . . 

T HERE was only one more week to go. 

And then, no matter what, Patty’s col- 
lege days were ended. Pops was discharged 
from the hospital on Tuesday morning. 
The girls gave up their rooms in the 
dormitory, rented a furnished apartment, 
and took Pops with them. 

There was nothing to be feared now, if 
they could keep him out of the local bar- 
rooms and discourage his propensity for 
exhibiting dance steps in public places. 
The doctor said he would have to wear his 
surgical dressings for another couple of 
weeks. After that, nothing mattered. In 
the meantime Patty could take him any- 
where she pleased, and nobody was apt to 
recognize the face behind the bandages. 

Patty saw Pug a couple of times, but 
only from a distance. He had quit the 
poetry class. “From now on, I stick to 
prose.” That’s what he told Professor 
Lange, and Lange told Patty. 


They both had been suspended tempo- 
rarily from the staff of the Porcupine , so 
there was no likelihood of direct contacts. 
But she did hear of him indirectly once. 

It was Thursday night. Eve had gone 
off to bed. Patty had secluded herself 
under the breakfast-nook light with some 
of her books. And some time later she be- 
gan to notice an unusual silence about the 
place. She got up hastily, looked through 
the other rooms, and discovered that Pops 
was gone. For the next couple of hours she 
fretted and worried. And then, just as she 
had about decided to dress and start out 
on a forlorn hunt, a key sounded in the 
lock, the door opened, and Pops came in. 

She ran to him, and grabbed him. And 
he was absolutely steady on his feet. 

“I’ve been stepping out,” he told her. 
“Braddock and me.” 

“You — and who?” 

“That Pug! We’ve been buying each 
other drinks.” 

“You mean you and — not Pug!” 

“Sodas,” said Pops serenely. “Double- 
giants.” 

“Oh.” Patty suddenly collapsed in his 
arms. “You sweetheart ! ’ ’ 

“ I know all about it, baby,” said Pops, 
and shoved his hand through her hair. 
“You’re a trouper, kid!” . . . 

S ATURDAY morning broke with squally 
winds and rain. It was a beautiful day for 
an indigo mood. Patty’s last day in college. 

The noon train came in from the South, 
and Joe Drews hit town — and Freddy 
Tobin and Tad Horton, the Kleagle of 
Swing, and all the Kleagle’s jivemen. 

Joe immediately went into session with 
Genevah May, and the eurythmics teacher 
sent out a hurry call for her dancing class. 
And when the hundred or so young hope- 
fuls had assembled Joe lined them up and 
broke a piece of news. “A bit of luck,” he 
told them. “Henry Zobel, the head of 
Major Pictures, happened to be in Chicago 
today. And I talked him into running up 
here tonight. So, you’re going to show your 
stuff, in the flesh, in front of the big boy.” 

At about that moment Freddy Tobin 
walked in, gave the high-sign to the flutter- 
ing dance class, and then wrapped an arm 
around the palpitating Miss May and 
stepped her out across the floor. It should 
have put everybody at ease, the way 
Freddy and Joe handled things. But some- 
how it never did. The girls mostly were 
too thrilled and awed to loosen up prop- 
erly. Maybe that’s what was wrong at the 
other colleges. 

“Don’t try too hard,” Pops was always 
saying. “ It muscle-binds you.” 

Miss May started the phonograph and 
whipped them into action, the whole line of 
girls. Then she and Joe and Freddy set 
about choosing the five best, who were to 
perform that night. 

Miss May had a sneaking notion that 
Patty was the prize member of the class. 
But neither Joe nor Freddy looked at 
Patty. They outvoted the protesting 
eurythmics coach and said their first choice 
was the wiry, wild-haired young lady, 
Ticky James. 

Then — again over Miss May’s violent 
objections — the two visiting smart boys 
settled on Babe Harkness, the little Iowa 
number, as second choice. And after that 
the plumpish Toots Barton, and Christy 
Carter, the ash-blond sylph. That left 
room for only one more candidate' in the 
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hand-picked team of five who were to com- 
pete tonight for the picture job. 

Finally — well, Joe and Freddy just 
couldn’t seem to decide between Corny, 
the Brady twin, and Patty. Miss May al- 
most had to have hysterics before the two 
stony-faced young men gave in. 

“All right,” said Joe at last. “Number 
five — the redheaded gal.” 

Patty got away from them as fast as she 
could and hurried home. 

Eve and Pops made her so nervous that 
she sent them out to dinner without her. 
At eight o’clock she started to dress. She 
got out the costume that Wurlitzer had 
sent her. A metallic, greenish thing of 
coque feathers, with a halter arrangement 
up top and practically no skirt. An ex- 
treme, somewhat bizarre effect, Wurlitzer 
had figured that it would knock Zobel 
right in the eye. 

According to the arrangements, Tad 
Horton was to play a short dance program 
for his Midwestern following, and then, at 
ten sharp, the floor would be cleared and 
the contesting co-eds trotted out before 
Zobel. When she finished dressing it was a 
little early, but Patty decided she might as 
well go over to the gym and get the feel of 
things. Possibly, even Pug might be 
there . . . 

She made a wry face at herself in the 
mirror, and then put on her raincoat and 
galoshes, got her umbrella, and went down- 
stairs. Luckily a vacant cab was waiting 
right at the doorway. 

She walked gingerly across the wet side- 
walk, and got in. “Gymnasium,” she said. 

“Yessum.” The driver started. 

And then — Patty glanced out sharply 
into the beating rain. “Wait!” she cried. 
“You’re going wrong — ” 

She choked it off. Three or four dark 
figures had emerged from the gloom and 
leaped onto the running boards on both 
sides of the car. The doors were jerked 
open, and a crew of wet huskies crowded 
into the taxi with her. She started to yell, 
and somebody clamped a muscular hand 
over her mouth. 

“Just one peep out of you,” said a voice 
in her ear, “and you get conked off!” 

AS THE cab skidded around a comer 
under a street lamp she caught a flash- 
ing glimpse of grotesque shapes muffled in 
oilskins, and ugly blurred faces. She kicked 
and clawed and tried to shriek for help. 
But what chance did she stand? One of 
the mob held her feet, a second gripped her 
wrists, while a third wrapped a big, wet 
arm around her head, and muffled her. 

“Let me — ah — go — ” She was gasping, 
almost suffocating. 

Something hard and metallic, like the 
mouth of a cannon, was shoved into her 
ribs. “ Pipe down, dame,” hissed a voice in 
her ear, “or yuh get blasted. See? ” 

The car raced away from the lighted 
streets and turned onto a dismal, deserted 
highway, heading off from the campus. 

Desperately Patty started fighting again, 
choking, pleading. “ Please — please — I 
gotta get back — I — ” 

The fourth man went to the assistance 
of the others, and shoved her shoulders 
flat against the cushion. “All right, dame! 
Yuh wanta get taped up?” 

“But why — why — ?” 

“She wants to know why.” A sinister 
laugh sounded in the darkness. “ We pull 
these jobs for fun, don’t we, Slug? ” 
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They had her pinned to the seat, 
cramped and helpless. She could hardly 
breathe. Bewildering thoughts flooded 
through her brain. What did they want? 
Was somebody trying to keep her away 
from the gym? One of the girls? It 
couldn’t be! The notion was too incredi- 
ble. Was it — ? 

“I have no money!” she gasped. “I 
haven’t — ” 

“Maybe your old man ain’t got it, 
neither,” sneered one of her abductors. 
“Or that millionaire we seen you runnin’ 
around wit’.” 

“But — oh, please!” She tried again to 
break loose, grabbing for the taxi door. 

“Shut up!” They slammed her back in 
the seat, and two of them braced them- 
selves and locked arms with her. 

The cab, she realized, was slowing down. 
The driver suddenly shouted a warning: 
“ Hang on back there ! ” He swung sharply, 
and left the pavement. 

T HE car lurched downward through a 
ditchlike hollow, through mud, crawled 
up some kind of embankment. Then they 
made a tortuous journey over a winding, 
rutted road, in among trees and swishing 
undergrowth. At length, without any 
warning, the driver set his brakes. The 
taxi slued on a soggy spot, and stopped. 

One of the men jumped down, and the 
others straggled after him. The last one 
dragged Patty out into the rain. 

Off in the darkness somewhere she could 
hear the sound of floodwaters running. 
Probably the river. She felt the dankness 
of dripping trees, of a forest hedging her in 
lonesomeness. In the clearing ahead she 
caught the look of stark outlines — build- 
ings of a sort, unlighted, desolate. 

One of the men went forward. Rusty 
hinges creaked loudly. T wo of Patty’s cap- 
tors hauled her up a path, up three rickety 
wooden steps, on into chill darkness, under 
a rain-beaten roof. 

They shut the door and bolted it. A 
match flared up. Somebody lighted a lan- 
tern and slung it from a rafter. Patty 
stared at her abductors. They were a 
worse-looking mob, really, than she had 
even pictured, a villainous outfit. All of 
them were clad in disreputable raincoats. 
Two had long, untidy whiskers and one 
went barefooted. Another had a bandanna 
handkerchief tied over his mouth and nose. 
The fourth wore an old world-war gas 
mask, with the nozzle hanging on his chest. 

The one with the bandanna shed his 
slicker, gathered some kindling from a box, 
and squatted down before an open fire- 
place. The gas-masked kidnapper brought 
an armful of logs and crouched beside his 
pal. One of them struck a match . . . 

The interruption came from outside the 
shack. Footsteps out there in the rain and 
the dark. Somebody walked across the 
porch. There was a brisk knock at the 
door. All movement in the room was 
tensely arrested. “Who is it?” demanded 
the barefooted man. 

The answer came promptly: “It’s I.” 
A cheerful laugh outside. “Lange.” 

Patty’s heart jumped a few extra beats. 
Professor Lange! 

“Be careful, Professor!” she cried. 
“They — ” 

Speech choked up in her throat. A sud- 
den panic had seized the four gorillas. 
“ Holy cats, the prof! ” said one of the men. 
There was a rush of feet, a stampede for 
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the window in the rear of the shack. Patty 
never saw anything like it. They flung the 
window open. They shoved and elbowed, 
each man trying to get out first. Patty just 
stood there stupefied. One of them 
sprawled headlong over the sill. The 
others piled on top of him. She heard the 
splashing thuds on the ground below. She 
heard them scrambling in mud and water, 
and crashing through underbrush. She 
heard the whine of an automobile start- 
ing up . . . 

In a daze she turned back to the bolted 
door. 

Lange was still outside, knocking impa- 
tiently. “What’s the matter in there?” 

Steadying herself, Patty unlocked The 
door. Lange shoved it open. He saw 
Patty and gaped at her. 

“Why — why!” he said. “What in the 
world!” 

“I’ve been kidnapped!” she told him 
hysterically. 

He stared incredulously. “Why, Patty! 
You’re all wet — you’re shivering!” He 
went to the fireplace and touched a match 
to the shavings and kindling. “Come 
here!” he said. “Get that coat off!” He 
crossed to the window and peered out into 
the dark. Then he turned back, faintly 
smiling. “Kidnappers, you say?” 

“Yes!” Patty had taken off her rain- 
coat, and held her bare back to the hearth 
as the fire licked among the logs. “They 
grabbed me and brought me here.” 

“And then they scrammed. Guilty con- 
sciences, I suppose. Nervous chaps.” 

“They were terrible!” said Patty. 

TANGE glanced at her short, feathered 
dress and her bare legs, and nodded 
gravely. “ I remember now — you were in 
that dancing contest tonight. An enemy, 
perhaps? A jealous rival? Whom do you 
suspect?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! All I know is, I’ve 
got to get back to town!” That was her 
one consuming thought. “Take me to the 
gym! I’ve got to be there!” 

“I wish I could,” he said. 

“Aw — please ! Please ! ” 

“I’m sorry — but I haven’t my car.” 

“You mean you haven’t — ” She looked 
at him, aghast. 

“I came for a hike early this morning 
and got caught in the storm. So I decided 
to stay at my shack for the night. This is 
Professor Carter’s shack. I happened to 
notice the light over here, and thought — ” 

“ What am I going to do? ” asked Patty, 
in consternation. 

“ I could take you piggy-back,” he re- 
flected. “ But after five miles in the rain — 
no, I don’t think it would work.” 

“But, Professor — you don’t know how 
important it is!” 

“Oh, but I do!” He frowned thought- 
fully. “ I don’t suppose Carter’s phone is 
connected, this time of year. But — well, 
we’ll try it, anyhow. Wait.” 

He strode off into an adjoining room, 
leaving Patty to get warm. She was toast- 
ing herself thoroughly on all sides, when 
she caught a sudden sound, outside in the 
night. There was a heavy tramping on the 
steps, on the porch. She stood petrified. 
The door was opened, and a tall, rain- 
soaked figure ‘strode into the room. 

It was Pug! 

Patty stood, unbelieving, for an instant, 
and then, with a suffusing glow of warmth, 
of welcoming, she stumbled toward him. 
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She thought he had come for her. “Pug! 
Oh, my dear!” Something suddenly 
chilled her. She checked herself. 

He stood in the doorway, water dripping 
from him, running down in rivulets. 
Grimly he ignored her. Just a big, hardy 
guy, blustering in, with important business 
on his hands. That was his attitude. “ I 
see you got her!” he said, and glanced 
among the shadows, then turned sharply 
toward the inner doorway. 

Professor Lange had come back. “No 
phone connection,” he said to Patty, but 
he was looking at Pug. 

For once in his life Pug Braddock seemed 
to be nonplused. He couldn’t believe his 
eyes. “But, the — the — where — ?” 

“You mean the kidnappers?” asked 
Lange. 

“Well, I — I didn’t expect — ” 

“I think they had a nervous breaks 
down.” Lange was quite matter-of-fact 
about it all. “ Were they supposed to meet 
you here?” 

“Why, uh — ” Pug started to say. 

“Wait!” Patty was staring at Pug, 
shocked, outraged. “It was you! You 
hired those mugs to drag me away from 
the dance!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “You don’t 
have to yell at me.” 

“Is that right?” inquired Lange. “Did 
you? ” 

“They weren’t mugs,” said Pug. 

“Who were they?” 

Pug seemed a little disgusted with the 
whole thing. “Aw, just some of the foot- 
ball team.” 

“Not really?” Lange was startled for 
an instant, and then he grimly smiled. 
“And you’re the man who doesn’t believe 
in proselytizing!” 

“Nobody can kidnap me and get away 
with it!” said Patty furiously. “You’d 
better get me back there fast!” 

“"DUT look, Professor,” said Pug argu- 
mentatively. “This doesn’t affect their 
standing as football players. They picked 
up ten dollars apiece, I admit, but — ” 

“If I were you, Pug,” Lange dryly ad- 
vised, “I’d take her back.” 

“I’ll send him to the penitentiary if he 
doesn’t!” Patty assured them. 

“Go ahead!” Pug grinned mockingly. 
“And your father goes with me.” 

“ My — my father? ” 

“Yeah. And I don’t know where he got 
a daughter like you!” 

“But not — not Pops!” Patty felt her 
world rocking. She recalled that Pops and 
Pug had been out together. But then — 
Pops wouldn’t try to keep her out of the 
contest. “I don’t believe a word of it!” 

“Suit yourself,” said Pug. 

“ But what’s it all about? ” asked Lange. 

“He thinks I’m dishonorable,” said 
Patty. 

“Are you?” Lange asked. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“If she goes down there and dances she 
is,” said Pug. 

“All I know is, I gave my word that I’d 
be there,” said Patty miserably. “I’ve 
just got to!” 

“It seems all mixed up,” said Lange. 
“What is it, anyhow?” 

“I can’t tell you,” said Pug. “It’s off 
the record. But I could state a hypo- 
thetical case.” Pug was deeply in earnest. 
“Look: Suppose you gave your word 
about something to a dishonest person, 


would you feel you had to go ahead and 
wreck everything, just to keep your word?” 

“Yes, I would,” said Lange. 

Pug’s eyes opened wider. “ But — a dis- 
honest person? A crook?” 

“ It wouldn’t be the crook’s word,” said 
Lange. “It would be my word.” 

Pug swallowed and looked disconcerted. 
He crossed the room, scowling. He came 
back with his shoulders drooping. “All 
right!” He turned sullenly to Patty. “My 
car’s outside. Come on!” 

“ But, Pug — it has no top! What would 
I look like?” 

“That’s right.” He glanced around the 
room. “Hold on!” He disappeared into 
the kitchen, and then came back, trailing 
several long strips of fancy oilcloth. He 
must have denuded the table and the 
pantry shelves. Spreading the largest 
sheet on the floor, he motioned to Patty. 
“Lie down on it.” 

T)ATTY hesitated, but Lange thought it 
was a fine idea. He took her hand and 
helped her to lie flat, without disarranging 
too many feathers. Then the two men 
rolled her up like a carpet. After which 
they stood her on her feet and wound the 
remaining strips of oilcloth around her. 
She was as rainproof as a mummy, Only, 
they had covered up her mouth and nose, 
along with everything else, and she 
couldn’t breathe. Pug fixed that. He got 
out his knife, found the place where her 
mouth ought to be, and cut a slit in the oil- 
cloth. Then he hoisted her over his shoul- 
der and took her outside. 

Lange yelled after them from the door- 
way, “I’ll be seeing you in poetry class!” 

Pug dumped Patty into his car. He got 
in, himself, and started the engine. Then 
he switched on the radio and started down 
the rutty road. 

“Please hurry, Pug!” Patty said it 
meekly through the slit in the oilcloth, but 
he turned on her savagely: 

“Do I have to listen to your babble?” 

The radio suddenly burst forth into 
wild music. 1 1 was the Co-ed number. Tad 
was playing it in the gymnasium. That 
was the tune they were to dance to — the 
girls, and Patty. . . . And she was here in 
the woods, miles from everything. 

“I’ve got to get there!” she moaned. 
“ Hurry — Hurry ! ” 

“Stop yelling, will you? I’ll get you 
there! And when I do, I’m through. After 
you’ve stepped on that dance floor I’m 
through with you forever!” 

“You get me there!” said Patty. . . . 

Headaches and heartbreaks were prac- 
tically chronic with Joe Drews. Such was 
show business, and he loved it. But you 
can stand just so much. That was Joe. He 
was strong up to the last minute, but he 
finally cracked. 

The party went off splendidly, until ten 
o’clock came and they cleared a space on 
the floor for the stage-frightened tap- 
dancers to come on and make their bid to 
Zobel; and then— Joe suddenly discovered 
that Patty had failed to arrive. 

At first he didn’t go quite crazy. He 
kept a grip on himself. Unfortunately he 
was in a peculiar position. It wouldn’t do 
to seem too upset over the nonappearance 
of one mere co-ed. He had to go on with 
the program. He stalled as long as he 
dared, and then he shot poor Toots Barton 
out on rhe floor. And — he didn’t watch 
Toots at «11 — he just peeked over the 
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banks of heads, across at Zobel’s face. It 
told him all he needed to know. The first 
little contestant was all washed up before 
she ever started. After Toots was through, 
Christy Carter tried it. 

Joe hunted up Pops. “ Where the hell is 
Patty?” 

There wasn’t a trimmer figure on the 
floor than Sam Morgan, in his rented tails. 
Even a bandaged face did not greatly de- 
tract from his distinction. He shook his 
head. “Maybe she’s been kidnapped!” 

“Maybe what?” gasped Joe. 

“Otherwise,” asked Pops, “where would 
she be?” 

Joe let out horrible muffled words and 
clawed at his hair. “Tell that next gal to 
get in there!” he moaned, and dashed for 
the side entrance of the gym where the per- 
formers’ cars were supposed to pull in. He 
paced to and fro, and let the rain spatter 
ins shirt front, and peered wistfully up and 
down the alley, and nobody arrived. 

Then he milled back through the crowd, 
where Tad’s brasses and winds were blast- 
ing things out behind a fantastic clatter of 
feet. Christy was gone, and Ticky James 
had taken over the assignment. And by 
the time Joe reached the side lines, she was 
just about through. She cleverly danced 
off her break, and looked expectantly at 
Zobel’s box. 

A ND Zobel applauded politely. It was 
- so darned polite that Joe knew one 
more candidate was on her way out. 

“They try too hard!” Pops hissed in 
Joe’s ear. “Too much racket, too much 
everything!” 

Babe Harkness came up in a kind of 
daze in her brilliant costume. 

One of the boys in the band had taken 
over temporarily at the mike. “ Miss Babe 
Harkness of Ioway!” he announced. 

With a set, determined look, the girl 
dodged onto the floor, and gave it to 
’em. . . . And it wasn’t quite enough. 

She came off to a big round of applause, 
with tears in her eyes. 

Zobel sat calmly in his box, bland and 
terrifically patient, while the crowds hung 
over the balcony rail, or jammed around 
the empty floor space below, waiting. 

And that was when Joe began to jibber. 
In another minute he might have gone 
stark, raving, completely screwy — if it 
hadn’t been for Pops. 

“Patty can still get here, maybe,” said 
Sam. “ Why don’t you send Eve in to hold 
’em? ” 

“Huh?” said Joe. 

“Go in there, kid, and stall!” 

"Who?” Eve gasped. "You mean — ? 
But 1 can’t dance!” 

“ You don’t have to.” 

“But — I’m not made up. I — ” She 
ruffled out her party dress, a quaint, 
brightly flowered little cotton affair. “ I 
have no costume!” 

“You don’t need one.” Pops crooked 
his arm around her waist. “Just a little 
fake routine. Forget you got legs. Drift 
on top of the music. Go on, baby.” 

“But — ” 

“For Patty?” 

Eve drew a slow breath, and for some 
reason her knees stopped shaking. Pops’s 
arm tightened, quieted her. Then he 
shoved her out on the floor. . . . 

People in the know must have been puz- 
zled. This girl wasn’t supposed to be out 
there. She hadn’t even been announced. 
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“Who’s the little dark horse?” Well, sir, 
Genevah May almost fell out of her box. 
Even Freddy Tobin seemed a bit dashed. 
But a degree of quiet fell over the crowd. 
There was nothing to be heard but the 
music and the patter of feet. And not so 
much music, either. Tad Horton was a 
showman, and he took one look at Eve and 
toned the boys down. The baton did it — 
soft — soft and easy . . . 

■pVE didn’t act a bit scared. And why 
should she? She was no glittering, 
would-be star, trying to sell herself. She 
was stalling for someone else. If she could 
just hold Zobel in his seat, nothing else 
mattered. And, with her skirt pulled up, 
she went through her simple routine, as she 
would have done it for Genevah May. In 
her cotton-print dress, with her tumbling 
dark hair and her shy, dark eyes and her 
chirky smile — she could have been any one 
of the hundreds of co-eds who looked 
brightly over other girls’ shoulders. 

“Look at her, Joe!” Pops kind of gur- 
gled. “The kid don’t know hardly any 
steps, and what the hell of it? ” 

But Joe was gone. He was out in the 
alley again, staring insanely into the night. 
A small, battered car had pulled up at the 
rear entrance of the gym. A tall man in a 
muddy raincoat jumped out, reached back 
in the car, hauled out an oilcloth-wrapped 
bundle, and dumped it over his shoulder. 

The man lugged his package to the door- 
way of the gym, and stood it erect. From 
a pocket he produced a jackknife, and 
started to slash. A long slit yawned in the 
oilcloth, and an area of bare, pink flesh 
appeared. Joe stood with his jaw hanging 
limp. The man in the raincoat stooped and 
slashed again, revealing a couple of pretty 
female legs. Then he tore the rest of the 
wrappings away. A curly red head 
emerged, and it was Patty Morgan. 

“I’m Pug Braddock,” said the man. 
“There’s your hoofer, Mr. Drews!” 

“Patty!” said Joe in a stifled whisper. 
He choked. 

Pug had turned away, but before he was 
gone in the rain, Patty had caught him, 
gripping his arms. “Pug! Oh, my dar- 
ling!” Her hands went up to his face. She 
stretched to her toes and fiercely kissed 
him. “Good-by!” Then she turned and 
caught Joe’s sleeve. “Am I late?” 

“Come on!” he gasped. “Hurry!” 

He dragged her by the hand, shouldering 
his way through the crowd, up to the fore- 
front. Eve was still out there holding 
the floor. Joe called to her. She turned 
and saw Patty. She forgot her audience and 
Zobel. She broke it off on a time step, and 
left them flat. 

“Patty! Where — where — ? Oh, thank 
goodness!” Eve flung herself across the 
floor and threw her arms around her room- 
mate. “Goon in, kid! Knock ’em!” 

Patty nodded. She smoothed her dress 
feathers, fluffed out her hair. All right, 
here it was — her moment. She had been 
traveling toward it for a good many years. 
College. That was finished. Pug? Gone. 
Smile, then. There was Zobel over in that 
box. Let ’em have it. The jolly old stage 
smile. “Okay,” she said to Joe. “Let’s go!” 

Joe signaled to Tad, and Tad grinned 
back knowingly and waved to the boys. 
The band crashed into it, that Co-ed tune. 
And in an instant Patty was in. Trick 
stuff. Flash. She started right off, far out 
ahead of anything her dancing classmates 
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could have dreamed of attempting. With 
her agile bare legs and jaunty red head and 
not much of anything on her but feathers — 
that’s how Wurlitzer, the production 
genius, wanted her to give it. And that’s 
how she gave. She caught a glimpse of 
Genevah May craning out of the box, and 
wanted to laugh. 

And Pops. Patty couldn’t believe that 
the old man had tried to frame her, but if 
he had — she’d show him a thing or two. 
And Pug. She wished he’d stuck around 
for a while. Break a gal’s heart, and so 
what? As if that could stop her! She’d 
show him, too. She’d been sent here to 
dance, and she was dancing — giving every- 
thing she had— not holding out! She 
wouldn’t cheat for anybody — not even 
Pug. And Zobel. She’d show him some- 
thing, too. Where was he anyhow — Zobel? 

She stole a glance over toward the box, 
and he wasn’t there. Then she was aware 
of a commotion behind her. She looked 
around. Zobel was walking out on her. 

Joe was tugging at Zobel’s arm, pointing 
toward Patty, and Zobel was nodding and 
smiling. “Very nice,” Patty heard him 
say. “Another nice little hoofer.” 

Patty stopped dead in her tracks. 

Zobel walked up to Eve. “We’ve been 
looking for you a long time, my dear!” 

“But, Mr. Zobel!” Joe was almost 
frantic. “The redhead — ” 

The picture magnate didn’t pay the 
slightest heed. He was beaming on Eve. 
“ I was beginning to despair of finding an 
actual college girl in our colleges. From 
the tests I’ve looked at, you’d think they 
were nothing but a lot of hot hoofers.” 

“But — but — ” Eve stood rigid. 

“Maybe I’m old-fashioned,” smiled 
Zobel, “but I had a feeling that the lead for 
our co-ed picture should be a sweet, intelli- 
gent-looking kid — not a hotsy-totsy ! ” 

“But — ” gasped Eve; “I can’t dance!” 

He laughed in her face. “You’re so 
funny! My dear, you don’t have to. We 
weren’t expecting it. If we’d been looking 
for noise and trick-stuff and splash, we’ve 
got that kind in droves, right on our lot. 
But you’re a natural for the part! Any 
polishing you need, we can give it to you.” 

“Oh, but — ” Eve put a trembling hand 
to her mouth. She looked around wildly 
for Patty. She broke away from Zobel, 
and the two girls stumbled into each other’s 
arms. “Oh, my dear,” sobbed Eve. “What 
shall I do?” 

“I’m so happy!” Patty kissed her 
friend and hugged her. “You’ve always 
wanted it, and I never did — I swear to you 
— Eve!” 

"That’s why it wasn’t for you, baby,” 
said a cool voice beside them. It was Pops. 
“ I knew that from the start, the same as I 
knew the kid here was a natural ! ” 

T)OPS dropped his arm around Eve’s 

shoulder. “1 knew it the minute 1 laid 
eyes on her. And Zobel, he knew! That’s 
why he’s the head of Major Pictures — ” 

“What’s that?” Zobel walked over and 
stared at Pop’s bandaged face. 

“How are you, Zobel?” said Pops. 
“Pretty smart guy, ain’t you? That’s just 
what I was telling the kid. Suppose she 
can’t dance — what the hell? She’s got 
everything else.” 

Zobel peered sharply. “Who are you?” 

“ Sam Morgan. You met me often, back- 
stage at the Palace — when you had that 
turkey show — ” 
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“Oh, yes, of course! — Morgan & Mack,” 
Zobel interrupted hastily, and then sud- 
denly grinned “ Where the heck have you 
been, Sam, all these years?” 

“Here and there,” said Pops lightly. 
“Just lately I’ve been giving this kid, Eve, 
a polish. Just to pass the time.” 

“ I thought I recognized something 
there!” Zobel grew even more cordial. 
“Why don’t you come on out with us, 
Sam, and finish your job?” 

“Where?” asked Pops. 

“Hollywood. Where’d you think?” 

“Well, uh — ” Pops hesitated. 

“Steady job, Sam. You could whip up 
some of our other girls.” 

“Hum,” said Pops. “A nice little place 
you got out there. Sunny California — ” 

“Look, Mr. Zobel!” interrupted Joe. A 
veritable rubber ball, Mr. Drews. He 
dropped an arm around Eve, competing 
with Pops. Then he held up the girl’s slim 
wrist, to exhibit a dangling gold key on her 
bracelet. “A Phi Beta, no less! A genuine, 
bona fide college student!” 

“Get a little of it in our publicity, why 
don’t you?” Zobel suggested. 

Tad Horton had shoved his way into the 
group with the microphone. “Just say 
something, Miss Greeley. People all over 
the United States want to hear your 
voice ...” 

Several cameramen were crowding 
around, shooting stills of the lovely, blush- 
ing Miss Greeley. And, before Patty quite 
realized what was happening, she had been 
shoved outside the excited mob that 
clamored about Eve. 

Patty stood there alone for a moment. 
And then, with a lift of her head she turned 
away and started across the gymnasium 


floor. But before she had taken three steps, 
a hand reached out of the crowd and 
grabbed her arm. Siie faced around sharply, 
and saw it was Pug. 

“What happened?” he asked. He still 
wore his boots and raincoat, and was 
splashed with mud from head to foot. All 
the nicer people were shying away from 
him, but that wouldn’t mean anything to 
Pug. “I thought you were great, Patty!” 
he said. 

“Thanks,” she said quietly. “Nobody 
else did.” 

“Who didn’t?” he demanded. 

“Well, Zobel, for one.” 

“Oh, that guy ! ” Pug snorted. “ For two 
cents I’d poke him in the eye!” 

“Go ahead,” said Patty, and hurried on 
her way. 

B UT Pug caught her again. “Wait, 
where’re you going?” 

“ I’m going home and change my clothes. 
And then I ’m going to look for a job. At 
the Jelly Jar or some place.” She smiled 
steadily. “If Peggy Royce can do it, so 
can I. I’m staying right here at Midwest- 
ern University — ” 

“Oh, no!” He vetoed that. “You’ll do 
nothing of the sort.” 

“You try and stop me, Pug Braddock!” 
“No waiting on tables. That’s out.” 
He suddenly took her in his arms, up 
against his sodden raincoat, right in the 
middle of the dance floor. “Look, Cub — 
we can’t get a license tonight — but Mon- 
day, after poetry class, instead of stopping 
for hot dogs, we’ll get married.” 

“But — but,” Patty protested. “You 
said you were through with me — ” 
“Nuts!” said Pug. 
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period of transition and did not regard 1 1 
as a sacred number. In his Book of College 
Sports, written in 1889, Camp said: 

“As to the game itself, it often happens, 
not only in small towns, but even at schools 
— and in my time I have known it to hap- 
pen on the varsity field — that there are not 
enough players to make up eleven to a side. 
Many times the sport is not undertaken 
because it is not possible to be sure of 
twenty-two men. Now, this is a great mis- 
take; for, even if short six men, almost all 
the plays can be effected and the sport be 
just as enjoyable.” 

The Epler idea was assuming definite 
form. Precedent and Camp, the final au- 
thority, sanctioned reduced teams. Epler’s 
next job was to determine how many play- 
ers could be eliminated without affecting 
the fundamental characteristics of football. 


Weeding out the guards was a step in the 
proper direction but not a very drastic 
change, since 9 players were still left. 
Dropping a tackle meant 8 men evenly 
divided between the line and the back- 
field. But 4 linemen would make for an 
unbalanced formation, since the center 
would be flanked on one side by 2 plavers 
and by 1 on the other, a setup which tended 
to stress the power plays Epler was trying 
to exclude as much as possible. Why not, 
therefore, cut out both tackles, leaving 3 
men on the line, and drop one of the half- 
backs, making for another 3-man com- 
bination? That was the answer: 2 ends, a 
center, quarterback, halfback, and fullback. 

T HE framework for the new game did not 
complete Epler’s task. He still had to 
consider three important factors as applied 
to small schools. Six-man football had to: 
(a) 'be economical; (b) be safe; (c) retain 
the basic features of 11-man football to 
hold the interest of the players and spec- 
tators. Epler achieved his triple purpose 
with 10 simple rules, in sharp contrast to 
the 80 pages in small print which are 
necessary to explain the playing code for 
the 1 1-man game. 

Epler’s plan in giving football back to 
the small schools included: 

Economy — Six men can be equipped for 
less than $100, and injuries are so infre- 
quent that large squads need not be main- 
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tained to play a pretty comprehensive 
schedule. Eight players can carry a team 
through the season, approximately one 
third the number of players an 11-man 
team needs. Cleated shoes, often the most 
expensive item in outfitting a player, are 
ruled out, and rubber-soled basketball 
shoes, which every boy owns or can buy for 
comparatively little, are substituted. 

All the school has to provide is the hel- 
mets and shoulder pads. One new ball a 
year, to be used in games, will do nicely, 
and it can serve as the practice ball the fol- 
lowing season. This original outlay can be 
earned even when a dime is the price of ad- 
mission to a game, since 6-man teams can 
play two games a week without undue 
strain. “Sixes” play 10-minute quarters; 
“elevens” play 15-minute periods. A boy 
who participates in two 6-man games is 
playing only 80 minutes, or slightly more 
than one extra period of an 11 -man con- 
test. 

Safety — Epler’s invention answers vir- 
tually every argument against the dangers 
of football. Piling on, the cause of many 
injuries, is almost unknown, because the 
game is played exclusively in the open 
field, and, besides, there are seldom more 
than 2 members of the defensive team to 
smack down on a ball-carrier as against the 
5 or 6 players who are waiting' to give the 
carrier in M-man football a going-over. 

Surveys have shown that 43 per cent of 
all football injuries occur in the leg and foot 
area. Heavy, cleated shoes are responsible 
for a great deal of the damage, and the sub- 
stitution of rubber-soled shoes is calcu- 
lated to reduce such hazards. 

ANOTHER point of great significance: 

Boys of high-school age vary in size, 
weight, and strength. The difference of a 
year or two during this period of adolescence 
makes for a much greater difference than 
obtains in college. The Wisconsin Board of 
Control, ir a study issued in September, 
1935, covering 17,000 high-school football 
players, revealed that boys of fourteen and 
fifteen comprised only 7 per cent of the 
group but suffered 24 per cent of the in- 
juries. The nineteen-year-olds, 12 per cent 
of the group, suffered only 4 per cent of the 
injuries. In small schools where 11-man 
football is played, available material is so 
scarce that boys of all ages are thrown into 
rugged competition. Six-man football 
tends to correct this danger by making it 
possible for schools to divide the players 
into more homogeneous groups. 

The Game — The rules make an open 
game almost compulsory and, therefore, 
more interesting for the spectator and more 
satisfying for the player. It is mandatory 
that the offensive back who receives the 
snap from center must pass the ball, either 
forward or laterally, to another back at a 
distance of at least two feet before the ball 
can be advanced beyond the line of scrim- 
mage. This eliminates mass line plays and 
places a premium on passes, open-field run- 
ning, and tricky reverses, the most spec- 
tacular type of football from the spectators’ 
viewpoint. “Elevens” depend on sheer 
power; “sixes” must stress speed and de- 
ception, which appeal to the spectator. 

This new game holds keen interest for 
the players, too. Every one is a potential 
hero, a touchdown-scorer. Five of the 6 
men on the team are eligible to receive a 
pass and run, fast and furiously, down the 
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field, while their families, friends, and girls 
watch in the stands. And the rules may be 
amended this year to permit the center, 
who heretofore has been prohibited from 
catching a forward pass, to become an 
eligible ball-carrier after the play starts. In 
1 1-man football the linemen get the bumps 
and the backs get the glory, if any. Epler’s 
invention starts every player from scratch, 
theoretically. There are no unsung work 
horses and there are no youths around 
whom the entire attack is planned. 

The “sixes” play on slightly smaller 
fields, 80 yards long by 40 yards wide com- 
pared to the 100 x 53.3 regulation gridiron. 
“Sixes,” mathematically, have more space 
in proportion to the number of principals 
engaged. There are 267 square yards for 
each man in “sixes,” whereas the field for 
“elevens” breaks down to 242 square yards 
per man. 

T HE news of Epler’s ingenious solution 
to the difficulties which have been 
plaguing high schools for years spread 
gradually. Six-man football, however, was 
essentially a local experiment in the Little 
Blue Conference in 1934 after the Hard 
Chests — a combination team from Hardy 
and Chester — and the Belalexes — recruited 
from Belvidere and Alexandria — played 
that first historic game. The following year 
the Middle West adopted the new game, 
and by 1936 it was stampeding every sec- 
tion of the country. 

Progress in the last two years has been 
phenomenal. Last September there were 
exactly 500 varsity and intramural teams 
registered, three times the number in opera- 
tion in 1936, and there were more than 
1,000 “sixes” organized before the season 
ended. This autumn the figure will proba- 
bly be doubled again to make 6-man foot- 
ball an extremely lusty infant in the sports 
curriculum. The small high schools that 
play interscholastic 6-man football have an 
average enrollment of 38 boys. The aver- 
age squad consists of 14, which means that 
37 per cent of the boys in these schools are 
playing under competent supervision. 

“Sixes” have been a rousing and in- 
stantaneous success in every section where 
this new line-up has been introduced. 
Beaver Head High School, in Dillon, Mont., 
tried 1 1-man football in 1934, and after the 
first game Coach Conrad Orr asked the 
spectators how they liked it. 

“What’s it all about?” they answered. 
The sight and sound of 22 players hurl- 
ing themselves about the landscape be- 
wildered them. The complicated plays 
mystified them. So they stayed away from 
the games. Then Beaver Head adopted 
6-man football. Now the spectators could 
see what was happening on the field. They 
could appreciate the technique of blocking, 
watch the pattern of play evolve. Capacity 
crowds were promptly attracted to the 
6-man games where the “elevens” had 
played to tiers of empty seats. 

New England is sprinkled with leagues 
which ultimately plan to embark upon a 
program of interesting competition. North 
Dakota has more “sixes” than “elevens.” 
At Manhasset, Long Island, 36 boys were 
playing 11 -man football last year, while 72 
engaged in 6-man play. 

The new game is flourishing in the cow 
country and in the shadows of skyscrapers, 
yet it is not in competition with the older, 
firmly entrenched form of football nor has 
* * * * * 
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it any illusions about displacing “elevens” 
in popularity. Epler and his disciples care- 
fully explain that 6-man football, rather 
than encroaching on the domain of the 
“elevens,” actually promotes all football. 
It has been demonstrated that the increase 
in the number of “sixes” has made for a 
corresponding increase in “elevens” in 
some states with scattered populations. 

It is still too early to determine whether 
boys schooled in 6-man football can make 
college varsity “elevens,” assuming they 
have the necessary weight and power, but 
some of the big team coaches — among 
them Biff Jones of Nebraska, Dana Bible 
of Texas, and Harry Mehre of Mississippi 
— are beginning to lend an attentive eye 
and ear to this new source of material. 

Carrying the gospel of 6-man football 
into virgin territory was a severe strain on 
the patience of some coaches, but the bone- 
head plays which drove them frantic are 
remembered now as amusing interludes. 
Francy Young, coach of Weaver High in 
Frederick, Okla., likes to tell of the most 
futile punt ever made anywhere, any time. 

Weaver had a first down on the enemy’s 
20-yard line and gained 8 yards on the next 
play. Two more plays were stopped cold, 
but Weaver still had one more shot to 
make 2 yards and a first down where it 
would do the most good. Imagine Young’s 
surprise — to say nothing of his consterna- 
tion — when his quarterback got off a soar- 
ing punt which went out of the ball park, 
acrors the road, and into a wheat field. It 
was a fine kick, a lovely kick. It traveled 
50 yards in the air, but it lost the grand 
total of 3 yards for Weaver, since the ball 
in 6-man is put in play on the 15-yard line 
after a safety or a touchback. 

After the game Young asked the youth 
why he had kicked when the ball was on 
the 12-yard line with a touchdown in sight. 

“Didn’t you,” the kid naively replied, 
“tell me to kick when I was in doubt? ” 

TN SPITE, or because, of it all, the 6-man 

coaches and players are getting on fa- 
mously. They have a national rules com- 
mittee, of which Epler is chairman; they 
have an official handbook; and they even 
have the final touch without which no foot- 
ball season is complete — an All-American 
team. Selected for the first time last year, 
the All-American Half Dozen — augmented 
by two reserve backs and linemen — was 
eloquent proof of the new game’s wide 
sphere of influence. 

Nominated for special mention over and 
above their colleagues were: Clayton 
Wynne, Hulbert, Ark.; Elmer Hoffman, 
Gillett, Wis.; Joe Birt, Prescott, Iowa; 
Hubert Johnson, Hudson, S. Dak.; Morris 
Williams, Egeland, N. Dak., the linemen. 
The backs were Max Nunn, Davidson, 
Okla.; Houstan Spear, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Erwin Sweet, Hardy, Nebr.; Wallace 
Bailey, North Bend, Wash.; Yokichi Itoh, 
a Japanese boy from Three Forks, Mont. 

Any 6-man player probably would give a 
small piece of his right arm to make a 
major “eleven.” No matter; the signifi- 
cance of 6-man football is that boys who, 
because of their limited physical equip- 
ment, would not have the ghost of a chance 
to indulge in 11 -man football are playing 
an eminently satisfactory substitute. 

Boys are playing and enjoying them- 
selves — and isn’t that the big idea behind 
every game? 
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(Continued from page 48) 


up a gang somehow. Some of my friends 
have kid sisters. And how about Gil 
Briggs? Hasn’t he got a younger brother 
in college or something? He ought to be 
home during vacation.” 

They arranged for a party Saturday 
night. Henrietta first heard about it Fri- 
day evening. She had been on the beach 
most of the afternoon attempting to broil 
herself to the quadroon shade in vogue 
that summer. She realized now that she 
had tried to accomplish too much at one 
sitting. Her shoulders and legs were fever- 
ish, and the nape of her neck felt as if it 
were covered with a mustard plaster. 

“V\ 7 r E’RE having a little party for you 

W tomorrow night,” Bea said. “I’m 
sorry I don’t know many of your friends, 
Henrietta, but maybe you’d rather meet 
some new boys and girls, anyhow.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Henrietta answered, 
wriggling uncomfortably. “You didn’t 
need to go to all that trouble for me.” 

“Didn’t you say, Lyle, that Henrietta 
knew Gil’s young brother, Otho?” 

“ I think so,” said Lyle, and, turning to 
Henrietta, “He was in your school for a 
year or so, wasn’t he?” 

The blood did its best to drain itself 
from Henrietta’s face. “You haven’t 
asked him!” she breathed. 

“Why, yes. Don’t you like him, dear?” 

Henrietta stood up suddenly and laughed 
much too gaily. “He’s all right, I guess, 
if you like that type. Only he’s such a — 
such an ox.” 

“An ox?” Bea was astonished. “Why 
do you say that?” 

“Oh, he’s so big and all.” The idea, 
grasped at in hysteria, began to appeal to 
Henrietta, so she elaborated on it. “ You’d 
just better put away your best china and 
things, Bea, if you’re going to have that 
old Otho Briggs in this house. He’ll stam- 
pede around and put his big old feet all 
over things — and they’ll just simply crack 
up under him.” 

Bea did her best not to smile. “You 
really terrify me, Henrietta.” 

“You’ll see,” Henrietta warned. “When’s 
he coming out?” 

“Lyle asked him to come out early in 
the morning and spend the day. The four 
of us will go to the polo game tomorrow 


afternoon — then the rest of the crowd will 
be over in the evening.” 

There was a faraway look in Henrietta’s 
eyes. “Excuse me, will you please?” she 
said suddenly. She ran upstairs and into 
her room, shut the door, locked it, and sat 
down before the mirror at her dressing 
table. 

First she subjected her round little face 
to a minutely critical inspection. Then, 
right hand on hip, she turned her head 
slowly to the left, lifted her eyebrows, 
sucked in her cheeks, and narrowed her 
eyelids to mere slits. Garbo would not 
have been flattered by the conscious imita- 
tion. Even Henrietta had to admit that 
she did not look just as she had thought 
she would. Perhaps the trouble lay some- 
where in her eyebrows. 

She searched through the box on the 
dressing table until she found an eyebrow 
pencil and a pair of tweezers. 

An hour later she had finished. Her eyes 
were quite red from tears. She reassumed 
the pose she had tried earlier. The result 
was startling but effective, Henrietta 
thought. World weary, that’s what she 
looked. Blase. And yet, withal, mysteri- 
ous. . . . 

AT EIGHT o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, long before cither Lyle or Beatrice 
had stirred, Henrietta walked cautiously 
down the stairs and into the living-room. 
She was wearing a bouffant organdy after- 
noon dress with puffed sleeves. Her eye- 
brows, one-third her own and two-thirds 
cosmetic, gave her face an expression of 
congealed astonishment, and the green eye 
shadow applied over the sunburn made her 
enormous eyes look as if they were popping 
from their sockets. 

Henrietta, however, was eminently sat- 
isfied with her appearance. She had to 
smile when she thought of how astonished 
Otho would be when he came upon her. 
“You’re not Lyle Morrow’s kid sister!” 
he’d say. “Why, I thought . . .” And 
she would say, with a little rippling laugh, 
“Just what had you thought, Mr. Briggs? 
Do tell me. I’m fasc inated.” Then he’d 
just look at her as if he couldn’t believe 
his own eyes. Perhaps he’d gasp, “Gad, 
Henrietta! You’re wonderful!” And he’d 
think to himself, “ How could I have been 
such a stupid ass, such a blind fool?” But 
there she would be, just smiling at him 
sort of enigmatically. She might even say, 
“You’re such a naive child, Otho. Aren’t 


you just a wee bit flattered that I’ve re- 
membered you all these long years?” 
“ Flattered? ” he would cry. “ Oh, my very 
dear!” 

She sat down. Already the day was hot. 
It was going to be a scorcher. Henrietta 
spread the skirt of her dress so that it 
looked like a great moth laid across the 
sofa. She could feel tiny beads of perspira- 
tion on her forehead, and her stomach was 
beginning to gnaw. Perhaps she ought to 
see if there wasn’t something in the icebox. 
Still, Bea had said Otho would be out 
early. That probably meant he would be 
here for Saturday morning breakfast. 

H ENRIETTA settled down to waiting. 

Nine o’clock came, nine-thirty. Her 
dress showed signs of wilting. She was 
afraid to wipe the perspiration from her 
forehead lest she also wipe off the eyebrows. 

At ten she heard a sound, but it was only 
Lyle and Bea moving around getting 
dressed. “Oh, hurry, Otho! Get here before 
they come down. Dear Lord, please don't let 
him find me helping with the breakfast!” 

“Henrietta, where are you?” It was 
Lyle. “I'll bet you’re starving. We’ll be 
right down.” 

She got up and walked to the window 
giving onto the lake. It would all be ruined 
now. Everything was horrible. 

Then there were Lyle’s masculine foot- 
steps on the stairs. “Morning, sis. How 
long have you been up?” 

“Just a few minutes. I thought I’d just 
come down here and sit in this lovely room 
alone and enjoy the quiet.” 

“So you’re at the I-want-to-be-alone 
stage, eh?” 

She turned slowly to face him, looking, 
she hoped, at least half as tragic as she 
felt. She saw Lyle start visibly, then clap 
his hand over his mouth and break for the 
front of the house. Simultaneously there 
came the sound of the doorbell. Henrietta 
stood stunned for a moment, then raced 
to the sofa and flopped down, arranging 
her dress and her expression. 

There were men’s voices in the hall — - 
Lyle’s and could it be Otho’s? It was so 
much deeper than she had remembered it. 
And a moment later there were the two of 
them at the door to the living-room, Otho 
now surely six feet tall, very tanned and 
blond and sophisticated. Why, he was 
grown up. Suddenly Henrietta wanted to 
run, but there was no avenue of escape. 

Then Lyle was saying, “Otho, I guess 
you remember my kid sister, Henrietta.” 

And Otho was approaching, holding out 
his hand, grinning. “Oh, hullo! Aren’t 
you the kid that threw an overshoe at me 
once?” 

Sheer panic took hold of her for a mo- 
ment. She did not want to cry, but if she 
could have screamed she would have. Long 
and piercing, like a swan’s death cry. 
Failing that, she did the next worst thing. 

“Wasn’t that the funniest thing ever?” 
she wailed. “Boy, did I catch you in the 
eye!” 

“You certainly did,” Otho said. It was 
obvious that the subject was not yet so 
convulsing to him as it was to Henrietta. 

“I’d been hating you for months,” said 
Henrietta, driving herself on and on in a 
suicidal fury. “I swore I’d take some of 
the conceit out of your pretty blond head, 
Mr. Otho Briggs, so I just took careful aim 
and — ” 

Henrietta had not seen Bea come into 
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the room. But now her voice interrupted: 
“Henrietta, what on earth are you doing 
in your organdy dress at this time of day? 
Why, I thought that’s what you’d wear at 
the party tonight. Look, you’ve perspired 
right through it.” 

“ It was the only thing I could find that 
was the least bit cool — not that I like it,” 
Henrietta said desperately. “ It’s really 
just a — just an old *■** g . ' 

Bea’s first shock was over and she had 
better control of her words and voice when 
she spoke again: “Then I think I’d go up 
and change to something — simpler, dear.” 

Henrietta sighed elaborately. “Very 
well,” she said, walking to the stairs. When 
she had reached them she stopped and 
turned her right profile to the three. 
‘“When in Rome . . .’” she quoted 
wearily. Then she ran up the stairs. 

H ENRI ETTA returned dressed in a sim- 
ple cotton frock. She said almost noth- 
ing during breakfast and scarcely glanced 
at Otho. Her few contributions to the con- 
versation were less than stimulating. Lyle 
asked Otho about his freshman activities at 
college, and the boy launched into a de- 
tailed recital of one of his escapades. When 
he finished, Henrietta commented, “How 
interesting.” The inflection she chose, 
however, was one of such monumental 
sarcasm that Otho lapsed into a moody 
silence. Bea and Lyle floundered about 
desperately for a topic of conversation, but 
the heavy atmosphere did not lift until 
they reached the polo match. 

Henrietta had never seen a polo match, 
and before this one got under way she 
philosophized loftily about the awful in- 
dignity of subjecting such a noble beast as 
the horse to silly man’s stupid conception 
of entertainment. “ 1 wonder,” she mused 
loudly, “ what the horses’ opinions of their 
riders would be if they could talk?” 

When the game started, she was silent 
for a few minutes, and then she began to 
evince a certain amount of interest. Little 
by little she edged forward on her seat. 
One of the players made an astonishing 
drive, and Henrietta cried out in admira- 
tion. Otho gave her a queer look which 
made her subside momentarily. But soon 
she was following the play avidly, stand- 
ing up in excitement with the crowd and 
cheering. 

And then a strange thing happened. She 
was aware that Otho was laughing with 
her, was turning to comment on the game 
to her. “Gee! Did you see that?” he 
would say, or “Boy! Nice going!” And 
she was speaking to him of the play they 
were watching, speaking the things she 
wanted to say instead of having her own 
voice lead her to ruin. Suddenly her heart 
began to sing. And for the second time in 
one day she found herself praying: “Dear 
Lord, keep it like this. Don’t let me spoil 
it all again." 

After they went home it seemed almost 
as if her prayers were to be answered, too. 
She and Bea went upstairs to powder their 
noses, and when she came down she over- 
heard Otho saying to Lyle, “You know, 
Lyle, your sister’s changed a lot since I saw 
her last. She’s going to be smooth when 
she gets a little older.” . . . 

The gang were mostly there by eight- 
thirty. The larger part of them were of 
Henrietta’s own age, but she felt vastly 
older and more experienced. They were 
such — such children. What could she 
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possibly have in common with them? 

Henrietta danced first with Otho. It 
was as if she were being borne through the 
air. Her happiness was a living, vital 
thing, gathered like a lump in her breast. 

When the dance was over he let her go — 
reluctantly, she was sure. His “Thank 
you” seemed to say so much more than 
“Thank you.” (It was one of Henrietta’s 
firm convictions, arrived at after many 
years of serious observation, that people 
seldom said what they really meant.) She 
let her fingers linger in his. “It was 
di-vine!” she breathed, closing her eyes. 
“ Perfectly divine!” 

She danced with other boys, but they 
seemed so young, so callow. They did not 
know how to hold her, stepped on her feet, 
and talked a stream of nonsense. Otho 
did not talk when he danced. He knew 
you couldn’t really sense things if you 
talked. 

The evening wore on. She danced with 
Otho again. And yet again. Once she dis- 
covered that he and Lyle were out of the 
room together, and next time she danced 
with him she thought there was an awfully 
strange odor on his breath. Then she knew 
what it was. Lyle and he had had a drink 
of something stronger than the punch ! She 
looked up into his eyes. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I under- 
stand.” 

“What’s all right?” Otho asked, genu- 
inely puzzled. 

She laid her finger tips lightly across his 
lips. “Hush!” she whispered. “Don’t 
think you have to explain to me.” Henri- 
etta was rather sorry that she could not 
tell him all her ancestors had died drunk- 
ards’ deaths. She would be so good to him 
when he came home drunk — no nagging, 
no scolding. And if he beat her? Well, she 
would be his wife. He could do with her 
what he would. 

T HE young guests had their refresh- 
ments at 10:30 and left shortly after- 
ward. Henrietta and Otho helped carry the 
dishes out into the kitchen. There was 
a great deal of laughter over running into 
each other through the swinging door. 
Finally Henrietta said, “Bea, you and 
Lyle go on out and enjoy the cool air on 
the porch. I’ll stack these up.” 

It surprised her when they took the sug- 
gestion. But suddenly the house was very 
still except for the noise she made with the 
dishes. Otho stood with his back to the 
sink watching her work. She had been 
talking and joking, but all at once there 
was nothing to say. Then out of the almost 
oppressive quiet she heard Otho’s voice. 
“You’re kinda cute,” he said. 

She looked up, startled. She tried to 
laugh — the little, rippling laugh, but the 
ripple got caught somewhere in her throat. 
For some unaccountable reason she held 
onto the plate she was scraping. Then 
Otho started toward her. He wasn’t smil- 
ing. Then he was standing right over her, 
and she was looking up into his eyes and 
holding onto the plate. 

His face was coming down to hers; his 
arms were encircling her shoulders. Why, he 
was going to kiss her! She twisted her head 
at the last moment so that his lips brushed 
her right ear. Then with a shove and a 
thrust she was out of his grasp. 

She stood there in the middle of the 
kitchen holding her plate like a shield, her 
eyes blazing, her whole body quivering. 
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At last she found her voice again: “Why, 
you — you — I thought you were at least a 
gentleman. I see I was wrong.” 

Otho was wiping the ice cream off his 
coat. It took him hours, it seemed. Finally 
he looked up and laughed. “Well, I’ll be 
damned!” he said. 

Then he walked out of the kitchen. . . . 
Henrietta did not see him again for six 
years. . . . 

'"THE. most revolutionary changes both in 
a girl’s character and in her appearance 
usually occur in the six years between her 
fifteenth and twenty-first birthdays. It 
is ridiculous to assume that Henrietta’s 
fifteen-year-old passion for Otho Briggs 
could survive those changes. 

Specifically this is what occurred: Item: 
Henrietta was graduated from Center High 
at sixteen and from college at twenty. 
Item: Otho Briggs’s family moved away 
from town and, if Otho ever returned, 
Henrietta did not know it. Item: Henri- 
etta’s promise of physical beauty was ful- 
filled. Her face grew up to be a suitable 
frame for her enormous eyes. Item: During 
her twenty-first year she persuaded her 
mother and father to let her come to New 
York, take a small apartment, and try to 
find a job. 

She found one — receptionist to a large 
advertising concern. Her salary was 
$22.50 per week. Since her father had been 
hesitant about letting her leave home, she 
was sensitive over accepting money from 
him, so she tried to stretch the $22.50 to 
cover the necessities of existence. It was 
impossible on that income to keep up an 
apartment in New York and have any- 
thing left over for food and clothes, so she 
lived in what New York labels a “Girls’ 
Club” — $12 per week for lodging, break- 
fast, and dinner. 

Under these conditions New York was 
not so glamorous as she had thought it 
would be. Occasionally she went out to 
dinner and the theater or a night club with 
some man she met at the office, but for 
various reasons she seldom went with the 
same man twice. She was so strikingly 
beautiful that she frightened away men of 
her own age and position. They thought 
she would consider them small pickings, 
or demand that they spend $40 on her in 
one evening. She in turn was frightened 
by the men who could afford to spend 
$40 in one evening. They thought the $40 
entitled them to far more than Henrietta 
chose to give. 

She had endured a particularly trying 
Friday at the office. Everything had gone 
wrong, and she could hardly wait to reach 
her room that night. She would take a 
warm bath, eat, and go straight to bed. 
She stopped at the desk for her mail. 
There was one telephone message. “Mr. 
Otho Briggs called,” she read. “Please 
call him back at Wickersham 3-5800 before 
6:30.” 

Henrietta went into the public telephone 
booth in the lobby. While she waited for 
the connection to be made she felt no par- 
ticular excitement. It would be nice to see 
somebody she had once known — that was 
all. He might buy her dinner, too. Finally 
she heard his voice. It was warm and 
pleasant. 

“Hello, Otho. This is Henrietta Mor- 
row. I just got your message.” 

“That’s grand,” he said. “ I was hoping 
you weren’t busy tonight and we could 
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have dinner or something. I saw Lyle a 
few days ago and 1 promised him I ’d look 
you up next time I came to New York.” 

She ignored the duty angle of the call. 
“I’d love to see you again, Otho, and — 
isn’t it lucky? — it just happens the man I 
was having dinner with has been suddenly 
called to Philadelphia.” 

They arranged to meet at the Hotel 
Metropole, for Henrietta was determined 
he shouldn’t see the bleakness of her club. 
Otho was already there when she arrived. 
She had always thought he was handsome, 
and he still was. Handsomer, if anything. 

After they had ordered, they said all the 
things people are supposed to say after a 
long separation. 

Then Henrietta said, ‘‘Tell me about 
yourself, Otho. What are you doing? ” 

He told her as briefly as he could, and 
she caught herself watching his face, the 
play of expression over his fine, sensitive 
features. He said that after he finished 
school he had got a job traveling for a 
radio manufacturer. He was still traveling. 
There really wasn’t much to tell. But Hen- 
rietta asked him more questions. For some 
reason she wanted to watch him, to hear 
his voice. The sound of it was much more 
important than the things he said. 

A ND then she realized what was happen- 
• ing. I n all her twenty-one years only 
one man had ever affected her like this, 
only one man had ever made her pulse race 
and sent a flush to her cheeks. 

She had been so deeply concerned with 
her own emotions that she was not aware 
he had finished talking about himself. 
Then she heard him say, “ 1 never realized 
you were going to turn into such a raving 
beauty, Henrietta.” 

“I’m not beautiful,” she said inanely. 
“ It’s just make-up. Remember that time 
I floored you in the organdy dress and 
green eye shadow at 10:30 in the morning? ” 
Otho smiled. “I’ll bet you’d been wait- 
ing for me for hours.” 

“Only two. I thought you were the 
answer to a maiden’s prayer in those days.” 
Instantly she had said it she knew this was 
the wrong tack. But she went on: “Re- 
member that scene in the kitchen when I 
held you off with one of Bea’s best dinner 
plates?” 

“I’ve always wondered about that. You 
did want me to kiss you, didn’t you?” 

“Of course! That was the whole idea of 
all my switching around that day. Kids 
are such strange little idiots, aren’t they?” 

Otho agreed that they were, and then 
there was a silence. It was almost as if 
both of them realized they were treading 
dangerous ground and must halt for a 
moment and await the reserves. Then 
Henrietta advanced several yards at a 
single bound: “I suppose you’re engaged 
by now?” 

“Whatever makes you think that?” 
“Well, you’re getting along. About 
twenty-four, aren’t you?” 

“ I’m twenty-four, but — well, I guess the 
right girl just hasn’t come along. I’m 
probably too choosy.” He looked straight 
at her and smiled. 

Henrietta turned her head away and 
felt the blush warming her cheeks. She 
did not quite know how to interpret either 
his words or his smile. There had been a 
time when she would have thought this 
was his subtle way of making love to her, 
but she was no longer so certain that peo- 


ple did not say what they meant. Men in 
New York were usually all too direct and 
asked for exactly what they wanted. 

“How about you?” he asked. “Don’t 
you ever get lonely here — all by yourself?” 

Henrietta’s heart was pounding hard 
and fast, but Otho could not know that 
He had no way of guessing, either, that her 
answer was made in desperation, that once 
more she was fending off an emotion so 
overpowering that, if she yielded to it, she 
would be lost. Even Henrietta herself did 
not know what she was doing. 

“Lonely?” Henrietta laughed. Did he 
think she was such a mouse that she 
couldn’t go out every night if she wanted 
to? “Lonely? Don’t make me laugh. 
Why, I hardly have a minute to myself.” 

“Men?” asked Otho. 

“So many of them.” 

“Is there any special one — one who 
means more than the rest?” 

Henrietta thought wildly. “ Well, there’s 
Barry Carter.” If Otho could only see 
Barry Carter! — Fiftyish, married, bald — 

Otho tapped his fingers on the table- 
cloth. “ I see. He’s the one who went to 
Philadelphia?” 

“ He was going,” Henrietta said. Once 
more her tongue was rattlirg on ahead of 
her. “But just before I came up here to 
meet you he called back, and said he didn’t 
have to go. He begged me to have dinner 
with him, but I told him about you being 
an old friend from out of town and he let 
me come — if I’d promise to meet him 
later.” 

Otho’s manner was suddenly very for- 
mal. “I’m sorry if I upset your plans. 
Don’t let me keep you,” 

“Oh, it’s all right.” Henrietta’s voice 
was very high and shrill. If Otho had any 
sense, she thought despairingly, he would 
know what she was doing and stop her. 

Otho looked at his wrist watch. “I’ll 
take you home.” 

Henrietta got to her feet and shoved 
back her chair. “ You needn’t bother,” she 
said. “ I’m not going home.” There! That 
ought to hold Mr. Otho Briggs for a while. 

TJTE DID not answer her, but laid a bill 
on the check, rose slowly, and followed 
her outside. 

“This has been awfully nice, Henrietta,” 
he said, taking her hand. He was smiling 
coldly. 

“Thanks so much for looking me up, 
Otho. You can tell Lyle you saw me.” 

"I’ll do that. Sure I can’t drop you 
wherever you’re going?” 

“No. I’d rather you didn’t bother.” 
Oh, Otho, you’d better go, and go fast. What 
are you standing there for? Go, you fool, or 
I’ll cry. 

“Well. Good-by, then.” 

“ Good-by. Look me up next time you’re 
in town. Try to let me know a few days in 
advance.” 

“I seldom know when I’m coming — a 
few days in advance. I’d better just run 
the risk you’ll not be busy.” 

“Well, good-by, Otho.” 

“Good-by, Henrietta. Remember me 
to your parents when you write them.” 

“I will.” Hurry, Otho! Go — go! I can’t 
stand much more of this. 

Then suddenly he was gone, and she was 
sure that she couldn’t stand that, either. 
His hat was on his head, and his broad 
shoulders were hunched up and forward 
like a man walking in the rain. He was 
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gradually growing smaller in the distance. 

Henrietta watched him dully. She had 
done it again. Just as surely as the time 
long years ago when she had hit him in the 
face with her overshoe, and then later 
lashed out at him with her tongue because 
he had done the very thing she wanted him 
to do. She would never see him again. 
This was final. Otho Briggs was going out 
of her life forever. 

She could barely see him now, but sud- 
denly she screamed, “Otho, wait! Otho!” 
Passers-by stopped to stare as she began 
to run, but she did not see them. 



(Continued from page 35) 


is the despair of the foreign diplomatic 
corps in Dublin, who are reduced to enter- 
taining one another in order to 'show their 
medals and decorations. His personal in- 
difference to money is so marked that most 
“practical” men regard him with a mix- 
ture of suspicion and awe. 

Eleven years ago — just halfway, as it 
happens, in the twenty- two-year struggle 
between the Easter rebellion and his pres- 
ent eminence — I had the good fortune to 
interview him, but not the good luck to 
call the turn. As a ship news reporter I 
went down New York Bay one gray morn- 
ing, boarded the ship, and talked with 
him. He was out of power then, appar- 
ently for good. We who chatted with him 
liked him and admired his spirit, but we 
could not help thinking of him as an 
academic, likable, idealistic, slightly fanat- 
ical dreamer. 

In my newspaper story I remember 
writing something like this: “Eamon de 
Valera, still clinging with tenacious op- 
timism to his dream of an independent 
Ireland ...” etc. I felt the tenacity, but 
I missed the terrific inner force of that 
tenacity, which brought him to power 
again, which defied England again, which 
gradually, like water on stone, seems to 
wear down all opposition. What fools you 
is the cold, calm exterior. It is like ice. 
What you fail to see at first, what so many 
of his opponents have failed to see, is that 
there is fire behind the ice, sometimes 
smoldering, sometimes flaming with oxy- 
acetylene heat. 

Just recently I was in Dublin at a his- 
toric time. I talked with Mr. de Valera on 
the eve of the British agreement, and a 
few days later saw him come back to Ire- 
land bringing the treaty which he and 
Neville Chamberlain, the British Prime 


THE 

She caught up with him under a bleak 
street light, tapped him on the arm, and, 
as he turned around startled, threw herself 
against him so hard that he almost fell. 
She was trembling, and under the light he 
could see the tears raining down her cheeks. 

“Otho!” she cried in desperation — and 
it was the desperation of a lost soul con- 
fessing its sins in the hope of gaining ever- 
lasting life. “Otho,* all that stuff I told 
you — it’s not true. I lied about every- 
thing — just to hurt you. I’m lonely — 
there aren’t any men — I — ” 

She was crying so hard that she could 
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not go on for a moment. His arms were 
about her, and suddenly she felt safe. It 
was the only time in her life, she realized 
now, that she ever had. “ Damn it, there’s 
never been anybody but you, Otho Briggs.” 

He held her very close. A number of 
people had stopped to*stare at the tableau 
of the smiling man and the weeping girl, 
but the two of them might as well have 
been on a desert island. 

“ Oh, my dear,” he said softly, his breath 
on her hair. “ My very dear ! ” 

Henrietta never told him why those 
words refreshed the torrent. 


Minister, had signed. I was present when 
he submitted it to the Irish Dail, or Parlia- 
ment. And, most moving, I walked beside 
the veterans of 1916 to Arbor Hill, where 
De Valera laid the wreaths on the graves 
of the executed Irish leaders, while his 
surviving comrades fired their salutes. 

On the way, the procession marched 
along beside the River Liffey, sparkling in 
the sunshine, its clouds of sea gulls cawing 
in alarm at the sound of the fifes. I have 
seen many Irish- American parades, gay 
and jubilant affairs. This was something 
different. These men of 1916, now getting 
on toward middle age, were deadly serious, 
devout, and yet you could sense ‘a grim 
elation in their hearts. Even as an out- 
sider I could not help feeling the thrill of 
freedom won after so many centuries. 

Those centuries cannot be forgotten, 
for without the background of Irish history 
the life of De Valera must seem, to many 
Americans, grotesque, and the last quarter- 
century of British -Irish struggle a tragi- 
comic opera bouffe. Just a few reminders: 

Ireland has been under the sway of 
England for about 700 years. In govern- 
ment the English are, generally, one of the 
most gifted of races. In Ireland their rule, 
as most Englishmen now admit, has been 
a long series of blunders. In the days of 
Good Queen Bess, Ireland was treated to 
brutality, massacre, and treachery; in the 
seventeenth century, to wholesale confisca- 
tions of lands; in the eighteenth century, to 
religious persecutions which deprived Cath- 
olics of property and education and drove 
thousands to refuge in other lands. This is 
why so many of the “fighting * Irish” 
marched with George Washington and why 
eight men who signed our Declaration of 
Independence were of Irish stock. 

TN THE 1840’s a calamity came upon Ire- 

land which it is almost impossible for 
Americans to imagine. The potato crops, 
chief food of the peasantry, were destroyed 
by blight. There were then 8,000,000 peo- 
ple in Ireland. Within a few years 1 ,000,000 
of these had died of starvation or its after- 
effects; 2,000,000 more had fled to other 
lands. Think of that a minute. It is as if, 
in America today, 15,000,000 of our people 
starved to death, and another 30,000,000 
had to take refuge in Canada and South 
America. 

Of course, England was not to blame for 
the potato blight. And thousands of good 
people in England reached deep in their 
purses to send private relief money to Ire- 
land. But what Irishmen cannot forget is 


that the British government at first refused 
to admit there was a famine, and finally 
gave help that was grudging and miserably 
inadequate; and that, while there was no 
shortage of wheat and cattle on the estates 
of the British landlords, peasants starved 
in the ditches as shiploads of food under 
guard of soldiers went off to well-fed Eng- 
land. As a final kick, British law evicted 
starving farmers from their lands because 
they could not pay the rent. 

This was not deliberate evil. But it 
showed a monstrous defect of imagination 
and sympathy on the part of England’s 
then ruling classes. And it left a monstrous 
sense of injustice and outrage among the 
children of the famine, even unto the third 
and fourth generations, right down to the 
rebellion and civil war of our own recent 
memory. If some of what I tell here seems 
wild, villainous, or irrational, remember 
the oppression of seven centuries, the un- 
checked starvation of the helpless million. 

AS THE 20th century drew near and 
arrived, England began to realize her 
mistakes of the past. Parnell forced great 
reforms in the land system. England made 
concessions to Ireland, one after another. 
But each concession was a little too nar- 
row or made a little too late. Just before 
the World War she almost gave Ireland 
Home Rule — and then postponed it until 
after hostilities should be over. . . . And 
then came 1916, and De Valera. 

“A Spaniard shall free Ireland.” This, 
according to the ancient legends, was the 
prophecy of the good Saint Malachy. And 
long afterward the poet Mangan wrote: 
“And Spanish ale shall give you hope. My 
dark Rosaleen.” 

That was good guessing, but none of the 
old sages figured on the neighborhood 
around Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
third Street, New York. 

About 1880 a young Spanish artist and 
musician, Vivian de Valera, emigrated 
from the Basque country to New York. 
We know little of him except that he was a 
man of charm and talent and that some of 
his forebears were high in the Spanish 
army. At the same time Catherine Coll, a 
pretty young schoolteacher, left County 
Limerick, Ireland, for New York. These 
two met, fell in love, and were married. 
Their son, Edward (or Eamon) de Valera 
was born October 14, 1882, at a spot near 
where now rises the towering silver spire of 
the Chrysler Building. He was baptized at 
St. Agnes Church, just around the corner. 

In the natural course of events little 
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Eamon would have grown up in America’s 
melting pot. He would have become, per- 
haps, a college professor, a dignitary of the 
Catholic Church, or a scientist. Not a 
politician. It took revolution and im- 
prisonment to drag him into politics. 

But history was changed. Vivian de 
Valera died when Eamon was just a baby. 
The mother felt unequal to raising her 
child in a strange land, and so, by her 
brother, Edmund Coll, who was just re- 
turning to Ireland, she sent the boy to be 
raised with her family in the hills of 
County Limerick. She remained in Amer- 
ica, and later remarried. Her son by this 
second marriage, De Valera’s half brother, 
is the Rev. Thomas Wheelright, a priest of 
the Redemptorist Order. 

S O THE baby Eamon was less than three 
years old when he left our shores. His 
American birth, you may say, was an acci- 
dent. Yet it saved his life in 1916, it added 
immensely to his appeal when he came to 
America for hel p in the dark days of 1 9 1 9-20, 
and to this very day it adds an extra touch 
to the bewilderment with which British 
statesmen approach this Spanish-Ameri- 
can-Irishman. 

Apart from that, his whole raising was 
as Irish as harps and shamrocks. He grew 
up in a peasant’s cottage, under the stern 
tutelage of a fine old uncle who, when the 
boy showed brilliance at school, sacrificed 
his own small savings to send him to the 
school of the Christian Brothers. From 
that time on De Valera won his own way 
to higher education by scholarships. 

From boyhood he was a being apart. He 
read everything he could lay his hands on, 
loved to wander and hunt alone over the 
hills. He was also a fierce competitor, and 
that long but wiry muscled frame made 
him a star runner and Irish football player. 
Today, at fifty-five, his physical endurance 
is a marvel to those who know him. 

As a student he was good at the classics 
and brilliant in mathematics. In later days 
he availed himself of one of his prison terms 
to master Einstein, and his mathematical 
studies are still his favorite relaxation from 
politics. He studied and taught at a num- 
ber of the smaller Irish colleges and at 
University College, Dublin. A man who 
knew him then remembers him as a tall, 
long-nosed, serious fellow, dressed in 
rough homespun and wearing a queer sort 
of deerstalker cap. 

He regarded mathematics as his career, 
but he was a believer in Irish freedom and 
an enthusiast for the revival of Gaelic, the 
ancient native language of Ireland which 
had almost disappeared during the cen- 
turies of British rule. One of his fellow 
students of Gaelic was a gifted young 
schoolteacher, Miss Sinead ni Fhlannagain 
(or Jane Flanagan), whom he married in 
1910. It has been a congenial and happy 
marriage, through all the tribulations of 
prison, hardship, and war. There are four 
sons and two daughters. 

The year 1914 came on, and England 
was locked in the death struggle of the 
World War. Hundreds of thousands of 
Irishmen, trusting England’s promises of a 
deferred Home Rule after the war, or un- 
able to keep out of a good fight, volun- 
teered in the British Army. Nearly 50,000 
of them fell in battle. 

Other Irishmen, distrusting Britain’s 
promises, or burning under old grievances, 
felt that Ireland must strike for her own 


freedom, and that now was the time: 
“England’s danger is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity.” Old revolutionists and young 
patriots drilled in the glens, sometimes 
paraded in the streets. With them, com- 
manding a battalion, marched young Pro- 
fessor de Valera. 

Sympathizers in America sent money 
and some smuggled arms. In Berlin, Sir 
Roger Casement dickered for the help of 
Germany. The Irish Volunteers could 
muster perhaps 12,000 men. In the spring 
of 1916 the bolder elements decided the 
time had come. Divided counsels and the 
British Secret Service messed up the plans. 

On Good Friday, 1916, the German ship 
Aud, loaded with arms and ammunition for 
the Irish Volunteers, was intercepted by 
the British and blown up by her own crew. 
Sir Roger Casement, landing in Ireland 
from a German submarine, was captured 
by the British and later hanged on the 
charge of treason. Nevertheless, the rising 
was called for Easter Monday, called, 
countermanded, and called again. 

In this confusion, the Rising was con- 
fined chiefly to Dublin, and rallied hardly 
more than a thousand men to arms; a 
thousand versus the British Empire. Yet 
they struck so hard that they paralyzed 
Dublin, and for a time held forty times their 
number of British troops at bay. They 
seized the strategic buildings of the city, 
dug in, and hoisted the green, white, and 
orange tricolor of the Irish Republic. Their 
proclamation began: 

“Irishmen and Irishwomen: In the 
name of God and of the dead generations 
from which she receives her old tradition of 
nationhood, Ireland, through us, summons 
her children to her flag and strikes for her 
freedom.” 

C OMMANDANT DE VALERA and 
his battalion took over Boland’s Flour 
Mill, commanding the railroad station and 
one of the chief entrances to the city. 

But the rebels had no artillery; the Brit- 
ish had, and were bringing it up strong, 
along with reinforcements by the ten thou- 
sand. The Easter Rising was doomed, as 
it had been from the beginning. The Brit- 
ish smashed, swamped, and smothered it 
in a week. On Saturday the main force in 
the post office gave up the hopeless fight. 
De Valera was the last commandant to sur- 
render, and he demanded written orders 
from his superiors before he would do so. 

It is said that he went seven days with- 
out sleep. About two on Sunday afternoon 
a tall, gaunt apparition emerged from 
Boland’s Mill, the face black with powder, 
the clothes white with flour dust. “ I am 
De Valera,” he told the British officers. 
“Shoot me if you want, but don’t hurt my 
men.” He was heard to mutter, “Ah, if 
the people had come out with knives and 
forks!” 

You can’t blame the British for getting 
the jitters. After all, a war was on, and 
this was an unnerving jab in the flank. 
They swooped down, arrested Irish people 
by the thousands, and deported about 
2,000 of them to England as prisoners of 
war. Then they began systematically 
shooting the leaders of the rising: old Tom 
Clarke, Padraic Pearse, and Thomas Mac- 
Donagh on May 3d; later Joseph Plunkett, 
Edward Daly, William Pearse, Michael 
O’Hanrahan, MacBride, Kent, Mallin, 
Colbert, Heuston, MacDermott, Connolly, 
and Kent — all led out and shot within a 
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week. With every volley of the firing 
squad Ireland’s sense of outrage grew and 
old racial memories of the oppressor 
thronged back. The ground was sown for 
the long guerrilla warfare to follow. 

De Valera was on the list and was sen- 
tenced to die. But England was coming to 
her senses again. The generals were 
sobered by protests from America and 
even in the House of Commons. It was 
remembered how badly England needed 
America as an ally and that De Valera had 
been born in America. His sentence was 
commuted to a life term in a British prison, 
and the executions stopped. 

A few weeks ago, driving through Dub- 
lin in a taxi with a lovable old white- 
bearded gentleman, I expressed some 
doubts about the taxi driver. 

“Oh, he’s a thoroughly reliable, trust- 
worthy chap,” said the old gentleman. 
“We were in prison together.” You get 
used to that in Dublin. A man is hardly 
respectable there, unless he was in prison 
some time during “the troubles.” 

TN 1916 practically all the leaders of the 

move for Irish independence were in 
British prisons. Among them De Valera, 
because of his military rank, because he 
was the last to surrender, because of his 
calm dignity and hidden fire, was the head 
man. He established a kind of secret mili- 
tary discipline among all the Irish prison- 
ers. He organized prison strikes, hunger 
strikes, and revolts. The keepers, used to 
ordinary convicts, were baffled by the Pro- 
fessor. Solitary confinement and ordinary 
punishments seemed not to disturb him. 
Word of these struggles, reaching America, 
was stirring up sentiment against England. 
Finally England gave up the Irish prison- 
ers as a bad job and released them in the 
spring of 1917 — that was a 14 months’ 
stretch for De Valera. 

On his return to Dublin he was welcomed 
as a hero. Soon afterward he was over- 
whelmingly elected a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament from East Clare, but of 
course refused to take his seat — this para- 
dox resulting from De Valera’s being still 
legally a British subject, but morally an 
Irish subject. He was also chosen head of 
Sinn Fein (which means “Ourselves”) and 
of the Irish Volunteers. 

He was now the undisputed leader of the 
independence movement, but holding al- 
ways a rather precarious balance between 
the moderates and 
the extremists, the 
compromisers and 
the fire-eaters. He 
toured the country, 
making long, earnest, 
sometimes inflamma- 
tory speeches. The 
British scratched 
their heads and puz- 
zled whether De 
Valera was more dan- 
gerous in jail or out. 

Then they made the 
mistake of trying to 
apply conscription to 
Ireland. Sinn Fein 
feeling boiled up so 
fiercely that they 
clapped its leaders, 
including De Valera, 
into jail. Conscrip- 
tion was abandoned. 

They put him into 


Lincoln Jail and managed to keep him 
there for eight months. Then he sneaked 
the prison chaplain’s key long enough to 
get an impression of it on a warmed altar 
candle which he held in the palm of his 
hand. Another Irish prisoner, Sean Mil- 
roy, a talented artist, then made two 
drawings. One, captioned “Christmas, 
1917,” showed Sean wavering drunkenly 
on his own doorstep, holding a big key 
and saying, “I can’t get IN!” The next 
showed him a prisoner in his cell, holding a 
key: “Christmas, 1918. I can’t get OUT!” 
The prison guards, chuckling at this quaint 
Irish humor, obligingly mailed the Christ- 
mas cards, failing to note that the two 
drawings were small-scale drawings, from 
two angles, of the chaplain’s key. Friends 
outside made a key from the drawings. 

The key was smuggled in to De Valera in 
a cake. It didn’t fit. It took three keys 
and three cakes before they got it right. On 
the night of February 3, 1919, De Valera, 
Sean Milroy, and Sean McGarry slipped 
like ghosts from the darkness of Lincoln 
Jail. They were met by the mighty 
Michael Collins, and were whisked away 
in a relay of motorcars. Dev was hidden 
in Manchester until the international hue 
and cry died down. 

Ireland by now had two governments. 
Legally, the British. Extralegally and 
semisecretly, the Irish Republic. The latter 
had a parliament (the Dail), an army, and 
even law courts. De Valera, back in Ire- 
land, was promptly elected president of the 
Dail. There were rumors that he was going 
to America, and the British watched the 
ports. But the ingenious Mick Collins 
smuggled him aboard a liner and stowed 
him deep in the hold. Ten days later 
friendly Irish- Americans met the boat in 
America to sneak him off, since he had no 
passport. The man who had come to 
brace Americans for a loan of $5,000,000, 
and to win the recognition of America and 
the League of Nations, had arrived with 
his clothes so gnawed by rats that his 
friends had to bring new clothes for him to 
wear off the ship. 

DUT when he stepped ashore his return to 
the land he had left as a child thirty- 
four years before became a triumph. Great 
crowds turned out to see him, and not just 
those of Irish descent. His personality, 
his American birth, his romantic career, 
touched the imagination of everybody. 


He was hailed as the President of the Irish 
Republic, and raised a $5,000,000 bond 
issue on the pledge of that semi-imaginary 
state. Years later, to the surprise of many 
who subscribed, he paid it off. (I well 
remember the amazement of Lemon Lee 
Sing, a Chinese laundryman in Jersey City, 
when he received $100 for a piece of paper 
a belligerent Irish customer had sold him 
in 1920.) 

When De Valera got back to Ireland in 
1920 a real guerrilla warfare was getting 
under way against Britain. To the out- 
sider that war may look like brigandage, 
sabotage, and assassination. But look at 
it from the viewpoint of the Irish leaders. 
History had taught them they could never 
win concessions by negotiation alone or 
force alone. The British Lion was too 
stubborn to persuade, too big to fight. The 
only course left was to worry him to death, 
by propaganda abroad (Dev had been 
’tending to that) and by systematic am- 
bush and destruction at home. 

M EANWHILE, the excesses of the Brit- 
ish had thoroughly united the Irish 
people for freedom. England enlisted thou- 
sands of ex-soldiers who still wanted more 
fighting, and sent them into Ireland to cow 
the country into submission. These were 
the notorious Black-and-Tans. They were 
given a pretty free hand. 

In 1921 a truce was called. Lloyd 
George, “the Welsh Wizard,” probably 
the world’s cleverest negotiator, started to 
bargain with De Valera. 

They simply could not negotiate. It 
was a case of an irresistible force meeting 
an immovable body. Lloyd George, who 
could wind most men around his finger, 
was nonplussed by De Valera’s long- 
windedness and tenacity. He said De 
Valera would not play the game — but Dev 
knew that the game was Lloyd George’s 
own game. Later Lloyd George expressed 
his exasperation with De Valera in a num- 
ber of phrases: “After we had talked for 
three days he had got as far up in Irish his- 
tory as Brian Boru (970 a. d.).” . . . 
“Negotiating with Mr. de Valera is like 
trying to pick up mercury with a fork.” . . . 
“Mr. de Valera is perfectly unique, and 
the poor, distracted world has a good right 
to be thankful that he is unique.” 

Finally De Valera withdrew from the 
negotiations. He decided to send a delega- 
tion to London. This was headed by 
Arthur Griffith and 
Michael Collins. They 
were to conclude a 
treaty with a dele- 
gation headed by 
Lloyd George. 

After long, painful 
negotiations, at the 
end of which Lloyd 
George was said to 
have threatened, or 
predicted, immediate 
war, the tired dele- 
gates signed a treaty 
giving Ireland a kind 
of dominion status 
and brought it back 
to Dublin. 

Tragedy followed. 
Collins, Griffith, and 
De Valera, who had 
fought shoulder to 
shoulder, now split. 
Collins and Griffith 
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said the treaty was good beyond expecta- 
tion; De Valera said it was a surrender. 
The Irish people, upset by the division 
among their idols, did not know what to 
think, but a majority seemed to favor the 
treaty. De Valera broke down in the Dail 
and wept. Hotheads on both sides fingered 
the triggers of their guns. 

It is impossible for an outsider to pass 
judgment on who was to blame. Was the 
treaty good or bad? Who started the Civil 
War? Among Irishmen it is still bitterly 
debated. 

Before long the guns began to pop. 

In the Easter Rising of 1916 a little band 
of Irishmen defied England. In the Black- 
and-Tan warfare of 1920-21 Ireland as a 
whole stymied England. Now Irishmen 
killed Irishmen, brother fought brother. 
Collins and Griffith organized the Irish 
Free State Army to stamp out De Valera’s 
adherents. 

Within a few months little Arthur Grif- 
fith died of strain and, his friends say, a 
broken heart; Big Mick Collins was shot 
down; and from their dying hands the 
reins were taken over by William Cosgrave, 
who was to organize the Free State govern- 
ment and serve as its first president. 

De Valera was a fugitive. Disguising 
himself by discarding his glasses and grow- 
ing a beard, he moved through the South 
and West, rallying the flying columns, 
missing capture and bullets with his usual 
flair. In August, 1922, he came out of 
hiding to make a political speech. 

As he began to make his speech in the 
town of Ennis, a Free State armored car 
swooped down and arrested him. Ten 
months later, when the Free State had won 
the Civil War, he was released. De Valera 
went back to Ennis, wearily climbed the 
same platform, and declaimed: “As I was 
saying when I was interrupted . . 

What can you do with a fellow like that? 

AND so, with his usual tireless persist- 
ence, De Valera slowly won his way 
back toward power. The cry of “Up, Dev!’’ 
was once more heard in the land. His 
party, now called Fianna Fail (or ‘ Soldiers 
of Destiny”) grew stronger. In 1932 he 
again had control of the Dail, and things 
began to pop once more. 

De Valera stopped the land annuity 
payments to England, and abolished the 
oath to the king. British cabinet ministers 
hurried over to Dublin to confer, but they 
found De Valera as tough as had Lloyd 
George. Dev said Britain should be pay- 
ing Ireland large sums for damage done 
over the centuries. So the ministers went 
home and clapped heavy penal duties on 
farm products imported from Ireland. 

This was playing into De Valera’s hands, 
because it gave him an excuse to put similar 
duties against British manufactures enter- 
ing Ireland. He had long argued that Ire- 
land should not be a British ranch, but an 
independent, self-supporting nation, with 
a balance between industry and agri- 
culture. And the result was that a great 
many factories and industries have sprung 
up in Ireland in the last six years behind 
the tariff wall. 

All the same, it was an “economic war,” 
which badly hurt Irish farmers as well as 
British manufacturers. De Valera merely 
bade the farmers pull in their belts, while 
he planned his next stroke: a new and 
freer constitution for Ireland. 


Here he, who had so often been helped 
by Americans, received the unintended 
help of another American: a divorced lady 
named Mrs. Simpson, of Baltimore. Be- 
cause of this Mrs. Simpson the new British 
king, Edward VIII, renounced the British 
throne. The resultant uproar and hullaba- 
loo were so great that the distrait Britons 
scarcely noticed when Professor de Valera 
seized this strategic moment to cut the 
main hawsers which still held Ireland to 
England. And the keening for Edward 
was quickly succeeded by the cheering for 
the coronation of quiet George VI. 

When the British rubbed their eyes after 
the coronation festivities and looked across 
the Irish Sea, there sat Mr. de Valera, 
prime minister of the new nation of Eire, 
with a new constitution (which has since 
come into full effect), declaring that Eire is 
“a sovereign, independent, democratic 
state;” that Eire may choose to associate 
itself, in international affairs, with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but 
may at any time revoke that association, 
overnight, by act of the Irish Parliament. 
(The constitution incidentally provides, 
with little gratitude to Mrs. Simpson, that 
divorce is absolutely forbidden in Eire.) 

YXyTHAT could England do about it? 

* V Englishmen who knew De Valera 
said: Nothing. And in justice to modern 
England it must be said that she had no 
great desire to do anything about it. Eng- 
lish statesmen have realized that coercion in 
Ireland is a mistake; has been a mistake for 
a long time past. That a free, voluntarily 
friendly Ireland is better than an unfriendly 
Ireland bound by British restrictions. 

Having thus cleared the air, De Valera 
was ready to do some negotiating. In Janu- 
ary (1938) he began conversations with 
London about annuities, the economic war, 
and the ports. After three months of en- 
lightened horse-trading, he made a settle- 
ment. In brief, he agreed to pay England 
a lump sum of £10,000,000. England 
agreed to take her men from the coast de- 
fenses in Irish ports. Both countries agreed 
to cut their import duties and end the 
“economic war.” So favorable was it that, 
with all the bitterness of Irish politics, it 
was ratified by the Dail with only one dis- 
senting vote, that of old Jim Larkin, the 
veteran labor agitator who visited for some 
time in American jails during the World 
War. Even he seemed to vote “ag’in’” 
more out of habit than conviction. And in 
England also the agreement was received 
with satisfaction. 

All, then, is serene in Ireland — relatively. 
There remains the burning question of 
“Partition.” The island of Ireland is still 
divided. The six northern counties, with a 
Protestant, pro-British majority, remain 
a British province. Irishmen in the South, 
and a sizable minority in the Six Counties, 
feel that all Ireland should be united in the 
independent nation of Eire. 

But lately there are signs of a friendlier 
feeling. De Valera’s new agreement with 
England helps. His new constitution con- 
tains specific guarantees of religious free- 
dom. And the new President of Eire, the 
venerable Dr. Douglas Hyde, is a Protes- 
tant. This office, under the new constitu- 
tion, is largely honorary and symbolic, but 
that Eire should give such a high honor to a 
Protestant is at least reassuring to the Six 
Counties. De Valera hopes for the early 
♦ + ♦ 4 * ♦ 


uniting of all Ireland, but says that he will 
work for that end, if necessary, as long as 
he lives. . . . 

I talked with De Valera in his modest, 
plainly furnished office in Government 
Buildings. In the anteroom I noticed a 
full-sized facsimile of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence and a bronze statue 
of Abraham Lincoln, the gifts of Ameri- 
cans to Ireland. 

Mr. de Valera asked me about condi- 
tions in the United States. I told him some 
of our recent troubles, with which he 
seemed familiar. The best brains in Amer- 
ica, I said, seemed thoroughly divided as 
to the source and cure of our recurrent 
national headaches. 

The same is true, Mr. de Valera pointed 
out, in countries all over the world. There 
is a riddle in economics, finance, and un- 
employment which has so far proved too 
complex for the powers of the human mind. 
Ireland faces it, on a smaller but no less 
baffling scale. As he discussed it, his face 
grave and intent, I could feel how eagerly 
and persistently his own scientific mind 
had been struggling with this challenge. 

I suggested that human nature in the 
mass, the unpredictable, might be the 
variable which upset all the equations of 
economists and statesmen. Mr. de Valera 
disagreed. With long experience, he be- 
lieves, that variable can now be fairly well 
allowed for. No, it is something else. 

“Shall we ever solve it?” I asked. 

He said he had high hopes that we would, 
now that the pressure all over the world 
was so great, the stakes so high, the minds 
engaged so keen and varied. And then, he 
said, we may all wonder why we wandered 
so long in the dark. 

Ireland is free, but could she stay out of 
any Continental war in which England was 
involved? How safe would Ireland be 
without the protection of the British fleet? 
Shall Ireland develop her own coast de- 
fenses, submarines, air force? Shall she 
live by trading her farm surpluses for 
British-manufactured goods, or try to 
become “self-supporting” by developing 
complete industries of her own? Will she 
go in the direction of socialism, or follow 
the model of British modified capitalism? 
These are some of the questions which will 
be decided by the remarkable mind and 
personality of De Valera. 

TN THIS article I give a friendly view of 

De Valera. It must be mentioned, how- 
ever, that there is a minority in Ireland 
which dislikes or hates him. The scars of 
the Civil War fifteen years ago are still 
deep. I have heard his more bitter op- 
ponents describe him as a vain, egotistical, 
cold-blooded schemer, whose real study is 
Machiavelli rather than mathematics, 
whose policies are crippling the country, 
whose life has been a curse to Ireland. 

With all respect, such talk seems to the 
outsider to grow from old passion and 
tragic memories rather than from reason. 

No. Eamon de Valera has been a leader 
for twenty-two years. A man can’t be a 
knave or a fool and get away with it that 
long. You can laugh at him sometimes; 
you can point to good luck here, or bad 
judgment there. But take him all around 
— how can anyone deny that the baby 
from Forty-third Street, the kid from the 
Limerick hills, the professor from the barri- 
cades and prisons, has come to greatness? 
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annoyed. After which I found myself be- 
ing introduced to a number of people whose 
names I have forgotten and, being in an 
uncomfortable state of embarrassment, 
whose faces I did not notice particularly 
until the final introduction was made. 
“And Rodney Blynn,” said Miss Curtis. 

Mr. Blynn was standing, and was look- 
ing at me with an odd expression. “Mr. — 
er — Dr. Erasmus and I have met,” he said, 
with a smile that I did not altogether like. 

“How do you do,” said I. 

“How’s the beauty racket?” he asked. 

I made no reply to this, but I distinctly 
heard a young man on the opposite side of 
the table ask his companion, “ Is this really 
the egg that runs the beauty joint?” 

“It would seem so,” she answered. 

“Whoops!” said the young man. 
“What’s Dime Pringle doing with it?” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Blynn, “she likes 
old-fashioned flowers.” 

It was apparent to me that this was in 
some manner intended to be offensive, but 
if there were some hidden implication I 
did not detect it. 

Miss Pringle pinched me viciously. 
“Just grimly keep your shirt on,” she said. 

“I have no intention of removing it,” 
said I. 

T WAS aware of a hostile atmosphere, but 
A Miss Pringle maintained an admirable, 
if surprising, placidity. She showed no 
traces of resentment or of anger, but turned 
and looked about her as if she were looking 
for something. Apparently she found it, 
for she nodded to herself contentedly. 

“ Does he embroider beautifully? ” asked 
the first young man. 

Miss Pringle sighed wearily. “I just 
reluctantly have got to ask him to do his 
stuff,” she said. She stood up, looking 
exceedingly dainty and childish and charm- 
ing, I thought; and quite deliberately 
pushed a pot of exotic artificial flowers 
from its standard, so that it crashed on the 
floor startlingly. Everyone in the room 
paused in whatever he or she was doing 
and stared. 

The pot had rested upon an iron stand- 
ard, a rod of the bigness of one of my 
fingers, and some four feet high. This, Miss 
Pringle lifted and pushed toward me. I 
was nonplussed. Her behavior seemed 
eccentric, to say the least. 


“Dr. Erasmus doesn’t embroider — ex- 
actly,” she said, “but he makes just the 
most absorbing designs with these.” She 
indicated the iron rod. “Bend it, stupid,” 
she said in a whisper. “Twist it into a 
bedspring.” 

I sat staring at her. She pushed the rod 
over into my lap, and her eyes were cold 
and level and intense. “Bend that,” she 
whispered. It was a command. There was 
something so dynamic, so forceful about 
her tiny person that her will quite took 
possession of me and, before I realized 
how absurd I must appear, I was upon 
my feet, with the rod grasped in my hands. 
I looked down at them and they seemed 
large. I had never been aware of their size 
before. 

“Bend!” she whispered again. 

T SHIFTED my hands so that they were 

some ten inches apart and exerted down- 
ward pressure. The room seemed to have 
got very still. The Cuban orchestra 
stopped playing and stood to crane their 
necks. I became determined and stubborn. 
For some reason not perceptible to me, it 
became vastly important for me to bend 
that rod. I set my teeth and put my back 
into it. Something gave between my shoul- 
ders, but I was not aware until later that 
I had split my coat down the seam. So 
great was my exertion that moisture cov- 
ered my forehead and I felt as if my heart 
were struggling to burst from my chest. 
There was also a feeling of immobility. It 
was as if I were carved from stone — a 
statue of supreme effort. 

And then — my heart leaped with a 
strange sort of joy — I felt a slight move- 
ment, perceived a slight arching of the rod. 
I persisted with every ounce of strength I 
possessed, and my hands moved down- 
ward and inward as the bar surrendered to 
me. Now my hands touched; now they 
passed each other; and I was aware that I 
had bent the rod into a circle. 

“Enough?” I asked chokingly. 

“A scrumptious plenty,” said Miss 
Pringle. “Just show them.” 

I held up the bar and stared into their 
faces, and some of the men’s faces seemed 
to be strangely pale. 

Miss Pringle spoke, and there was a 
little gay lilt in her voice. “How,” she 
asked, “would you just dotingly like to 
scram out of here before I tell him what 
those cracks of yours meant?” she asked. 

I stood, looking and feeling very foolish, 
indeed. For the second time that night 


the Pringle family appeared to desire ex- 
hibitions of physical strength, and twice 
one of them had inveigled me into a vain- 
glorious exhibition. But no one laughed. 
As a matter of fact, almost in a twinkling 
there was nobody left to laugh, at that 
table. The party was making its way 
rather hastily toward the door, with Mr. 
Blynn bringing up the rear. 

“ If,” said Miss Pringle, “you had fallen 
down on me I’d just cannibalistically have 
gnawed your bones.” 

“It was absurd,” said I. 

“It was,” she said, “a darned good 
answer to their argument.” She laughed 
blithely. Then she looked at my back and 
laughed again. “I guess I’ll just sympa- 
thetically have to take you home,” she 
said. “You’ve busted your coat.” . . . 

T WAS greatly disturbed next morning 

when Miss Le Roy, our advertising per- 
son, brought me a clipping from a certain 
gossip column. “A girl,” she said, “can go 
places with publicity when she’s got some- 
one to work on.” 

I read the piece. It said: 

“Dr. Erasmus, who makes the beautiful 
more beauteous, and who has disturbed the 
public consciousness of late, was seen in the 
Bon Marche last night — and how! — with 
the Pringle sub-deb calling the signals. I 
am informed that a party of gay young 
things descended and made cracks about 
old-fashioned flowers and lavender cravats. 
Whereupon, egged on by the always un- 
predictable young Pringle, Dr. Erasmus 
seized a piece of the house bric-a-brac, 
consisting largely of an iron rod, and bent 
it into a true lovers’ knot. Were their 
faces pallid! From now on, at least to his 
face, Dr. Erasmus will be spoken of 
strictly in he-man phraseology.” 

I tossed the clipping back across my 
desk. “Excessively distasteful,” said I. 

“It does the business,” she said, and 
then stood a moment hesitant. “Dr. 
Erasmus,” she said finally and with some 
diffidence, “will you give me my formula?” 

I stared at her. “You mean you wish 
me to give you one of those — er — fraudulent 
examinations and a meaningless formula?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“But,” said I, “you know it’s worthless. 
If anybody in the world should know it’s 
a fake it is yourself.” 

“All the same, I want one.” 

“Knowing it is charlatanry?” 

She hesitated. “Well,” she said, “it 
sort of does things to you. I mean you — 
well, the way you go about it.” 

I was puzzled. “Write out your own 
formula,” I said. “You can do it as well 
as I can.” 

“It would be different,” she insisted. 
“ I want you to do it. I want to be able to 
say I’ve been done by Dr. Erasmus.” 

The situation was astounding. Here was 
Miss Le Roy, a keen and able young 
woman, who had herself invented the silly 
hocus-pocus of my beauty examinations 
and formulae — herself desiring and willing 
to pay for one! And, I gathered from some- 
thing she said, in some measure convinced 
of their efficacy. It was incredible. She 
knew the whole thing was an utter fake. 

I shrugged my shoulders. “Make an 
appointment for yourself,” said I. “By 
the way, has the girl who — fainted yester- 
day returned to work? ” 
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“No.” 

“ What was her name? ” 

“Mabel Long.” 

“When she comes in,” said I, “I wish 
to see her.” 

“Yes, Dr. Erasmus.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“ I don’t know, but Miss Sawter will 
have the address.” 

“Please get it for me,” I said. 

She returned presently, and her face 
wore an expression that seemed peculiar. 
“Miss Sawter hasn’t the address,” she 
said curtly. 

“Strange,” said I, and then, “Why are 
you looking so queer?’ 

“I’m not.” 

“You are,” said I. “What caused it?” 
“ I guess you’d better forget about Mabel 
Long,” said Miss Le Roy. “The subject 
isn’t popular with Sawter.” 

“Ah,” I said, and had still another item 
to add to the peculiar things that were 
happening in and about the establish- 
ment. . . . 

I T WAS in midafternoon that there was 
another episode. I was walking down the 
hall toward the barbering department, now 
supervised by Blimp Moggs, when I heard 
the unmistakable sounds of sniffling in one 
of the cubicles used for beauty treatments. 
I looked in. The operator, a young and 
pretty child, sat hunched in the client’s 
chair, sobbing softly. 

I entered. “What,” I asked, “makes 
you cry?” 

“ I — I can’t bear to hear such things,” 
said the girl. 

“Such things as what?” 

“Oh, Miss Sprig said we were never to 
repeat, and not to listen if we could help 
it. We were to try to head them off.” 
“From what?” 

“Telling perfectly dreadful things. But 
you can’t. They will talk. But it never 
was as bad as this one. I — I’m frightened. 
I’m going to get in some other business. 
I won’t hear any more things like that. I 
won’t! I won’t! I won’t!” 

“Still,” said I, “I fail to understand.” 

“ It was Mrs. Gault. I couldn’t stop her. 
I had to listen. Dr. Erasmus, why do they 
do it? I wouldn’t tell such things even to a 
doctor or to my lawyer. I wouldn’t. But 
these women come in here and sit, and the 
first thing you know they are telling us 
girls things that — that are awful. About 
themselves. About their husbands. About 
their children and their friends.” 

“You mean this is a common experi- 
ence?” 

“Common! They all do it. I’m afraid. 
It frightens me.” 

“How long have you worked here?” I 
asked her. 

“I’m new. Miss Sprig took me on only a 
month ago.” 

“ Indeed. Do the other girls feel as you 
do?” 

She bit her lip and looked at me almost 
with terror. “ I — I don’t know. I — some- 
times it seems as if a few of the girls en- 
courage them.” 

“Everyone loves scandal,” said I. 

“Miss Sawter does,” she said with sud- 
den spitefulness. 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 
Again she looked frightened. “Nothing. 
I didn’t mean anything. It just slipped 
out.” 

Here, it seemed to me, was a matter to 
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be handled by some woman; by Miss 
Sawter or Dottie, not by myself. 1 patted 
her shoulder in a fatherly and encouraging 
manner. “Don’t permit it to upset you,” 
I said. “Just mind your own business and 
it will be all right.” 

She said something under her breath 
which sounded as if the words were, “If 
I’m allowed.” 

I WAS proceeding on my way, when a 
girl spoke to me. 

“A Mr. Sandys to speak to you on the 
telephone,” said she. 

Mr. Sandys! That would be the betting 
person, whom, in the press and excitement 
of other affairs, 1 had all but forgotten. 
I went to my office and lifted the receiver. 
“Dr. Erasmus speaking,” said I. 
“Tomorrow’s the day,” said Sandys. 
“For what?” I asked. 

“For you,” he said, “to kick in with the 
bank roll.” 

“ I have,” said I, “no intention of doing 
so. Not upon the flimsy evidence of in- 
debtedness you produce. In addition to 
which, this business has no such sum at its 
disposal.” 

“Read the papers?” he asked. 

“Daily,” said I. 

“There was a piece yesterday about a 
gee by the name of Moxson.” 

“I believe,” said I, “he was murdered.” 
“Nothin’ like that,” said Mr. Sandys. 
“This Moxson he welched in a crap game. 
The boys said to pay up or else. So he 
didn’t kick in, and what happened to him 
was else. Get the idea, Doc?” 

“You intimate,” said I, “that if I fail 
to submit to this extortion I shall suffer 
bodily injury?” 

“ What do you think? ” he asked. “ You 
got till noon tomorrow.” 

“ I am not,” said I, “to be intimidated.” 
But it seemed I was talking to no one. 
There was a click and the phone was dead. 

The situation was 
fantastic. Here was 
1, wholly dissociated 
from horses and bet- 
ting — an innocent by- 
stander, so to speak 
— but nevertheless 
threatened with vio- 
lence if I failed to pay 
a large sum of money. 

And upon no better 
evidence than the 
word of an individ- 
ual whose rectitude 
seemed to be his least 
prominent quality. 

It was not pleasant. 

It was reasonable to 
assume that I might 
actually be in peril. 

As I was mulling 
over the thing, Mr. 

Middlesex was an- 
nounced and entered. 

His face was grave. 

“I came to discuss 
the Devore matter,” 
he said. 

“It never rains,” 
said I, “but it pours.” 

“I have been inves- 
tigating this claim,” 
he said. “My office 
has gone into the 
matter thoroughly 
We have interviewed 
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the woman. She has submitted to an ex- 
amination by a reputable physician. Her 
face is badly scarred. It could have been 
the result of malpractice by some member 
of this institution, or of the use of some 
faulty material causing infection. Or burn- 
ing. The evidence, conclusive, I must 
admit, points to the fact that Dimity 
Sprig, Incorporated, was at fault.” 

“Regrettable,” said I. 

“It is more than regrettable,” said he. 
“ It is a catastrophe. I can only advise 
making such a settlement as is possible. 
But Jackman is stiff in his demands. 1 am 
frank to say that if we have to raise so 
large a sum it will cripple, not to say ruin, 
this business.” 

“Indeed,” said I. “And what will hap- 
pen if, in addition to this, I also have to 
raise the sum demanded by this Mr. 
Sandys? ” 

“Bankruptcy,” said he grimly. 

“Nevertheless, you advise settling this 
Devore claim?” 

“It is,” said he, “the only way of min- 
imizing loss.” 

“You are asking me,” said I, “for 
authority to effect a settlement? ” 

“I am.” 

“Mr. Middlesex,” said I, “I am an 
astronomer, not a busjpessman. I had no 
desire to be snatched from my chosen em- 
ployment and metamorphosed into the 
charlatan that I am. I do not like it. But, 
on the other hand, having accepted the 
obligations imposed upon me by my aunt 
Dimity’s will, I am reluctant to fail.” 

“Naturally.’ 

“One learns from a study of the heav- 
ens to search for causes, and to make cer- 
tain of the genuineness of phenomena.” 

“Very rightly.” 

“There have,” said I, “been a number 
of phenomena apparent in and about this 
business that are at present inexplicable. 
Too many. And in too close juxtaposition. 
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Something unnatural is taking place.” 

“True. But what — ?” 

“Proceeding logically,” said I, “if one 
of these factors is patently open to suspi- 
cion, that disability attracts itself to all 
other factors possibly flowing from the 
same cause.” 

“But — ” 

“Therefore,” said I, “in spite of your 
undoubtedly efficient investigation, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the claim of 
Miss Devore is as spurious as the claim of 
Mr. Sandys. A simple exercise in logic.” 

“But the facts. I still must advise — ” 

“And I,” said I, “must decline in this 
instance to be advised. I shall follow 
the course that my intellect tells me is 
the true course. I shall resist with every 
weapon at my command both the claim 
of Miss Devore and that of Mr. Sandys. 
Because I believe both of them to be 
spurious. Because I believe both of them 
derive from a common motive. I believe 
that motive to be the forcing of myself 
out of this business, so that it may fall 
into certain other hands.” 

“TRACTS are facts,” said Mr. Middlesex. 

“Until,” said I, “they are demon- 
strated to be fictions. Science accepts only 
proved facts. Very well, let Miss Devore 
prove her facts in the laboratory — that is 
to say, the courtroom.” 

“Mr. Sandys will not prove his facts in 
court,” said Mr. Middlesex. 

“Mr. Middlesex,” said I, “I have stud- 
ied your face and your manner. I have 
reached the conclusion that you are trust- 
worthy, but I am in some doubt as to your 
resourcefulness. Are you resourceful? ” 

“I have had some successes,” he said 
gravely. 

“Here, ’’said I, “isan opportunity to dem- 
onstrate. Or do you prefer to withdraw?” 

“What about Sandys?” he asked. 

I am not one to use common or vulgar 
language, neverthe- 
less there comes a 
time in every man’s 
life when he finds 
there is only one way 
to express exactly 
what is in his mind. 
“To hell with Mr. 
Sandys,” said I. 

Mr. Middlesex was 
silent for a brief 
space. Then he nod- 
ded. Then he rose 
and extended his 
hand, and he, too, 
relaxed the precision 
of his speech. “Doc,” 
he said, “you’re quite 
a fellow. I’ll ride 
with you.” . . . 

STOPPED beside 
the little room 
where ladies are fitted 
for face powder some- 
thing in the manner 
that a man is fitted 
for a suit of clothes 
by a tailor. I did not 
enter, because a pa- 
tron occupied the 
chair before the mir- 
rors and our powder 
specialist was busy 
with variously tinted 
powders. 



‘Fifteen dollars — twenty-five— forty — and this next one is 
on sale for ten dollars /” 
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“Madam,” the operator was saying, “a 
gracious make-up is essential to beauty in 
the modern mode. It is indispensable. 
But, applied by clumsy hands, it becomes 
ghastly — ghastly. That is why, madam, 
we try not only to attune our preparations 
to your individual skin, but to teach you 
to apply them as an artist.” 

This was interesting. I lingered and 
listened. 

“No matter how lovely you may be, 
you desire to create an illusion of greater 
loveliness. The most perfect face requires 
high-lighting. We strive, madam, to see 
our clients, not as Nature made them, but 
as Dimity Sprig can refashion them. We 
evoke latent qualities; we — to put it 
baldly, madam — cash in on your distinct 
individuality. We bring out the lovely 
undertones of your skin — and a carefully 
blended powder draws a concealing chiffon 
veil of loveliness over an imperfection.” 

I wondered how our client would react 
to this exposition, which seemed to my 
scientific mind to savor of utter rot, so I 
peered cautiously. The woman’s face was 
intent, almost rapt, as she drew in the 
precious knowledge. She was avid. 

“Madam,” asked the operator, “have 
you ever been taught how to apply 
rouge?” 

“Never. I — I just put it on where it 
did the most good.” 

Our operator made a sound which stood 
for dismay, discouragement, sympathy. 
“ Madam, don’t you know the funda- 
mental — that you must put on rouge only 
when you smile? At any other instant it 
is suicidal, suicidal to beauty. Place your- 
self before your mirror, assume your most 
charming smile. Then hold it. . . . That’s 
the way, madam.” 

The client had assumed a mechanical, 
toothy smile. Having done so, she fixed it 
upon her face with muscular determina- 
tion. 

“Perfect,” said our operator. “Now I 
apply the rouge. Note the high lights 
brought out by the allurement of your 
smile.” 

'"PHIS woman, who might have appeared 
^ normally intelligent in other surround- 
ings, drank all this in with a face so avid as 
to be almost imbecilic. I waited to hear no 
more, but proceeded on to Miss Sawter’s 
office. 

“Miss Sawter,” I asked, “which of our 
operators gave the actress, Amy Devore, 
the treatment that is said to have resulted 
in the scarring of her face?” 

“Mabel — ” she said, and stopped as if 
she had said something which should have 
been left unsaid. 

“Not Mabel Long?” I asked. 

“ I believe it was.” 

“Miss Long has not reported today?” 

“No.” 

“ I sent for her address,” I said. 

“It seems to be missing,” replied Miss 
Sawter. “What did you want of it?” 

“May I ask,” I inquired, without an- 
swering her question, “what occurred in 
this room to cause Miss Long to faint?” 

“ She came in,” said Miss Sawter, “ look- 
ing pale and complaining of dizziness. 
Then all at once she passed out.” 

“Doubtless,” said I, “striking her chin 
against some hard object.” 

“ I didn’t notice,” Miss Sawter said. 

“It must,” said I, “have been embar- 
rassing to Mr. Rodney Blynn.” 


“Oh, Mr. Blynn! He was quite solicit- 
ous and helpful.” 

“And what,” I asked, “was Mr. Blynn 
doing here?” 

Miss Sawter looked at me with eyes that 
suddenly seemed to blaze. “He was a per- 
sonal caller,” she said coldly. 

“Do you think,” I asked, “you can 
supply me with Mabel Long’s address?” 

“Oh,” she said carelessly, “she’ll prob- 
ably show up tomorrow.” 

“But if she doesn’t?” 

She shrugged. “You never can tell 
about girls. If you make a point of it, I’ll 
try.” 

“Please do,” said I, and, turning on my 
heel, went back into my own office. 

"PRESENTLY I was summoned to keep 
■*- an appointment with a Mrs. James 
Ogleby, who was already in the examina- 
tion-room when I arrived. She was a slight 
woman in her late forties, with a large 
mouth, excellent teeth, and discontented 
eyes. She was already talking to the young 
woman whose business it was to take down 
my formulae as I uttered them. 

“I never,” Mrs. Ogleby was saying, 
“ was so shocked in my life. And you can’t 
tell me it was accidental. Sleeping tab- 
lets — nonsense! Mary Vance always slept 
like a horse. What did she want with 
sleeping tablets? Suicide it was, and I’d 
like to know why.” 

“Will you take this chair, please,” I 
directed. “ Face the light. Hold your face 
impassive.” 

But she did not quiet her face. She 
continued to talk, with gestures: “Funny 
thing, but it was Mary Vance who induced 
me to make this appointment. It was. 
Doctor. She said you did amazing things 
for her. I hope you can do them for me. 
I’ve always gone to Madame du Bruyere. 
Mary Vance swore by Dimity Sprig. We 
used to squabble about it. Now, what 
would drive a woman like Mary Vance to 
suicide? She had everything. It wasn’t ill 
health. What do you think, Doctor?” 

“ I remember the lady only indis- 
tinctly,” said I, which was the fact. 

“There’s a nigger in the woodpile,” 
Mrs. Ogleby said with relish. 

“Smile,” said I. This was a new bit 
of technique I adopted from the powder- 
compounding girl. “I wish to study the 
high-lighting of your face.” 

She paid no attention whatever. “ I 
never saw such a day for things happening. 
There’s Eleanor Branson. What do you 
think? I called her on the phone this morn- 
ing and she had sailed for Europe, last 
night, without bidding a soul good-by. I 
was so startled that I called her husband 
at his office, and what do you think? ” 

“Probably,” said I, “he told you to 
mind your own business.” 

“You must have been listening in,” said 
Mrs. Ogleby. 

“And,” said I, “I’m tired of listening 
in.” It seemed the proper emergency in 
which to make use of the technique of in- 
sult. “Either,” said I, “you will stop this 
scandalous clatter or I shall ask you to go 
elsewhere.” I stood back and peered at 
her. 

“But you know Eleanor Branson, too. 
She was a client of Dimity Sprig’s.” 

“ I don’t know her. I don’t care to know 
her. Your mouth, madam, is rather de- 
pressing in repose, and even I am doubtful 
if I can make it attractive in motion.” 


Then I spoke sharply. “Close it,” I 
snapped. 

She wore a startled look, which passed, 
to be supplanted by an expression of de- 
light. “Oh,” she said to my assistant, 
“isn’t he cute! I did hope he would insult 
me.” 

“ It was no hardship to me,” I said 
shortly, and then, to my assistant, “Skin, 
pasty. Formula: Gab 3 m6 plus 3 A tab.” 
And so on. ... It meant nothing, of 
course, but during my examination I man- 
aged to point out a number of defects 
which would not please my client. I de- 
rived a curious pleasure from this, and, 
strange to say, so did she. At the end I 
stalked out of the room without paying her 
the courtesy of good-by. 

I sat at my desk in my chair, experienc- 
ing a feeling of mental discomfort, of 
apprehension, if you will, and for some 
moments I could not tell why, or just 
what had caused such a state of mind. It 
was something that touched myself, a 
coincidence. I do not like coincidences. 
This coincidence was that both the women 
mentioned by Mrs. Ogleby had been 
clients of Dimity Sprig, Incorporated. One 
had apparently committed suicide; the 
other had unaccountably flown to Europe. 

The only common factors I could dis- 
cover were that both of them knew Mrs. 
Ogleby, and both were customers of the 
business of which I was the head. I hoped 
it signified nothing. Indeed, it was im- 
probable that there was any connection 
between the conduct of these women and 
myself. But it was possible. My training 
compelled me to ask the question: Did the 
common factor of patronage of this beauty 
salon have anything to do with Mrs. 
Vance’s suicide or with Mrs. Branson’s 
flight? 

From which, inevitably, flowed another 
and more disturbing query: If Dimity 
Sprig, Incorporated, were involved, what 
was the nature of its involvement? 

Absurd, perhaps. Farfetched. But I 
think I am to be pardoned, for so many 
odd, eccentric, inexplicable things had 
been happening since my incumbency that 
I had gotten rather into a state of mind. I 
was ready to be suspicious of anything. 

Science teaches one thing. One may 
state it as a basic principle. It is this: 
When suspicious — investigate! 

r T'HERE were a number of points to look 
into. (One always has to select a start- 
ing place in every investigation, whether it 
be of human activities, chemical reactions, 
or the behavior of the heavenly bodies.) 
First, in order of occurrence, was the inter- 
est of Mr. Rodney Blynn in the affairs of 
Dimity Sprig, Incorporated. Second, there 
was the matter of the actress, Amy Devore. 
Third, there was the scene in which our 
employee, Mabel Long, had fainted, or, as 
Miss Pringle suggested at the time, had 
been struck violently on the chin. And, 
fourth, because it itched the curiosity, 
was the reason for the suicide — if it were 
suicide — of Mrs. Vance and the flight to 
Europe of Mrs. Branson. 

With these four points of departure it 
became a matter of selection. I chose the 
Mabel Long incident, for two reasons. I 
had some idea how to start upon it, and it 
was the only one of the four puzzles which 
seemed to touch any one of the other four. 
It seemed to connect itself with Mr. Rod- 
ney Blynn. Indeed, I could almost take a 
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connection for granted, because Mr. Blynn 
had been present — and, if Miss Long had 
been assaulted, the indications were that 
Mr. Blynn had been the assailant. I re- 
solved, therefore, to make a systematic 
search for our missing employee. 

To this end I called in Dottie Nickerson, 
who, since her arrival in New York, had 
modified somewhat her personal appear- 
ance. She was no less rotund and her hair 
was approximately of the same painful 
shade of orange, but her face was now 
made up with greater skill, if with a less 
bizarre effect. Indeed, she had, it seemed 
to me, patterned herself upon the model of 
Miss Sawter. She was affecting the same 
immobility of countenance and, if a rather 
fat, short girl can resemble a tall, slender 
woman, she was endeavoring to do so. 

“Dottie,” said I, “you must have 
formed the acquaintance of a number of 
our employees.” 

“Sure,” said Dottie, moving her jaws 
slowly, and then suddenly stopping the 
motion as if in fear it would crack the sur- 
face she had applied to her face. “ It ain’t 
elegant to chew gum,” she said, “but a 
girl’s got to have some pleasures. Mostly 
I just hold a wad of it still in my mouth.” 

“ Did you by chance form any degree of 
intimacy with Mabel Long?” 

“ I seen her araund and talked to her.’* 

“Did you observe her closely?” 

“Not special. We had lunch down to 
the drugstore a couple of times. What 
about her?” 

“Did you notice anything peculiar 
about Miss Long?” 

“Such as?” 

“ Did she seem to have anything on her 
mind? Did she appear frightened?” 

“Nervous, kind of, and jumpy. And 
once she cried kind of soft into her banana 
split. I figured she was havin’ trouble with 
her boy-friend. It’s how girls act when 
they think they ain’t bein’ done right by.” 

“ Did she say so? ” 

“She didn’t,” said Miss Nickerson in- 
elegantly, “open her puss about anythin’.” 

“Do you know where she lived?” 

Dottie frowned. “I know it was an 
apartment somewhere. Lemme see. She 
took the bus up Fifth Avenue.” 

“Had she any particular friend here?” 
I asked. 

“She was always talkin’ with Harriet 
when she got time.” 

I had no idea who Harriet was. “Will 
you,” said I, “approach this Harriet in a 
discreet and diplomatic manner and en- 
deavor to obtain Miss Long’s address? ” 

“What goes on?” asked Dottie. 

“That,” said I, “is what I am trying to 
find out.” 

“ I was wonderin’,” she said, “how long 
it would take you to get onto it that there 
was somethin’ to find out. I’ll see what I 
can dig up.” 

TT WAS just before my luncheon hour 
A that she returned and laid a slip of paper 
on my desk. On it was an address in East 
Eighty-eighth Street. 

“Dottie,” said I, “ I shall be glad if you 
will report to me any unusual incidents 
that fall under your eyes, and give me 
whatever conclusions you draw from them. 
And ask Blimp to do the same.” 

“ I ain’t a spotter,” said Dottie. 

I understood this term. It signified an 
employee who is hired to spy upon other 
employees. “I am not interested in the 


peccadilloes of those who work for us,” I 
said. “I refer to happenings of another 
nature. To things which might give rise 
to a suspicion that something of an un- 
pleasant nature is going on.” 

“ I get you,” she said. “I’ll keep the tin 
ear open.” 

F OLLOWING Dottie Nickerson’s exit I 
went to lunch, or rather I started for 
lunch, because I was intercepted. It was 
as I walked down our impressive stairway. 
Miss Diamond Pringle was walking toward 
me down the broad passageway. 

“ I am practically almost starved to a 
shadow,” she said, without preamble. 

“Then,” I replied logically, “why do 
you not eat?” 

“ Because,” she said, “almost the foulest 
thing I can think of is to have to eat alone. 
And so I knew you go to lunch about now 
and I hung around looking at bottles of 
Skin and Tissue Builder, and thinking 
about how they would give me an imme- 
diate bloom and revivify my tissues with 
a glowing, vitalizing warmth and an inde- 
scribable sensation of exquisite coolness 
at one and the same time . . .” 

“You prattle,” said I. 

“It was a quotation. You should be 
glad I am so interested in your business 
that I learn your blurbs by heart, and all 
like that. I know how the basic elements 
penetrate the derma, whatever that is. So 
I thought we would go to Marti’s and you 
would buy me a lunch.” 

“ I am busy,” said I discouragingly. 

“So am I,” she said promptly. 

“Busy at what?” I asked. 

“At what any girl, who has the tiniest 
particle of sense is always busy at — going 
after the man I want. And Papa says you 
are just perfectly, popeyed crazy, but that 
it will be fun to watch.” 

“What will be fun to watch?” 

“You and I being married,” she said 
calmly; “because Papa says also that I 
am too utterly balmy. And so we’ll be an 
interesting couple and his old age will be 
livened up quite a lot. And I think so too.” 
“You are too young,” said I. 

“For what?” 

“Thoughts,” said I, “of marriage.” 
“Young man,” she said, “I was abso- 
lutely logically thinking of marriage when 
you were in short pants, and so was every 
other girl. Did you get that way looking 
through a telescope.” She stamped her 
foot. “This solid stuff under us is the 
Earth. Like you talk, anybody would 
think it was the Milky Way.” 

By this time we were at the curb, where 
her car waited with the chauffeur behind 
the wheel, and quite against my will I 
found myself inside being driven to some 
destination selected by Miss Pringle. 

“What,” she asked, “shall we do after 
lunch? ” 

“Separate,” said I succinctly. 

“Try again. You get three tries.” 
Whereupon I sought refuge in silence, 
but it did not serve, for she paid no atten- 
tion to my mood and continued to follow 
her own train of thought — if she could be 
said to have a train of thought. And so we 
came to Marti’s restaurant, where our 
luncheon came to $5.70, which was out- 
rageous. 

I could not prevent myself from looking 
at her now and then as we ate, nor could 
I compel my mind not to reflect upon the 
difference between her appearance and 


that of Miss Sawter. It was not alone the 
matter of age. Miss Pringle gave the im- 
pression of being extremely and invitingly 
alive. It is true that I set a low estimate 
on her intelligence, but she did not look 
unintelligent. On the contrary, if one were 
to judge from her pert, rather elfin little 
face with its pointed chin, and from her 
quick eyes and sudden, unexpected ges- 
tures, one would have been forced to the 
conclusion that she possessed a quick 
mentality. If this impression was de- 
stroyed by her inconsequential and never- 
ceasing prattle, it was regrettable. 1 
commented upon it. 

“If,” said I, in an unexpected pause, 
“you would maintain a complete silence 
the beholder would credit you with a de- 
cent mentality.” 

“You, Mr. — I mean, Dr. Erasmus — are 
so dumb you are adorable.” 

“Miss Pringle, ’ said I, but she inter- 
rupted. She was always interrupting. 

“The name,” she said, “is Dime. Call 
me it.” This was peremptory. 

“Dime,” said I. 

“Do it again,” she said. “I liked it. 
You couldn’t try saying Dime darling, 
could you?” 

“No.” 

“No hurry,” she said, “I can wait 
another day or two. Where are we going 
now? ” 

“ I,” said I, “am going to look for some- 
one.” 

“A man?” 

“No.” 

“A girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“That, practically and to all intents and 
purposes, just positively settles it. Where 
shall I tell him to drive. When you go to 
look for any other girl I’m going to help 
you.” She nodded her little head posi- 
tively. “You bet!” she added. 

“It wou d not interest you,” said I. “I 
am going to call upon the young woman 
who fainted in the office the other day.” 

“Oh, that one?” she said musingly. 
“Then I had better go along. You would 
ask the wrong questions. I think it would 
be better if you told me everything, be- 
cause how can I do anything if you don’t? 
Papa tells me practically everything, which 
is very lucky for him. Speak right up and 
don’t omit anything important.” 

O, AS we drove, I found myself telling 
her the various occurrences that had 
vexed me and aroused my curiosity. For 
once she listened without interruption, and 
when I was through she sat quiet for so 
long a time that I stole a glance at her to 
see if she had perchance fallen asleep She 
had not done so, but sat with puckered 
brows staring at the toes of her absurd 
but probably expensive shoes. 

“ It is pretty fortunate,” she said, “that 
I picked you out, because with practically 
any other girl on the job you would get in a 
pernicious mess. Now, be still. You keep 
talking all the time. I want to think.” 

This was manifestly unfair. I had not 
been talking all the time. It was the other 
way around. I was about to explain this, 
when she said “Hush,” in a very per- 
emptory manner. I did not speak again 
until we were turning into Eighty-eighth 
Street. Suddenly she became very much 
alive and waved her hand and cried out 
impulsively, “Hoo-hoo, Papa! Hoo-hoo!” 

But the other car, drawing away from 
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the curb ahead of us, did not slacken. Ap- 
parently Mr. Pringle, whom I recognized 
through its window, did not hear his 
daughter. 

We drew up to the address written upon 
the slip Dottie Nickerson had supplied 
me, and I alighted. Miss Pringle followed. 
We entered the vestibule and I found a 
letter box bearing the name of Mabel 
Long. There was no answer to my ring. 
“She is out,” said I. 

“ Lots of times people don’t answer their 
bells,” said Miss Pringle. “Especially if 
they don’t want to be seen.” 

She reached over my shoulder and rang 
another bell, and the mechanism of the 
door clicked. Miss Pringle pushed it open. 
She walked to the stairs, for there was no 
elevator, and I followed her reluctantly. 
Miss Long’s apartment was on the second 
floor, to the rear. We found her door. 

“If she is out,” said Miss Pringle, “she 
is pretty careless, because she left her door 
* ajar.” 

I rapped upon it, but there was no re- 
sponse. I rapped again more loudly, and 
after waiting a reasonable time I turned 
away. “You see,” I said, “she is not at 
home.” 

M ISS PRINGLE, or Dime, as she pre- 
ferred to have me call her, was not so 
easily discouraged as I, or put fewer bounds 
upon her curiosity. I would have gone 
away, to return at another time, but she 
was there and seemed to feel that her visit 
should not be wasted. 

“I wonder,” she asked, “if Miss Long 
has a nice apartment? ” 

“Doubtless,” I replied, “it suits her.” 
“If I had to work in a beauty shop,” 
Dime said, “ I wonder if it would suit me. 
Let's have a peek.” 

“Certainly not,” said I. 

“Don’t be a perfect old foozle,” she 
said. “ I’m going to look. People oughtn’t 
to leave their doors wide open if they don’t 
want people to look in. So I’m going to, 
and you can stand here like a slivery old 
stick.” 

“You mustn’t,” said I. “It isn’t legal 
to intrude into an apartment that isn’t 
yours, even if the door is ajar.” 

“If,” she retorted, “you go around all 
your perfectly humdrum old life worrying 
about if things are legal you just monoto- 
nously won’t have any fun.” 

She pushed the door wide open and 
craned her neck to look inside. All that 
was visible was a sort of vestibule, a view 
which did not in the least content her. 
“Behave yourself,” I said testily. 

She made an impertinent face at me and 
stepped over the threshold. 

“Suppose,” said I, “she should come 
home and find you snooping inside? ” 
“You could apologize,” she said, and 
went on into the living-room. It was rather 
large, with a cheap piano in one corner but 
several pieces of comfortable furniture 
which, even to me who had never bought 
any furniture, had a more expensive look 
than one would have expected to find in 
the apartment of a working girl. There 
were also some rather excellent prints, a 
rug in one color which was deep and soft, 
and no less than two large vases of flowers. 

“Aha!” exclaimed Dime. “You don’t 
think it could be what the tabloids call a 
love nest? ” 

“I sincerely hope it is not,” said I. 

“ Why?” she asked. ( Cont’d on page 132) 
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Seamstress, Without Expe- 
rience, Becomes Hostess of 
Beautiful Hotel. 


“Dissatisfied with my position as seamstress, I an- 
swered a Lewis advertisement. Here was everything 
I wanted — good pay, fascinating work. And ago 
didn’t matter — both young and mature had equal 
opportunities. I enrolled. Soon I was Housekeeper- 
Hostess of a beautiful hotel. My mature years arc 
a help, instead of a handicap. My success is due to 
Lewis Leisure-Time, Home-Study Training.” 

Iva Sheppard is typical of many Lewis- trained men 
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Without Experience, In- 
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STENOTYPIST 

Stenotypists win today’s preferred 
jobs and better pay. Stenotype’s 
machine speed, accuracy and ease 
make your work faster, better, 
easier — and you get the credit. 

Progressive executives welcome 
this machine way of taking dic- 
tation. Stenotypy is easy to learn 
— easy to write — easy tb read. 

You can now become a Stenotypist 
in your spare time — at low cost and on convenient 
terms. Write for interesting, free booklet, “Advantages to 
You in Stenotypy.” describing the many opportunities in 
Stenotypy and telling how you may master it successfully. 

THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 

Dept. 933-ST, 4101 S. Michigan Ave„ Chicago, III. 




The Morning AfterTaking 
Carters Little Liver Pills 


Try inhaling the aromatic fumes of Dr. Schiff- 
mann’s ASTHMADOR. Thousands of asthmatic 
sufferers look for ready relief from this simple 
treatment. Discovered 70 years ago. ASTHMA- 
DOR has been perfected by 3 generations, and 
is compounded of selected ingredients in a sci- 
entific laboratory. No wonder it is a favorite in 
many lands. Find out how ASTHMADOR can 
bring you relief. At your druggist. In powder, 
cigarette and pipe mixture form. Or send for free 
trial supply of all three. 

R. SCHIFFMANN CO.. Los Angeles, Cal.. Dept. K. 
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Sell Monogram 
Playing Cards 
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“A superfluous question,” said I. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a perfectly 
exciting little love nest?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then,” she said, “you’re going. to need 
more working over than 1 thought.” 

She left the living-room, traversed the 
vestibule past the bath and kitchenette, 
into which she stuck her little nose, and 
then, before I could stop her, opened the 
bedroom door. As she did so her whole 
little body twitched as with a sudden 
shock, and she stood very still. “Dar- 
ling!” she said in an odd voice. 

“ I am not darling,” I replied. 

“I’m not going to faint — or anything,” 
she said, and in some manner I was con- 
scious that she was not speaking to me, but 
to herself. It startled me. 

I stepped to her side and looked past 
her into the bedroom. It was in disarray. 
The window was open as if to air the cham- 
ber. At first I did not see what Dime had 
seen, but then my eyes moved to the bed, 
and upon its rumpled sheet I saw Miss 
Long. She lay in a twisted position on her 
side with half her face exposed. It was a 
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curious, unpleasant color. I brushed Dime 
aside and stepped to the bed. One glance 
told me that Miss Long would never come 
to work again in the beauty salon, and the 
same glance informed me that she had 
died unpleasantly and not from natural 
causes. Her throat was lacerated as if by 
fingernails and was bruised. Someone, 
someone with long, strong fingers had 
grasped her little throat and strangled her. 

T WAS conscious that Dime stood beside 
^ me. She did not cry out, but I felt her 
fumbling for my hand with hers, and I 
could sense its quivering. “It isn’t nice,” 
she said. 

I bent and touched Miss Long’s cheek. 
It was not cold. I felt for her pulse, but 
there was no movement in her wrist. 

“It — it has not been long,” said I. 

I straightened up. “Was there a tele- 
phone? I must call the police.” 

“Wait!” she said. And then, “What 
have we touched? ” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Fingerprints,” she said. 

“But — ” 
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“Hush your perfectly bothering noise,” 
she said. “We are going away from here. 
Quickly. Because it will not be a good idea 
if it is known you found her. Because it 
will tell too many things to the wrong 
people. Don’t you see? Give me your 
handkerchief.” She snatched it and wiped 
doorknobs and everything else her or my 
fingers might have touched. 

“Now we just hurriedly go headlong 
out,” she said; and I, having in some way 
lost command of the situation, followed 
her. We descended the stairs without en- 
countering anyone and entered her car. 
She leaned back and closed her eyes for a 
moment. 

“We have behaved in a very foolish 
manner,” said I. 

“Listen, precious,” she said; “there’s 
something going on around Dimity Sprig’s 
that brings bn murder. Are you just 
superlatively dumbly advertising yourself 
as the next candidate? ” 

“No,” said I. 

“Then ” she said, “you better darn’ well 
listen to me.” 

(To be Continued ) 



(Coyitinucd from page 13) 


Despair clutched at her heart. “Dane, 
let me — ” 

“Answer me.” 

“Yes — it’s of my own free will.” 

He rose and picked up his ax. “That’s 
all, then. Good-by.” 

“Dane, please.” 

Savagely he whirled on her. “Don’t 
let’s talk any more. I might say things to 
you I’d be sorry for always. But I will say 
this — I never want to see you again. I 


wish I never had seen you, never known 
you.” 

With the sound of her voice in his ears 
and an emptiness in his heart bleaker than 
he had ever known, Dane headed down the 
trail. In a kind of dull wonder he realized 
it was not yet dark. It had all happened 
within a few short minutes — short, but 
enough to raise a man to heaven and send 
him down to hell. Savage anger seized 
him. He had been a fool. And his rage 
brought him a perverse comfort. On he 
hurried, until the smell of wood smoke 
rose sharp and biting to his nostrils. Here, 
at least, was work to do. Thank God, 
there was always work to do. 

A H ALF-M I LE farther on he came upon 
Pedro’s crew. They were stripped to 
the waist, their bodies gleaming with sweat. 
Dog-tired from long hours of unceasing 
labor, they worked stubbornly on. With 
mattocks, long-handled shovels, and axes 
they hacked, grubbed, and dug their way 
forward, opening a lane through the forest, 
throwing the brush and limb-wood of their 
cutting on the side toward the fire. 

Throughout the night Dane worked 
with them, and something of that gnawing 
pain within him grew quieter. 

Midnight came and went. With torches 
and fire guns Dane’s men started the back- 
fire all along the line. 

One o’clock. A cold mist crept in from 
the ocean, and wearily Dane flung himself 
down by the side of the trail. He sat mo- 
tionless and brooding, eyes on the flames, 
until a twig cracking below made him turn. 

A man somewhat taller than Dane, but 
not quite so stocky, was coming up the 
trail. He wore the usual flannel shirt and 
khaki breeches of the woodsman, but the 
clothes were just a shade more carefully 
cut, a little more thoughtfully chosen, 
than the clothes of the men of the Coast. 
The firelight accentuated his pinkish skin 
and his closely cropped blond hair. There 
was a well-groomed, well-cared-for air 


about him — he seemed on excellent terms 
with himself. 

“Been looking for you,” he said, when 
he saw Dane. “How goes it?” 

Dane waved a hand toward the fire. 
“Just as you see it.” Then, with an effort, 
he smiled. “Ollie, when we christened you 
‘Lucky Leighton’ twenty years ago, we 
said something, didn’t we? I hear you 
haven’t lost an acre.” 

“Not a tree.” Leighton laid his finger 
on a twig. “I’m touching wood, though. 
My turn may come next.” He looked 
up at the lowering sky, then at Dane. 
“Look here, Dane,” he suddenly blurted; 
“ I want to talk to you about Beth.” 

Dane moved slightly. 

“ I don’t want to be a damned snob,” 
Leighton went on, “but, after all, Beth 
and I are going to be married in a short 
while. We’re no longer school kids together. 
There’s a certain position — ” His eyes 
fixed on Avery. “You understand?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

Leighton looked impatiently up — Dane 
wasn’t being helpful. “Well, damn it, I 
don’t like the idea of her spending the first 
night she’s back down at your mill. Can’t 
you get someone else to do your nursing? ” 

Dane’s surprise showed in his eyes. “Is 
Beth down at my mill?” 

“ Didn’t you know? I thought you asked 
her to go. She sent me word you needed a 
nurse and she was sitting up with young 
Thorpe until the doctor got there.” 

D ANE found a grim pleasure in the look 
of annoyance on Leighton’s face. “Bet- 
ter send her away, Ollie,” he suggested. 

“Don’t talk like an ass. You know no- 
body sends Beth anywhere. Of course, if 
she’s not there at your request — ” 

“She’s not.” 

Leighton seemed relieved. “Then let’s 
forget it.” He smiled a trifle ruefully. 
“Beth’ll do what she damn’ pleases, any- 
how.” He yawned. “I’m off to catch 
some sleep.” 
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“ Wait a minute, Ollie.” Dane had risen. 
He pointed toward the fire line. “ 1 need 
more men to hold this line tomorrow. 
Mine are all out here working. How many 
of yours can I count on?” 

Lazily Leighton stretched. “You and 
Beth come down to the lodge tomorrow. 
We can talk about it then. There’s no use 
squabbling over more men until you really 
need them.” Anxious to avoid further 
talk, he called, “See you tomorrow,” and 
he was gone. 

Dane stood looking after him. So this 
was the kind of stuff they made senators 
of, this was the coming man of California. 
And it was with him that Beth — Breaking 
off the thought, Dane turned up the fire 
line, following it to the main logging road. 
After a half-mile walk he reached the edge 
of the clearing that surrounded the Avery 
Brothers’ mill. 

A BOUT the bunkhouse dozens of sleep- 
• ing forms were curled up in blankets, 
and still others lay stretched out beneath 
the sheds. 

Weaving his way between the prostrate 
figures, Dane stopped at the base of a 
flight of wooden steps that reached upward 
to where a rough, rectilinear room pro- 
jected from beneath the roof of the mill. 
“The sickroom,” his men called it. He 
had built it high up there to get it away 
from dust and heat. 

Mounting the steep steps up to the little 
railed porch, Dane looked inside. Yes, she 
was there. He walked inside, bending his 
head beneath the low doorway. 

“I don’t want you here.” His voice 
sounded strangely loud in the deep hush 
of early morning, and, putting a finger to 
her lips, Beth led him outside to the porch. 
“They’re sleeping,” she cautioned. 

“You heard what I said. I don’t want 
you up here.” 

“ But who else can stay with them? ” 

“I can.” 

“ You’re dead on your feet, Dane. And 
the doctor isn’t coming until morning. 
Let me stay — please.” 

He looked at her. “ Do you want me to 
carry you down those steps?” 

She laughed. “ I’ll come back up.” 
“You’ll do well to marry Leighton,” his 
low voice growled. “ You’re both a couple 
of spoiled brats.” 

He was too tired to argue with her all 
night. Moodily he turned toward the steps, 
then looked back. “Be careful of that 
latch,” he warned. “ It locks on the out- 
side.” He stamped heavily down the steps. 

Crossing the road, Dane entered his 
room, drew off his heavy shoes, and threw 
himself back on the bunk. He was dead 
tired — so tired he ached. His eyes closed 
wearily. . . . 

He awoke to a sense of sunlight and 
warmth. Sitting bolt upright, Dane looked 
at his watch. Nearly ten o’clock. He 
went to the window and looked up at the 
sky — cloudless. His eyes searched the 
feathery line of treetops beyond the clear- 
ing — no wind. He drew in a deep breath 
of relief. A quiet day lay before them. 

Out in the office he could hear his 
brother talking over the telephone in a 
voice that sounded hoarse and strained. 
Poor Vic. Those past days had laid a 
burden on him beyond his strength. 

Vic’s voice rose louder: “You’ve got to 
do it, I tell you. You’ve got to do it 
now. . . . No, I can’t come down and 


talk it over.” The voice cracked in panic, 
and, hurrying across the hall, Dane opened 
the office door. Vic whirled, and Dane 
caught sight of his pale, terror-stricken face. 

“Anything wrong?” 

Vic made no answer. His hand was 
trembling as he hung up the phone. He 
hurried from the office. 

Troubled, Dane went thoughtfully back 
to his room and began shaving. Vic would 
have to take things easier — men had 
cracked up fighting forest fires before. 

“Hi!” A clear young voice called from 
just beyond the door, where a girl stood 
in a patch of sunlight. Scarcely more than 
a child she was, with freckled face and 
arms, and great, earnest eyes. A ribbon 
knotted about her head held back a mop 
of bobbed hair. She stood watching Dane 
doubtfully, both hands clasping the sides 
of the doorway. The girl had reached the 
awkward stage of late childhood and she 
was painfully conscious of her thin arms 
and of the feet that seemed too large for 
her body. But her face held a great 
capacity for friendship, and as she looked 
up at Dane the large eyes reflected a child’s 
adoration for the big, sunburned man 

Dane wiped the soap from his face. 
“Hello, Maisie. How’s the old sweet- 
heart? ” 

“Fine.” The thin face reddened with 
pleasure. “ Had breakfast? ” 

“Not a bite — and I’m hungry enough 
to chew off both you*- ears.” 

“I’ll bring you some.” 

“If you go asking for breakfast at this 
time of day the cook will throw you out.” 

“No, he won’t. I’ll fix it myself. How 
about a flock of fried eggs, some crisp 
bacon, hot coffee, and — ” 

“Stop!” Dane clapped both hands over 
his ears, and, laughing, the girl went racing 
down toward the cookshack. Dane peeled 
off his clothes and, stepping into the little 
shower-room, turned on the water. The 
cold stream made him gasp, and after a 
minute he emerged, glowing. He brought 
a tweed suit from the closet and dressed. 

S OON Maisie returned with a large tin 
plate literally festooned with eggs and 
sizzling bacon. In her other hand she held 
a cup brimful of steaming coffee. 

Dane sniffed the air. “ If you knew how 
good that smelled to a starving fire fighter. 
Put it on the table, Maisie, while I conquer 
this necktie.” 

She laid the breakfast down, tied the 
knot for him herself, then, with a final pat, 
surveyed him critically. “What are you 
all dressed up for — going to town? ” 

“ No, just over to Leighton’s lodge.” He 
raised her in his arms, perched her on the 
table, and, drawing up a chair, began eating. 
“ Is the fire still bad?” Maisie asked. 

“ Bad enough.” He waved a fork at her 
in admonition. “I don’t want you back 
on the line or in the timber until this fire’s 
dead out, young lady. Anybody who fries 
eggs and bacon like this has got to be pre- 
served.” 

Again the child’s color heightened, and 
with an instinctive movement she raised 
both hands to pat down her hair. 

Catching that characteristic gesture of 
embarrassment, his own eyes softened. 
“What’s new in town?” he asked. 

“There’s a grand movie tonight. Two of 
the girls saw it down in San Francisco, and 
they cried until the usher had to tell ’em 
to be quiet. It must be swell. Couldn’t 
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we go to see it, Dane? Just us two?” 

“ Not tonight, dear — it’s bed for you and 
the fire line for me.” 

A shadow fell across the floor, and he 
heard Maisie’s startled “Oh!” Beth 
Costian had entered the room. Unwillingly 
their eyes met, and Dane could feel his 
own harden, until he saw the weariness in 
her face and remembered she had been up 
all night with Thorpe. Still perched on the 
table, Maisie looked from one to the other 

“How is Thorpe?” Dane asked. 

“Sleeping.” Beth’s voice was cool and 
detached. “The doctor was up early to 
set his shoulder. It’s a simple fracture. 
The man in the cot nearest the door has a 
fever. I told the doctor I’d watch them 
both tonight.” 

“You’d better sleep, instead,” he said. 

“I’ll sleep this afternoon.” 

Her eyes turned toward the child. “This 
is Maisie,” Dane explained. “She takes 
care of Vic and me. She’s the real boss 
around here.” 

Smiling, Beth held out her hand. “I 
hope you don’t spoil him, Maisie?” 

The little girl shook her head. “Not 
much, anyhow.” She spoke shyly, but her 
eyes were still wary, and, sensing the un- 
spoken question, Beth added, “I’m an old 
friend of Dane’s and Vic’s. 1 used to know 
them when we were all younger than you 
are now. We went to school together.” 

M AISIE made no answer, and Dane 
turned toward Beth. “Oliver’s ex- 
pecting you down at the lodge.” 

“Aren’t you going, too?” 

He nodded. 

“We can go down together.” 

He hesitated, then, “All right. Maisie 
will keep an eye on 
the sickroom.” 

He kissed the child. 

Then he and Beth 
went out into the 
sunlight. 

They walked in si- 
lence for a while. Then 
Beth said, “Dane.” 

“Yes?” 

“Can’t we act like 
two civilized human 
beings for the short 
time we’re to be to- 
gether? We can’t 
just spend the time 
glowering at each 
other.” 

He looked down at 
her. “What shall we 
talk about?” 

“We might begin 
with that little girl, 

Maisie,” Beth said. 

“Who is she?” 

“Her parents were 
the Magees. You re- 
member them. They 
had a little stump 
ranch up the valley. 

Three years ago they 
died within a few 
months of each other, 
and I brought Maisie 
to the mill. It’s done 
her a lot of good 
to play mother to 
Vic and me — makes 
her feel that she’s 
needed.” He stopped. 

Then, as if to him- 
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self, he added, “ It’s a grand thing in life to 
feel that you’re needed.” 

She bit her lip. Following a dim trail, 
they left the clearing and began descending 
a steep grade through a forest of uncut 
redwoods. Tall and dark on either side of 
them the great fluted trunks towered 
in serried ranks, like the columns of a 
cathedral. High above them, green, feath- 
ery, and lacelike, the foliage spread a screen 
against the sky. 

T>ETH stopped. “Cathedral Grove. It’s 
-L' just as if I’d never left,” she said. 

“A forest that’s twenty centuries old 
doesn’t change much in five years.” He 
pointed to a dim trail that branched back 
into the forest. “ I imagine that hasn’t 
changed much, either, although I haven’t 
been there for the last five years.” 

“Don’t.” It was the very ghost of a 
whisper. Did she remember? As if she 
could ever forget! It was up that winding 
path he had taken her the night before she 
left. Up there he had asked her to be his 
wife, and even now she could feel the 
sweep of strong arms about her, could hear 
the deep, thrilling resonance of his voice. 

She looked up at him, and a sudden 
sense of loss and loneliness seized her. 
“Dane,” she said, “I’d give so terribly 
much to know we could still be friends.” 

“ Does friendship ever come after love? ” 
he asked, and, when she did not answer, 
“Don’t lie to yourself, Beth. It wasn’t 
friendship brought you crying to me in the 
cabin yesterday. 1 1 was something stronger 
than that. Turn your back on love if you 
must, but at least let’s be worthy of our 
memories. Let’s make a clean break of it 
between us. Let's not babble about friend- 
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ship when this very minute I want to lift 
you up and cover your mouth with kisses. 
Yes, just as much as you want me to. 
Well, this being the wife of California’s 
coming man has its price, Beth, so why 
not pay it honestly?” 

For a moment she stood watching him; 
then, turning, she walked before him down 
the trail. 

At the lower end of the grove the forest 
thinned rapidly. Below them they could 
see the straggling buildings of Noibla, 
reaching down almost to the beach, and 
close to their left, inside the little cove, 
rose the tall burner and smokestacks of 
Leighton’s mill. Biggest lumber mill for 
miles along the coast, the Leighton plant 
was a scene of noisy, bustling activity. 

They walked on, and Beth asked, “ What 
have you been doing in the last five years, 
Dane?” 

T_TE MAY have only imagined that a 
-*■ challenge lay in the words. “Mine,” 
he said at last, “are the short and simple 
annals of the redwood logger. Vic and I 
went into partnership a year after you left, 
and bought up patches of redwood here 
and there. That was tough scratching, too. 
In 1930 the bottom dropped out of the 
logging game, and we found ourselves 
loaded with stumpage and lumber nobody 
would buy. Only one thing kept me go- 
ing — I knew the world would need redwood 
again, just as she always has — and about 
a year ago things did begin to pick up. 
I’ve got the mill paid off, and I can see 
daylight ahead. This fire will set us back, 
but there’s enough lumber in the yards to 
take care of that.” 

Skirting the town, they began climbing 
a long slope, follow- 
ing a path that led up 
over the cliffs, where, 
on the very summit, 
a low, rambling log 
structure stood out 
against the sky. For 
almost two years 
now, Oliver Leigh- 
ton’s lodge had been 
pointed out to tour- 
ists as the show place 
of the northern Cali- 
fornia coast. Set well 
back among orna- 
mental evergreens, 
the lodge itself was 
built wholly of red- 
wood logs. Here 
Leighton lived dur- 
ing the brief periods 
when he was not in 
San Francisco, and it 
was here Beth found 
him, seated in a deep 
glider on the porch. 
He ran down the 
steps to meet them. 

“Oliver, it’s won- 
derful,” she called 
out to him. “I had 
no idea you had built 
a palace like this. It 
should have some im- 
pressive name.” 

“ I thought of call- 
ing it Leighton’s 
Folly,” he laughed, 
but she could see that 
he was pleased at her 
praise. 
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Her eyes were friendly. ‘‘Oliver, you 
never looked more fit. Still boxing?” 

‘‘Still boxing — and still amateur cham- 
pion at my advanced years. Some day I’ll 
get my beak knocked off and quit.” 

The telephone rang and he disappeared, 
returning in a moment to sit down beside 
Beth. “That human dynamo's been on the 
phone all the morning.” 

“What dynamo?” 

“Aunt Hattie. An hour ago she called 
up from Willits. Now she’s phoning from 
Mendocino that she’ll be here in a jiffy. 
She wants to know first why the good Lord 
had the audacity to let some of her red- 
woods burn up, and second why I had the 
stupidity to stand by and watch it.” He 
rumpled his blond hair. “ Believe it or not, 
Beth, Aunt Hattie is my cross — yet I 
wouldn’t change her for the world. Just 
before she rang off she said, ‘ If the people 
of Sequoia County re-elect you state sen- 
ator, I don’t know human nature.’” 

Beth laughed. “That’s just her way. 
She’s really very fond of you. She’s pre- 
dicting you’ll be governor in ten years.” 

“ That isn’t what she tells me.” Leighton 
turned toward Avery, and his easy cor- 
diality vanished. “ I suppose you’re going 
to devil me about more men for the fire.” 

P ATIENTLY Dane answered, “If this 
fire gets away, with the forest dry as 
tinder and two years’ slash on the ground, 
we’ll have the worst disaster the redwoods 
have ever known. The boys on the line 
have been at it for three days and nights 
They’re dead on their feet. Every man 
from my mill is on the line. So far you 
haven’t taken a single man out of your 
mill, and I need every one of them — not 
tomorrow or tonight, but note.” 

“You’re crazy,” Leighton’s voice broke 
in angrily. "It’s damned nonsense to ask 
me to shut down the mill until there’s a 
real emergency. I’m behind in my ship- 
ments. And, finally, I’m not convinced you 
really need more men.” 

Dane’s face had flushed. “When the 
loggers put me in charge of this fire, Ollie, 
1 was to have every available man. I need 
at least a hundred more.” 

“Where do you expect to get them?” 

“ From you.” 

“Then get that idea out of your head.” 
Dane’s voice had dropped: “Ollie, you 
might have saved the day by laying off 
your men for just one eight-hour shift. 
You might have shown the loggers up here 
that you meant some of those high-flown 
phrases about mutual co-operation when 
they elected you state senator. But, since 
you won’t, I’ll tell you what I’m going to 
do. I’m going to call the men out from 
your mill and take them up on the line.” 

Leighton laughed. "On what author- 
ity?” 

“On the authority of the law of Cali- 
fornia which gives state officers the right 
to call on any citizen to fight fire in time 
of need.” 

“And since when are you a state officer? ” 
“Since two days ago. When the timber 
owners asked me to take charge of this fire 
1 was sworn in as a fire warden.” 

Violently Leighton’s hand struck the 
table. “You try anything like that, and 
you’ll stay fire warden only until I can get 
the state capitol by telephone.” 

“Please!” Two small hands were shak- 
ing them by their shoulders, and Beth’s 
voice was speaking. "You look like two 


bad boys I knew years ago. Can’t you 
ever be friends?” 

Little by little the men’s tense attitudes 
relaxed. 

Leighton was the first to smile. “He 
keeps bullying me, Beth, about his damned 
old fires, and I’m so far behind at the mill 
I don’t know where to turn.” 

But whatever decision Leighton might 
have reached was forever lost in the sound 
of a long, black limousine that swept over 
the brow of the hill and came to a halt 
before the door. 

Leighton gave a sigh of resignation. 
“Aunt Hattie! God help us all!” He hur- 
ried down the steps. 

With good reason Hattie Hunter had 
been known as the “human dynamo” to 
her strange assortment of friends along the 
northern California coast. She was like 
nobody else. Twenty years ago her hus- 
band had been one of the best-known red- 
wood loggers of his time. He had started 
with a crosscut saw and a mule, and some 
years later, thanks largely to his wife’s 
foresight, he owned the controlling interest 
in two redwood companies and a large 
sugar-pine mill in the Sierras. 

With increasing affluence, they had 
bought themselves one of the old homes in 
the Broadway district of San Francisco, 
but Hattie, herself, never forgot the days 
she cooked for her husband’s logging 
camp. Throughout the redwood empire 
she was “Aunt Hattie” to every lumber- 
man who knew her, although Leighton 
alone could claim actual kinship, and at 
her husband’s death Hattie bought a half- 
interest in the Leighton mill. “ I like to 
keep a little sawdust in my hair,” was her 
only explanation. 

Beth’s father had been Hattie’s first 
partner in the lumber business, and when 
he and his wife died Hattie had been Beth’s 
guardian until the girl came of age. 
Through her inherent business insight, the 
woman had saved all that could be saved 
from the wreckage left at the death of 
Beth’s father. 

XTEARLY a year had passed since Beth 

^ last saw her, and from the shadow of the 
porch she looked curiously down as Hattie 
stepped from the limousine. She was an 
erect, vigorous woman in her early sixties. 

Aunt Hattie had come with a purpose, 
and now she lost no time. Pecking Oliver 
absently on the cheek, she launched into 
full conversational sail before both feet 
touched the ground: “What this county 
needs is another state senator — not so 
much another, but a different one.” 

Leighton laughed disarmingly. “What 
have I done now, Aunt Hattie? ” 

“ It’s what you haven’t done. The San 
Francisco papers are full of news about 
this wretched fire business, and, from all 
I can learn, everybody up here is taking it 
with the utmost good nature. What in the 
world is the use of deluding people like 
myself into digging down in their stockings 
to buy redwood groves if you people are 
going to let them burn up overnight?” 

“Aunt Hattie, the fires haven’t destroyed 
a single redwood grove yet.” 

“I love that word ‘yet’ — it shows the 
proper fighting spirit. And how about the 
Noyo Grove?” she shot at him. 

“One corner of it got singed.” 

“That leaves three more corners to be 
singed, and it’ll be no more a grove than 
the Sahara Desert.” 


Beth came to Leighton’s aid. Running 
down the steps, she threw both arms about 
the woman and kissed her. "Don’t I get 
one small word of welcome? ” 

“Beth!” Blank surprise was in the 
woman’s voice, surprise and something 
else — it might have been apprehension. 
“What in heaven’s name are you doing 
here?” she boomed. 

“ 1 flew out. I reached San Francisco 
yesterday. When I phoned your house 
they told me you were driving up from Los 
Angeles, so I came here to see Ollie.” 

“But why couldn’t you let me know? 
It only takes four bits to wire me.” 

“ I hadn’t time. It was all on impulse, 
Aunt Hattie.” Again she flung her arms 
about the woman’s neck. “Tell me you’re 
glad to see me.” 

"Why should 1 be glad? You were sup- 
posed to be working on your trousseau 
back in New York. What are you doing 
here, anyway?” 

“I decided I’d rather be married here 
than in New York. Noibla’s my home, 
isn’t it?” 

TLJATTIE straightened her hat, her keen 
eyes on the girl’s face. “This sudden 
sentiment for the home ties sounds just a 
little fishy to me. But we can go into that 
later. Just now I’ve got this lire on my 
mind.” She thumped up the steps to 
where Avery was standing. “Dane, the 
papers say you’re in charge of the fire 
fighting. Why haven’t you stopped it?” 

“Not enough men.” 

“Get more. That’s your job.” 

Dane nodded. “You’re right. That’s 
my job.” He glanced toward Leighton, 
but from inside the limousine an unseen 
voice interrupted. “If you’re all quite 
through quarreling,” the voice suggested, 
“might I venture out?” 

A slender ankle emerged, a white hand 
reached out to take Leighton’s, and a girl 
stepped from the car. Taller than Beth, 
very slender and blond, the first impres- 
sion Gertrude Rollins gave was of a deli- 
cate and pastel grace. She had a way of 
looking at you very calmly, as if making 
up her mind about you in a cool, unhurried 
fashion. One never saw Gertrude Rollins 
hurried: neither could one be sure of what 
lay behind those calmly speculative eyes. 

Or where she came from. She had ar- 
rived in San Francisco a few years before, 
taken an apartment not far from Aunt 
Hattie, and furnished it with a distinction 
that immediately threw open to her the 
doors of the artistic world that centered 
about the Bay region. She was one of 
those who know both how and whom to 
entertain. Hattie, though she admired her, 
was puzzled by her. She didn’t know what 
Gertrude Rollins was up to, and that was a 
challenge the older woman could not ignore. 

“ Whoever thinks that Gertie is just a 
frame to hang good-looking clothes on is 
mentally defective,” Hattie once confided 
to the world at large. “She’s a strong, 
silent woman, and I’m for her.” 

Now, as she stepped from the car, 
Leighton led her up to the porch. “ I 
think you know everyone here,” he said, 
“except the lady who has come back to be 
my wife.” 

Smiling, the two girls faced each other. 

Gertrude extended her hand. “ It’s like 
meeting an old friend — I’ve heard so much 
about you from Oliver.” 

“ I keep telling him never to talk about 
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one woman to another,” Hattie lamented. 
‘‘Faulty technique, Oliver; it’ll never cap- 
ture you the female vote.” 

Gertrude had seated herself in the chair 
that Dane had brought forward. “ Where’s 
that nice brother of yours? ” she asked him. 
“ He hasn’t been down to any of our con- 
certs in months.” 

‘‘He’s been busy orchestrating our 
tractor,” Dane answered. 

The girl picked up a cigarette, and as 
Leighton extended a lighter he took one 
of her fingers between his and held it. The 
gesture was shielded from the others by 
the man’s body, but her cool eyes met his, 
a ghost of a smile passed over her lips, and, 
inhaling deeply, she watched the smoke 
float upward. 

“How quiet it is up here,” her slow 
voice broke the silence. “ Not a sign of the 
wind we had coming over the bridge.” 

Dane turned quickly. “Was it blowing 
down there?” 

“ Blowing like mad as far as San Rafael.” 

F OLLOWING Dane’s glance, Leighton 
looked out over the sea, now flecked with 
whitecaps, then overhead, but the feathery 
tips of the redwoods still hung motionless, 
and, reading Dane’s thoughts, he said, 
“That breeze will probably go down with 
the sun. Let’s not borrow trouble, eh?” 
He patted his aunt’s arm. “And now that 
you’re here, young lady, what’s up?” 

“I want to see how much timber I’ve 
lost, and how much I’m likely to lose.” 

Leighton raised despairing hands. “How 
do you expect to do all that? ” 

“Down in my car you’ll find a pair of 
high shoes. Bring them up and put them 
on me. I want to get back on the fire line.” 
“ But, Aunt Hattie — ” 

“ I know,” she cut him off; “I’m old and 
only a woman and I wouldn’t understand, 
and it’s dangerous, and I couldn’t see any- 
thing, anyhow. But just the same you get 
those shoes. . . . You better come along 
too, Dane,” she ordered. 

“Sorry I can’t go with you, Aunt Hat- 
tie,” he said. “I’m going down to Oliver’s 
mill and order out a hundred fire fighters.” 

He took a step toward the stairs just as 
Leighton rose to block his way, and with a 
gasp of warning Beth sprang between them. 

“What nonsense is this? ” Hattie snapped . 
“ If Dane needs men, Ollie, why don’t you 
let him have them?” 

“Because I’m behind in shipments.” 
“Damn your shipments! I’ve got a 
fifty-one per cent interest in that mill. If 
the people up here put Dane in charge of 
the fire, you’ve got to give him a free ha nd. ” 
She nodded toward the telephone. “You 
call the mill foreman to come across with 
those men.” 

For a second, but only for a second, 
Leighton hesitated, then, going to the 
phone, he gave the orders, but his eyes 
were still bright with anger when he hung 
up the receiver. . . . 

For three hours Aunt Hattie, like an in- 
specting general, walked the fire line, talk- 
ing to the workers, consulting Dane’s map, 
asking innumerable questions. And at the 
end of those three hours they emerged upon 
a ridge above the clearing where Avery 
Brothers’ mill lay. 

Puffing from the climb, Aunt Hattie 
propped herself against a redwood log. 
“The old girl can still take it,” she 
breathed, “but the cost is terrific. I’ll 
admire the scenery a minute.” 
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Restlessly Leighton gazed about him. 
“I’ll stroll on ahead and see you down at 
Avery’s mill.” 

Hattie was looking at Avery with 
shrewd, kindly eyes. “I can remember 
when your grandfather hand-logged down 
in the valley — he was one of the first. 
Then your father followed him.” 

Dane nodded. “And when I took over I 
knew it was up to me to make a big de- 
cision. I had to decide whether to cut out 
what was left and quit, or try to make a 
permanent business out of it by cutting 
my forest so that the mill would never lack 
for timber. Well” — his hand swept over 
the burning country — “ this fire isn’t help- 
ing any.” Anger glowed in his eyes. 
“Aunt Hattie,” he burst out, “this fire is 
only a symptom of what’s wrong with the 
whole valley. There’s no teamwork — 
there never has been. If all the timber 
owners had worked together at the start 
this fire could never have happened. But 
that’s the one thing we’re never able to 
do — we can’t get together and work to- 
gether. That’s why all this valley country 
is on the downgrade. Five years more and 
Noibla will be another ghost town — the 
timber cut out, houses rotting, and the 
place empty. I hate to see it, for it’s my 
home and my country.” 

Hattie looked skeptical. “It’s Oliver’s 
town too, and he doesn’t seem particularly 
worried about Noibla’s future.” 

“ Why should Oliver be interested? He’s 
up here only about half the time. The rest 
of the time he’s in San Francisco. He’s 
been cutting at full speed ever since the 
depression was over, and his whole interest 
is centered in turning his timber into dol- 
lars. He feels that if the valley is headed 
for economic suicide, he’s not going to be 
here when it happens. But I am. And, if 
I can, I’m going to keep it from happen- 
ing.” 

“Is that why you want to start an 
association of the timber owners? ” 

“Yes ” 

“Oliver says it won’t work.” 

“He doesn’t want it to work.” 

“Why not?” 

“As long as the loggers keep cutting one 
another’s throats they have to sell their 
logs to his mill, and Ollie can make more 
money.” 

The old lady smiled blandly. “Not such 
a screwy idea, is it? ” 

“Not if you don’t care what happens to 
the forests or to Noibla. But I do care.” 

She sat for a moment in thought, then, 
without answering, led the way down the 
long slope and through the clearing to the 
little office of Avery’s mill. Leighton was 
already there. 

H ATTIE sat down, with a sigh of weari- 
ness. Then, catching sight of Maisie 
outside the door, Aunt Hattie called her in. 

A little shyly the child complied, for she 
stood in wholesome awe of this woman. 

Aunt Hattie’s hands prodded the child’s 
meager frame. “You need filling out, 
child. They don’t feed you enough.” 

Maisie smiled through a torture of self- 
consciousness. 

“Let’s see those teeth,” the old lady 
demanded. 

Maisie squirmed. “ I scrubbed ’em this 
morning,” she countered. 

“Oh, they’re clean enough. Dane, she 
needs her teeth straightened. You bring 
her down to San Francisco next time you 
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come. I’ve got a dentist who can do just 
the job.” She reached in her bag and gave 
the child a coin. “You’ll come, won’t you, 
Maisie?” 

“Will it hurt?” 

“ Sure, it will hurt. Most things we need 
in life hurt, but it’ll make you more beau- 
tiful, and if you’re like the rest of us frail 
women you’ll be willing to walk over hot 
coals for that.” She rose. “ I’m off.” 

With a brief nod the woman hurried 
down the logging road, followed by Leigh- 
ton. Hattie spoke first: “Ollie, why did 
Beth come back?” 

“She’s taken a sudden notion to be mar- 
ried in Noibla, at the church where her 
parents were married. It’s understand- 
able, but — ” Leighton had stopped in the 
middle of the road. “See here. Suppose 
I told you it might be inconvenient for me 
to have her back here. Could you get her 
away — quick? ” 

Hattie pondered the question. “ I 
might,” she said at last. 

He slipped his arm through hers. 
“You’re a dear.” . . . 

S HORTLY before sunset Dane called in 
his crew chiefs and by midnight he had 
made a circuit of the line. Everything was 
in good order — the hundred men he had got 
from Leighton were steadily widening the 
line at its point of greatest danger. Later 
the cook’s helpers arrived with steaming 
kettles, and, throwing himself down beside 
Pedro Ortiz, Dane drank a cup of black 
coffee. “ How are the men doing? ” 

“Bueno.” Ortiz was busy with a thick 
beef sandwich. “It had a good effect on the 
rest of them when all those men arrived 
from Leighton’s mill. You must have — ” 
The voice ceased, and together both men 
turned anxious faces toward the west. A 
low booming came swelling from out there 
— the voice of the sea. The wind was up! 

Instantly Dane’s eyes sought the tree- 
tqps. “Stop backfiring!” he called. “Pass 
the word along the line.” Again his eyes 
rose to the north. Already it was redden- 
ing. He beckoned to Ortiz. “Get down 
the line and see that the boys are on the 
lookout for spot fires. This wind will start 
a hundred of them before morning. I’m 
going to the head of the gulch.” 

On the ridge it was even worse. To the 
north the heavens were a blaze of blood- 
red light; over the treetops billowing pil- 
lars of smoke came rolling. And minute 
by minute the wind was rising. 

Two o’clock; three o’clock; four. 
Through that heartbreaking night they 
fought their dogged fight, held by Avery’s 
voice and example. Like an elemental 
spirit he raged up and down the line. He 
spared no one, himself least of all. 

Five o’clock passed. Every hour was an 
hour gained — and the line still held ! 

Ascending the ridge, Dane climbed a 
tall fir, pulling himself up hand over hand 
until he commanded a clear view above the 
forest. To the north and east the whole 
world blazed with flame. Bad — but no 
worse than he had expected. As far as he 
could see the line was holding. Hope filled 
the man’s heart. The backfire at last was 
beginning to draw the force of the oncom- 
ing flames. All they had to do now was 
sit tight and deal with the spot fires later. 

He climbed higher, parting the branches 
for a view of Big Forks . . . and in that 
moment black despair seized him. The 
fight was already lost — the fire had jumped 
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the line! Already the trees had become 
columns of living fire. But Dane watched 
only for a second — Pedro Ortiz and his 
men were working down there! 

Clambering down the fir, Dane thrust 
the flashlight back in his knapsack. The 
fire itself lighted the trail, while his mind 
grappled vainly with the one question — 
how had the fire crossed that line, with a 
hundred men down there? How could 
they — ? 

He stumbled into a crew of half-blinded 
men working doggedly. “Get out! We’ve 
got to get out.” Dane’s voice ripped high 
and harsh above the roar of the flames. 
“The fire’s crossed the line behind us. Get 
on back to the mill. Wet down the roofs 
of all the buildings.” And he was gone. 

Throughout the length of the trail Dane 
called his men from the fire line, sending 
them back to make their last stand at the 
mill, but, as he climbed the ridge that 
broke over into Big Forks, he found the 
fire blazing across his path. Somewhere 
beyond that barrier of flames were Ortiz 
and his men. He would have to go around, 
circling through the fire-riddled forest, be- 
fore he could get back on the line again. 

I f he lost his way or the wind shifted — he 
put the thought behind him and turned 
from the trail. 

The fire was all about him now, the heat 
of it fanning his face with every blast of 
wind. Gasping for breath, blinded with 
sweat, he hurried on Still no sign of 
Ortiz’s men. Once he stopped to call, but 
his only answer was the roar of the fire. 

M INUTES later he found them. They 
gathered around him, clustering 
close, like frightened animals. 

“Are you all here?” he asked. 

Choked with smoke, Ortiz could only 
nod. 

“Where is the crew from Leighton’s 
mill?” 

Someone answered, “They went down 
the trail an hour ago.” 

No time to say more. Signaling the men 
to follow, Dane cut back down the hill. 
Laying his direction by the wind, he passed 
swiftly along the narrow neck of timber 
between the two walls of flame. Twice he 
stopped to let the stragglers catch up with 
him, and for a time they crouched with 
faces close to the ground, wheezing and 
gasping in the torturing smoke. It was like 
a ghastly, unreal dream, but at last they 
were through. Ahead stretched the un- 
bumed trail. Casting themselves face 
downward on the ground, they lay like 
dead until slowly strength flowed back into 
them. 

Not until then did Avery ask, “Why did 
Leighton’s men leave that line?” 

Ortiz answered, “Leighton came for 
them himself. He said the fire could not 
jump and he needed them at the mill.” 

“So he needed them.” Dane’s voice 
trembled. “Leighton needed them worse 
than we did.” He cursed with the pent-up 
bitterness of defeat. “ I could have stopped 
that fire with those men. The whole line 
was holding except there. But Leighton 
needed them!” Savagely he turned back 
toward Ortiz. “Where’s Leighton?” 

In spite of weariness, the little man read 
the, threat , in Dane’s wrathful eyes and 
recoiled, but in the next second Dane had 
mastered his anger. He laid a reassuring 
hand on the old man’s arm. “Never mind 
that now. Let’s get down to the mill.” 


Eyes red, lungs aching with the hot, 
bitter smoke of the fire, Dane plunged 
down the winding road to the clearing. 
Before his office the men had gathered in a 
little knot. The last remaining truck was 
drawn up beside the door, and Vic was 
piling files of records in, while beyond the 
cookshack two fire crews had trained 
streams of water over the roof of the mill. 
Farther back a dozen men were wetting 
down the lumber piles out in the yards. 

He felt a tug at his sleeve, and saw Beth 
at his side. The girl had paled. “ Will the 
fire reach here?” 

“ Why not? We’re right in the path of it. 
This is no place for you. Are the men still 
up in the sickroom?” 

“ Yes. They all said there was no danger 
here.” 

“There’s plenty of danger here.” He 
called to one of his foremen: “Alec, get 
those men out of the sickroom and put 
them in the truck.” 

From out the shadows he heard his name 
called, and saw Maisie running toward him. 
Tears were streaming from the child’s eyes 
and her arms were filled with old maga- 
zines, photographs, and a small bundle of 
clothes. A throb of pity pierced him — she, 
too, was losing her home. 

Very gently Dane lifted her in his arms. 
“Don’t cry, little sweetheart,” he whis- 
pered. “Everything will be all right.” 
He seated her in the truck beside the 
driver. “Don’t get out of there, whatever 
happens,” he warned her. 

A moment later the big truck rumbled 
down the road. 

Back at the mill it was bedlam. In spite 
of the two hoses, a brand had caught the 
roof, and, amid shouts, orders, and coun- 
ter-orders, men were bringing up still more 
hose to play on it. 

Crossing the road, Dane mounted the 
stairs three at a time, pulled himself up to 
the roof, and crawled out. With a dozen 
strokes he chopped away the burning frag- 
ments and kicked them to the ground. He 
waited to make sure no smoldering embers 
remained, then climbed down to the sort- 
ing table. Pausing to draw breath, he 
started— from somewhere came the rattle 
of shattered glass, followed by what might 
have been a faint scream. He looked about 
him. Nothing. He listened, but the sound 
was not repeated, and after a moment he 
rejoined the crowd. 

Near the mill a dead fir suddenly blazed 
into flame. Three men sprang at it with 
axes, but the heat drove them back. 

A LOS I NG battle. On every side defeat 
stared Dane in the face. The men 
were being driven back foot by foot. Little 
to be done now except for the men on the 
hoses. Then, without warning, one hose 
burst, and the men dropped its useless 
length to the ground. 

“Let it go,” Dane told them. “That 
trickle of water won’t help. We’re just 
about finished.” 

Vic stood helplessly by, clasping his 
violin case. “Is it — ? Dane, are we — ?” 
His white lips refused to form the words, 
and for answer Dane pointed across the 
clearing. “There goes the office,” he said. 

The roof was burning in a dozen places. 
Now, as Dane spoke, the center fell in- 
ward, and a shaft of flame darted upward. 

Doomed! The slow harvest of a lifetime 
doomed. Timber, mill, and thousands of 
feet of lumber. All doomed. He was too 
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tired to greatly care. Then dully he real- 
ized that dawn had come — an angry, wind' 
swept dawn. 

Very calmly Dane spoke: “Better be 
going, boys. You did your best, every one 
of you. I’ll meet you tomorrow morning 
for the pay-off.” 

The fight was over. Backs bent, heads 
lowered, like a beaten army the men 
trudged down the road. 

Just before he topped the rise, Dane 
turned for one last look. The north side of 
the mill was burning now, the smoke boil- 
ing up thick and heavy over the sorting 
table. The long cable that anchored the 
smokestack had snapped and was rattling 
in the wind. Maisie’s shack and the little 
office were already gone. And these things 
had all been his. They belonged to him no 
longer — they belonged to the flames. 

But — he might have won. That was 
always the thought which pierced deepest. 
He could have held that line except for 
Leighton. 

Suffering, dumb with weariness and 
grief, he stood at the head of the trail, sunk 
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(Continued from page 25) 


her closer. “Damned crooning! Wish 
they’d quit.” 

“Phyl sang that the night you eloped. 
Remember? It was my birthday. We had 
a party at the country club.” 

“And we were all a little tight,” Ken 
added grimly. “Otherwise there’d have 
been no elopement.” 

“You’d have married Phyl just the 
same.” 

“Sure! But not like a drunken fool. I 
often think the way we did it was a fair 
prediction of our life together.” 

“We all piled into your roadster and 
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so deep in bitter reverie he did not see the 
hatless figure running up the road — not 
until the sound of racing footsteps caused 
him to raise his head. It was then that he 
caught sight of Leighton. In that instant 
the mill, the fire, his own danger, were 
forgotten. Over him surged a red wave of 
anger, blotting out all else, obliterating 
everything but the fact that here, a few 
yards distant, was the man who had robbed 
him of his chance for victory. 

TL-TE TOOK a step forward. Leighton had 
not yet seen him. Head down, at a 
half-run, half-walk, he labored up the trail. 
Then suddenly Dane loomed before him. 

Without a word, Dane closed his hands 
around Leighton’s throat. All the bitter- 
ness, all the black misery of those past 
hours were focused in the steadily tight- 
ening grip on Leighton’s windpipe. He 
leaned forward, and Leighton sank to one 
knee. He felt Leighton’s fists lashing twice 
against his jaw, but that strangling hold 
never loosened. With a kind of cold in- 
terest he watched the other’s bulging eyes. 
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Once more Leighton struck, then in des- 
peration threw himself upon his back and, 
doubling his legs beneath him, thrust both 
knees into Dane’s chest. Dane braced him- 
self as Leighton’s legs straightened, but, 
shaken by that violent impact, his hands 
relaxed their hold, and the two men rolled 
apart in the dusty trail. 

Like a great cat Dane was after him, but 
Leighton screamed, “You fool! I’m hunt- 
ing Beth! Where’s Beth?” 

More than the words, Leighton’s terror- 
stricken voice forced itself in upon Dane’s 
consciousness. Beth! It was about her. 
“Where is she?” 

“ I don’t know. She’s not down below. 
She never went down the trail.” 

The eyes of both men had turned toward 
the flame-ringed clearing, and, like a brand 
from the forest itself, the memory of that 
scream and the sound of shattering glass 
seared itself into Dane’s flagging brain. 
The sickroom! With the door latched on 
its outer side! At a dead run he made for 
the blazing mill. 

(To be Continued ) 


drove to that funny old Billings, justice of 
the peace. Tod and I in the rumble. And 
you and Phyl still soaking wet.” 

Ken didn’t answer. 

Quite imperceptibly Nina had slid out of 
his arms. Her hands clenched around her 
knees and her feet dug deep until the sand 
surged over them like quicksand. “Re- 
member?” she prompted. 

“Not a thing,” he answered finally, and 
kicked at the sand. “Let’s talk about 
something pleasant.” 

TT WAS exactly as though he drew a cur- 

tain over an unwelcome picture. She 
should have been satisfied. 

But his very reticence made her anxious. 
It made her persist. “ Ken, let me say just 
one thing. I’ve wanted to ever since.” She 
paused as he held a light to her cigarette. 
“ It’s not easy to say but it’s true, so I’ve 
got to. Phyl was part of both our lives, 
Ken. It isn’t natural to avoid her name. If 
we do, it’ll make us self-conscious. As 
though — as though we’re afraid.” 

“I’m not afraid, dear. I’m through.” 
The match burned down to his fingers. He 
flicked it into the sea and took her bare 
shoulders in his hands. “The love I have 
for you is so different from my insanity for 
Phyl, they don’t belong in the same world. 
You ought to know that.” 

“I know Phyl’s crazy, mad hold,” she 
forced herself on. “People don’t reason 
about her. I used to give her my dolls — 
and once my pet puppy — and hate myself 
for being so spineless. That’s why if 
ever . . . No, don’t stop me. Let me say 
it. If ever she pops into your thoughts, let 
me share them. Don’t shut me out.” 

“ I never want to think of her again. Get 
that! You’re all that counts.” . . . 

Often Nina recalled that night. She re- 
membered it when they got back to Cen- 
terhaven, to their new home on top of a 
hill. 

She wanted, the first day, to be alone 
with Ken, but an hour after their arrival 
the young married set blew in for cocktails. 


In this crowd of moderns, where divorced 
husbands and wives were pals and inhibi- 
tions obsolete, there was no silly silence 
about Phyl. They raced from room to 
room, splashed liquor on chairs, tables, gay 
chintzes, rugs; scattered comments like 
confetti : 

“Nina, what a duck of a house! I’ll 
never forget Phyl’s cockeyed taste. Early 
American crossed with early Egyptian!” 
. . . “Ken boy, you look tops! Nina’s the 
right dose for you. Never believe you did 
five years’ time with that so-and-so.” . . . 
They rattled on, not a whit concerned with 
what Ken or Nina might feel. Not caring. 

Casual . . . and why not? thought 
Nina. That’s how people take life these 
days. You face facts. You face them with 
a shrug. And a laugh if you can make it 
light enough. She and Ken had to learn to 
laugh that way. He mustn’t freeze or turn 
furious, as he was doing. I f he did, Center- 
haven would talk. They’d say Ken still 
cared for his ex-wife. This frightened her 
beyond everything. 

T HEN came Phyl’s aunt Charlotte. 

Rustling in, her eyes sunk in wrinkles of 
fat but sharp as the bead eyes of a stuffed 
bird, she settled layer on layer in the depths 
of Ken’s favorite lounge chair. No cocktail 
or highball for Aunt Charlotte, but tea 
with cream, sugar, and the latest gossip. 
No poison on her tongue, but plenty drip- 
ping from it. 

“Did you hear the latest about Phyl, 
Nina darling? Of course, in my day I 
wouldn’t dare mention her. But modern 
young people have so much more sense.” 

“And about Phyl?” prompted Nina, 
trying to keep the smile in her voice. 

“Coming over!” Aunt Charlotte took a 
square mauve envelope from her bag, and 
instantly Nina knew she had called for no 
other purpose than to display that letter. 
“ Signed with the Modern Opera Company 
for next season ! Phyl’s the big card. Amer- 
ican soprano ! She’ll have all the important 
roles except Wagner. Isn’t it magnificent?” 
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And Aunt Charlotte watched Ken with her 
small, sparrow eyes. 

“Never let that horrible old woman in 
the house,” he warned when finally she 
rustled out, “or I’ll insult her.” 

“So Phyl’s signed with Modern Opera,” 
said Nina. 

“So what?” The question crackled like 
burning wood. “ Does it mean anything? ” 

Abruptly he closed the subject. He 
never referred to it again. Even when 
Phyl’s insinuating little face appeared in 
the New York papers, and Centerhaven’s 
Weekly Courier ran long columns about the 
glorified return of a native daughter, he 
showed no interest. For the first time in 
years he was happy. He and Nina worked 
in their garden, rode, played golf, and let 
the rest of the world skim by. . . . 

“They’re turtledoves [Aunt Charlotte 
wrote to Phyl\. I honestly think — though 
who knows what a man really feels? — that 
he has completely recovered from you. 

“Anyway, Ken and Nina are sufficient 
unto themselves. Sweet, isn’t it, after the 
wreck he was? Maybe Nina is going to 
have a baby, but I don’t think so just yet. 
I’m inclined to believe they don’t need the 
outside world because they’re so terribly in 
love. It must make you happy, too. Ken 
is his old, handsome self. When you see 
him you’ll be astonished at the change. 
And I’m sure you’ll be pleased. It must 
have worried you a lot, taking all that ali- 
mony from him after you treated him so 
shabbily. . . .” 

Not long after Aunt Charlotte’s letter 
reached Paris — just as long, in fact, as it 
took a scented note to speed across the 
ocean on a liner — Nina heard from Phyl. 

“Darling Nina [she began affectionately]: 

“ I make my New York debut December 
sixth in Le Coq D’Or. You and Ken will 
be there, of course. 

“ I shall spend a great part of the winter 
with Aunt Charlotte— the poor old dear is 
so lonely — and I’ll be seeing you. But I 
can’t possibly make my bow as a Modern 
Opera star if you two aren’t among those 
present. 

“ I was a yellow pup to Ken, but surely 
by this time he’s forgiven me. And I do 
love you both in my irresponsible way. 
Nothing on earth gives me greater joy than 
hearing how happy you lambs are. . . 

For several weeks the letter lay in Nina’s 
bureau drawer. She laughed at herself for 
making a problem of whether or not she 
should mention it to Ken. Such a friendly 
letter. So disarming. Still, she said noth- 
ing to Ken. 

N OVEMBER came, with Phyl arriving 
on a luxury liner. There she was, 
perched on the rail, fur hat immensely tall, 
fur-smothered suit provocatively short, her 
legs slim and young and gauze-shod. 

“Phyllis Leslie, who in Lc Coq D'Or on 
December sixth will have opportunity to 
prove her gifts not only as lyric soprano but 
as a dancer. The beautiful American song- 
bird has been a student of the famous 
Russian ballet master. . . .” 

Nina looked from the news photos 
across the breakfast table. Ken’s paper 
was spread, hiding his face. 

She suggested carelessly, “Oughtn’t we 
to go to Phyl’s debut?” 

“What for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. But it seems 
strange not to.” 

“Why?” 

“ We’ve got to prove that her being here 


can’t embarrass us or mean anything in our 
lives.” 

“To whom must we prove it?” 

“To this crowd.” She didn’t add, “To 
ourselves.” 

“The hell with this crowd.” 

“Ken — please look at me. Phyl wants 
us to come. 1 had a letter from her.” 

He glanced up. Nina was relieved to see 
the humor in his eyes. “Nice of her to 
write.” But he did not ask to see the 
letter. 

“Don’t you want to hear Phyl sing?” 

“Look here.” His tone was bantering. 
“I’ve got a sneaking suspicion you’re 
afraid that lady still has some irresistible 
attraction for me.” 

Nina bit her lip and managed a tone 
equally bantering: “ If she hasn’t, there’s 
no reason on earth why we should side- 
step.” 

“None,” he agreed, “and I’ll just about 
prove to you, young woman, that the par- 
ticular ghost you’re scared of doesn’t walk 
any more.” 

AND so, at the premiere of the American 
songbird, her ex-husband was con- 
spicuously present. It made a nice item for 
the society columnists. They could bang 
out on voluble typewriters: 

“Chief among the fascinated spectators 
were the distinguished Kenyon Leslie and 
his lovely Nina, who watched the per- 
formance with absorbed interest. . . .” 

Absorbed interest — yes! With Ken’s 
gaze on the stage and Nina’s on Ken. After 
Phyl’s entrance in Act II he didn’t know 
Nina was watching him. The audience, 
the proscenium, even the other singers, 
were blotted out. Satin tent flaps opened, 
and down a flight of steps came Phyl as the 
barbaric queen. Spotlights blazed on her. 
Yards of gold-colored chiffon trailed from 
her half-naked body. A cloud of soft, dark 
hair fell from a jewel-studded g6ld crown. 
Her eyes had an Oriental up-tilt. Her 
mouth was savage-red. Her tiny feet in 
studded gold sandals seemed scarcely to 
touch the steps. 

Then her lips parted and Phyl’s thrush 
voice swelled. It was magic. Magic they 
had both known in the old days. Magic 
intensified by the years of training. Magic 
that from a throat amazingly girlish sum- 
moned the full volume of enchantment. 

Nina saw — what she had felt and feared 
and forced herself to face — that for Ken 
the magic of the old days was not van- 
quished. It had merely lain dormant wait- 
ing for the moment to leap to life. He sat 
forward, unconscious of his expression. It 
was not that of a man giving himself to the 
charm of music but of one caught in the 
lure of a woman. 

After the second act he strolled with 
Nina to the bar and had drinks with the 
Centerhaven crowd. He stood without a 
word listening to the excitement: “Isn’t 
she divine?” . . . “Who’d have dreamed 
little Phyl could do it?” 

When the final curtain fell they went 
backstage to Phyl’s dressing-room. She 
kissed Nina on both cheeks and then Ken, 
thanking them for the sheaf of American 
beauties Nina had sent. She didn’t pause 
to talk but moved about the jammed room, 
bubbling with delight. Her animation had 
the purr of the bracelets that slipped inces- 
santly up and down her expressive arms. 

“Oh, yes, I shall come out to spend week 


ends with Aunt Charlotte,” she told in- 
quiring old friends. “The country always 
rests me.” 

Later, Ken had a chance to congratulate 
her on tonight’s triumph. Her eyes slid 
over him, his bigness and breadth. She 
gave a glance toward Nina, who was on the 
way out. The noise covered her answer 
like a blanket: “I came back, Ken, be- 
cause I couldn’t stay away from you.” 

She said it in a husky whisper, while her 
hot little hands, restless, possessive, crept 
into his. They took hold of him as if in 
those years of separation they had never 
let go. Then she was at the other side of 
the room, talking demurely to a dowager. 

Most of the way home Ken sat slumped 
beside Nina. He didn’t speak. Neither did 
she. Each swift mile they made seemed a 
hundred. Nina pulled the collar of her fur 
coat around her ears. She was cold. She 
wanted to reach out and touch him. But 
he was as aloof as a statue. 

Every now and then came a click as he 
lit a cigarette. This was the only sound, 
until suddenly she heard: “Why didn’t 
you let me alone? Why didn’t you let me 
forget her?” 

Nina’s heart turned over. For a while 
she said nothing, then: “Would it have 
made any difference? Would it be any dif- 
ferent now, Ken, if I’d never spoken her 
name? ” 

“ 1 didn’t want her! You knew I didn’t. 
But you kept her here. Right here with us. 
In our home. In our life.” 

“ Ken — do you — ? ” She couldn’t go on. 

They lapsed into another silence, blank 
as a stone wall. 

r T'HE lantern over the entrance to their 
house revealed Ken’s face — set, harsh- 
lined. He unlocked the door, followed her 
up the stairs. 

She went into the dark bedroom and 
switched on the light above her dressing 
table. She heard Ken moving about but 
she couldn’t look at him. She couldn’t look 
at her own face reflected in the mirror, the 
twisted mouth she had no way of control- 
ling, the eyes that must not give way to 
tears. 

“ Ken — ” She broke through the wall of 
silence. 

“Why didn’t you leave me alone?” he 
hammered. “We had happiness, didn’t 
we? Why did you have to chuck it away?” 
Then he was beside her. "No, forgive me! 
I didn’t mean that, Nina.” 

She turned and looked up at him. 
Squarely, for the first time. “ Ken, do you 
still love Phyl?” 

He didn’t hesitate. “I hate her,” he 
blazed. 

“But you do — want her. You do want 
her again? ” 

“Yes, God help me! I want her. You 
can’t understand that, can you? How can 
a man hate a woman and still want her? 
It’s like dipsomania. Or dope. . . .” 

“ If I made a mistake, it’s only because I 
tried to understand. I — I’d tear the heart 
out of me to make things right for you.” 

“ I know.” He didn’t look at her. 

“She’d come to you, Ken, if you asked 
her. I saw tonight. I couldn’t help see- 
ing.” 

“ Not because she cares, but to prove she 
can get me. She’d like to wear me, like one 
of those jangling bracelets.” 

“And I have given you back to her. 
That’s almost funny, isn’t it? I, who love 
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you .... Ken, do you hate me, too?” 

“Nina, for God’s sake!” 

“Why not? Why shouldn’t you hate 
me?” 

“Nina — there’s two of me, don’t you 
see? The one who loves you has to fight 
this out. I need you.” 

She reached out, clung to him. “Dar- 
ling, darling; that’s all I ask. It’s my fault. 
I’ve made a terrible mess of things. But 
just go on needing me. As long as you need 
me, I’ll stand by, whatever happens.” . . . 

T)HYL came out the following week end. 

On Sunday the country club gave her a 
luncheon. The Leslies were there. Ken 
was on the board, and, besides, by this 
time Center haven was satisfied that Nina 
and Ken were acting sensibly about Phyl. 
Which made things comfortable for every- 
one and a little disappointing to Aunt 
Charlotte, who had hoped for fireworks. 

Radiant, looking impossibly young, Phyl 
was met with a wealth of flowers cham- 
pagne, toasts, and tributes. 

“ I can’t make a speech,” she said softly, 
“but let me sing my thanks.” She ripped 
off bracelets and rings, poured them in a 
pile on the piano. Her fingers trickled 
along the keys. She sang for the home- 
folks. All they asked she gave them. 

And all the while Phyl’s eyes, the color 
of storm clouds, searched for Ken’s. 

Seated with Nina beside the fireplace, he 
paid no attention at first. Not until, like 
a call to memory, she began to chant 
Moanin’ Lou>. Then he got up and moved 
to the piano, leaning an elbow on it. 

Nina kept her gaze turned from the 
eager octopus eyes of the room. She lis- 
tened blindly. That voice, naked in its 





(Continued from page 31) 


homesteader whose husband was dead and 
who used to tell Mary Barth about getting 
messages from him on a ouija board. 

Uncle Ben was putting his weight on his 
feet and going through a series of vicious 
grunts. “She’s a sweet kid, Mary,” he 
grunted. “Not sweet — exactly — ” 

No, not sweet, Jud thought; more like 
the taste of a wild strawberry that has 
tang and fragrance. 

This was May. Last October he and 
Mary Barth had been washed up. Let the 
dead past bury its dead. Let Mary Barth 
do her own worrying about the Zona mare. 
He yanked his thoughts back to his corn- 
listing and the young gelding he was 
breaking in. 


passion! Phyl was singing for Ken. They 
must all know. As he knew. As Nina 
knew. 

“Moanin’ low — my sweet man is gon-na go. 

When he goes — oh — Lordee! 

He’s the kind of man — needs the kind of 
wo-man like me.” 

A throbbing sigh that trailed away, and 
Phyl’s fingers slipped from the keys. She 
lifted her head, her moist lips still parted. 
Then, without warning, she flung herself 
against Ken and planted her mouth on his. 

Shouts of “Good girl!” “Brava!” and 
wild applause were followed by panicked 
quiet, as Ken unhooked her arms and put 
her from him. He took a handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped the red smear of 
her lips from his. He glanced ruefully at 
the stain, shrugged, dropped the handker- 
chief beside her pile of jewelry. Coolly, 
appraisingly, he stared into the furious 
eyes of his former wife. They stood that 
way a moment. And then his voice cut 
sharply across the quiet: “Stick to singing, 
Phyl! It’s the only thing you do well.” 

He might have hit her and she would 
have winced less. She looked quickly 
around the room. The ridicule that every 
woman who plays to the gallery secretly 
fears rippled through the crowd. Laughter 
hung suspended, waiting for what would 
happen next. 

But Ken did not wait. Unruffled, he 
strolled over to Nina. Only Nina knew the 
truth. That the hand gripping hers was 
shaky; that he had done this as the only 
way to save their marriage from Phyl and 
from his own madness. Phyl would be 
through with him now. They could be- 
long to each other. 


The next evening when he came in from 
listing, Uncle Ben, forlorn and fatigued, 
waited for him. He’d driven to the BrufF 
place, said his little speech about trading 
for a jack, but hadn’t got to first base 
about buying the Zona mare. The mare 
looked starved and wretched of eye, but 
the BrufF boys said she wasn ’t for sale. 

Two days later Jud came in with his 
lister and four horses. It was late and he 
was weary. Uncle Ben called out to him, 
“ I got her — the Zona mare. Howard 
BrufF brought her over. Got her for my 
own price because she’s wire-cut.” 

“Wire-cut?” 

“Yeah. He said she got scared of 
lightning and bolted into the fence. But 
they’re such liars! Most likely one of 
them was whaling her with a rawhide and 
she broke away. The poor wreck of a 
thing. I put her in the small corral.” 

T HE soft peace of dusk and the nice con- 
tentment of a day’s ending were all 
about. Jud pushed into the small corral. 
There stood the Zona mare, high-headed 
and used to being babied. She had lost 
blood from that jagged breast cut till she 
was weak and wavery, her bay hide had no 
luster, her eyes were sunken, bewildered. 
Into Jud’s eyes sudden tears welled, and 
when he went to her and lifted that thin 
lop of mane and put it back where it be- 
longed, and said, “There, there, Zona 
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girl,” his voice was swollen and thick. 

After supper Uncle Ben wrote to Mary 
Barth to tell her about the Zona mare; 
about Jud cauterizing the cut, and pulling 
the flesh together and fastening it with 
clips so that the cut should leave a clean 
scar. 

Five evenings later, across the lamp* 
lighted, oilcloth-covered table, Uncle Ben 
read Mary’s answer to his letter: 

“Poor, poor Zona! I’m sending out 
some cube sugar for her, and apples. And 
I’m sending you a crate of oranges, Uncle 
Ben, and you eat oranges for breakfast in- 
stead of buckwheat cakes and your ar- 
thritis won’t be so bad. I asked a doctor, 
and he said plenty of citrus fruit. If I hadn’t 
spent the money for a dress to wear to the 
Press Club banquet I could send out the 
thirty dollars the BrufF boys sold her for. 
But I’ll start saving again.” 

The Press Club banquet! And she’d 
gone with Clive Connor. She’d given to 
Clive Connor that slow smile which in- 
vited generously, “Come inside where I 
keep my dreams.” Jud’s blood stream 
quickened with retaliative anger. 

So that he put a letter in with Uncle 
Ben’s. He told how he kept Zona in the 
big stall with the window (he didn’t tell 
her that Zona’s poor, thin head twisted 
about till she could look toward the old 
Barth ranch), and how old Matt resented 
her being in the stall he’d always had, and, 
though he kept Matt shut out of the barn, 
he tried to pick a quarrel with her from the 
outside. Then he added: 

You needn’t worry about paying for the 
mare. Don’t suppose you’ll ever have any 
use for her. When her cut is healed, I’ll 
gentle her down for Clara to ride. 

J UD WHITTAKER wakened in the mid- 
dle of the night by that sixth sense which 
ship captains, mothers, and farmers have. 
The dog under his window was stirring 
restlessly. Jud dressed swiftly. 

The wind had blown open the barn door 
and Matt was in the barn trying to crowd 
Zona from the disputed stall. With an im- 
patient whack of hip Jud sent Matt out 
with sulky speed. But, in the crowding 
and pushing, Zona’s scab was broken and 
blood was trickling down her left leg. 

J ud went over the process of cauterizing, 
fastening the hide together with clips, 
salving. The mare was fidgety, her heart 
jumpy with unease. Jud pushed the fore- 
lock back from the white-splashed fore- 
head, said, “Zona, I’ll take you to your 
own home pasture, where you won ’t be so 
hectored. That’s what you’ve been want- 
ing all this time, isn ’t it? ” 

He saddled the buckskin and slowly led 
the mare toward the Barth ranch. (Not a 
farm, by gosh !) The mare didn ’t stay be- 
hind, but jogged along beside him. And a 
ghost rode on Zona’s back, a ghost that 
hummed, and sometimes hooked one knee 
over the saddle, and once got off and broke 
off the ivory and waxen bloom of a soap- 
weed, and held it in her hand. “ It’s a 
chalice, isn’t it, Jud? . . . Drink ye of 
this. This is My sunlight. This is My 
smile. . . 

At the Barth ranch he found himself 
murmuring aloud, “Look, Mary, this is 
good clover here — this leaky tank will hold 
enough for her.” . . . And when he rode 
away he was slow at opening the first gate. 
For here it was that Mary had often come 
for one last good-by. 


At home he tiptoed softly into the 
kitchen. He sat down at Uncle Ben’s desk 
He ’d write Mary about taking Zona to her 
old place. In this mongrel hour that was 
neither night nor dawn all the cluttery, 
petty things that come with day were 
faded away, and all the doubts that be- 
longed to the night were gone, too, and he 
knew only the ache of longing for Mary 
Barth. He wrote: 

Mary beloved: 

I’ll always love you. The mean and in- 
different things I’ve said to you were just 
to cover up my hurt. Even if our life to- 
gether wouldn’t be smooth or taken-for- 
granted, it’s life with you I want, Mary. 

There now ! He ’d never send that letter. 
Not when daylight came and he remem- 
bered that even now she might be Clive 
Connor’s wife. But it relieved something 
tight inside him to put in onto paper. He 
slid it under the spotted blotter and fell 
into relaxed sleep in the chair. . . . 

Y"^\N THE night of June third the flood 
came. It was a dividing line in the 
lives of so many, many people: Before the 
flood. After the flood. . . . The gentle lit- 
tle Republican went on a rampage — that 
little trickle of water about which people 
joked, “They call it the Republican be- 
cause it’s almost dry.” 

The days preceding had been hot, with 
dry, searing winds. The ground was hard 
as a tin pan. Everyone said, “If we’d 
only get a rain.” Early in the evening of 
June third a heavy rain fell. Uncle Ben 
puttered about, worrying because the 
turkey hen wouldn’t cover her young 
turkeys. “ Don ’t seem to have any mother 
instinct,” he grumbled. 

Jud went to bed with the good feeling 
that the drought was broken. It was past 
midnight when he suddenly found himself 
sitting on the edge of the bed groping for 
his shoes. Some horror of nightmare had 
wakened him. No, not a nightmare, for 
Uncle Ben was in the doorway, saying in a 
constricted whisper, “Can you hear that 
roar? Just listen. Hear it?” 

That was the last coherent thing Jud 
remembered. The rest of the night was a 
chaos of roar and swirling water; of mud 
underfoot that weighted down your shoes; 
of hurrying to waken the hired man; of his 
wife screaming because she had a niece 
with four children who lived up the river; 
of trying to save pigs out of the hog lot 
that sloped to the river. And, over all, 
that roaring blackness of water. Uprooted 
trees and posts and bits of buildings in it, 
and always dark somethings that might be 
heads of animals — or could that be an 
arm? — a man’s boot sticking out? 

Uncle Ben was obsessed with trying to 
rescue turkeys from the trees. He tried to 
get to them, he yelled at them, trying to 
scare them down; but they only clung 
there, even when he got a long pole and 
threw it up into the tree like a boy knock- 
ing down apples. Finally Jud had to pick 
up the little man and carry him, kicking 
and fighting like a tantrummy child, back 
to safety. . . . The river kept spreading, 
spreading. Jud thought of his Angus 
cattle in the low meadow. But he was 
helpless. 

At dawn the river was two miles wide. 
It had lapped at the foundations of their 
house, had carried away the lower corral. 
But now the lash was gone from it. Jud 


let the hired man and his wife hitch up the 
wagon and the only two horses on the 
place, and go to see if her folks were safe. 

While Jud stood watching the water re- 
cede, Uncle Ben plucked at his arm. 
“Could you — kind of help me — into — in- 
side — ?” His face was the mottled gray- 
ness of buckwheat batter, his tongue thick. 
Jud carried him into the house, put him in 
bed without undressing him, for he was 
shaking with a hard chill. Jud piled 
blankets on the old man, put hot stove 
lids, hot jugs around him, put tablespoon 
after tablespoon of hot liquid between his 
chattering teeth, before he at last sank 
into an inert coma. 

The very unrealness of the first day was 
numbing. Uncle Ben at the point of 
death. Folks dropping in telling of what 
had happened to this one and that. Hay- 
stacks gone. Every bridge was out. 
Barns gone. Mowing machines and trac- 
tors buried in silt. Hundreds of horses and 
cows gone. Yes, and lives lost. You’ve 
heard of the Luces, who came out from 
Missouri? Three of them were drowned 
when their house was swept away. A little 
girl hung onto a tree all night; she had a 
broken arm and was delirious with horror 
when they rescued her. 

But the next day came the flatness of 
realization. Of desolation. All his pigs 
but five were gone. Every turkey was 
gone. The hired man and his wife had not 
returned. Uncle Ben lay in a weary stupor. 
Jud went on foot to make a hasty survey of 
what stock was in the low pastures. So 
that was his pasture land, that barren, 
pebble-covered, cut-out, tree-strewn waste. 
Out of his 163 head of Angus purebreds he 
located only 21. Of course, he might find 
more. If only he had a saddle horse. If 
only he had someone to leave with Uncle 
Ben. Another thought tugged at him, 
nagged him: He wanted to see about the 
Zona mare. 

'"POWARD evening Herman Goebel and 
Clara stopped in on a neighborly visit. 
Clara had brought him a cinnamon-crumb 
coffee cake. The Goebels, as usual, were 
untouched. (Good night! Doesn’t any- 
thing ever happen to the Goebels?) 

Jud thought that Clara might offer to 
stay with Uncle Ben. But she didn’t. 
When Goebel started his engine Jud said, 
“Can you wait just a minute, Goebel? Till 
I give Uncle Ben his heart medicine? And 
then I ’d like to ride with you as far as the 
Barth place.” 

When he came out Goebel asked, “ Why 
do you go to the Barth place?” 

“ I put a mare there. She’s been barbed- 
wire-cut — pretty wobbly on her pegs when 
I left her there.” 

“I saw that old mare there two days 
ago,” said Herman Goebel. “She’s not 
worth worrying over. She’s all bones. She’ll 
eat up a year’s feed before she fills out.” 

“I know,” said Jud stubbornly. “But 
I’ve been taking care of her — and I’m kind 
of uneasy about her.” That wasn’t it 
exactly. He felt that he wanted the odd 
comfort of the mare; he felt that she was 
waiting for him. 

Clara Goebel meant her words to be 
casual, even coy, but instead they were 
venomous: “Of course, it’s Mary Barth’s 
saddle mare!” 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

He rode in the back seat of the car — a 
neighbor could do no less than take him — 
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but he felt the begrudging coldness of the 
two in the front seat. The creek was 
muddy and had deep holes in it. Herman 
Goebel said, as the water splashed out 
from the car fenders, “ This does no good to 
the ignition wires.” 

He let Jud off at the corner of the Barth 
fence. Jud knew when he said, “Thanks! 
Good-by,” that it was good-by. . . . 

Y ES, Zona was waiting in the pasture. 

Her cut needed dressing. Again, as Jud 
put her lop of mane back in place and 
Zona shoved at his shoulder blade, his 
throat grew thick. “ Well, Zona — will you 
come back and share my desolation?” 

He rode her home slowly, worrying be- 
cause he had left Uncle Ben, worrying be- 
cause the river’s dirty water came as high 
as her breast cut. Once, taking a short cut 
across a field, Zona stepped into a slough 
and sank in up to her withers, and for a 
few moments both man and beast struggled 
in desperate panic for footing — for life — 
before, weak-kneed and shaking, they went 
on. Jud rather dwelt on that narrow es- 
cape, because it took his mind off the 
awful despair that lay in wait for him. 

At home he fixed Uncle Ben fresh coffee, 
coaxed him to eat a few mouthfuls of egg. 
He took a long time to dose Zona’s wound. 
Darkness and an awful let-downness and 
desolation came over him. A skimpy 
moon came out. 

His dog set up a furor of barking. In the 
darkness Jud could see the moving bulk of 
black beasts. They were his black Angus 
cattle. He stood staring at the driver on a 
horse that had been in mud up to its belly. 
Mary Barth was in the saddle, and she was 
muddied and mussed. “Good night! This 
horse rides like an elephant, but it was the 
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(Continued from page 34) 


slid his hand down her arm. She was 
trembling. 

It had been pretty swell after that. 
Until she began to talk about leaving col- 
lege. She didn’t want a degree, anyway. 
She wanted a little white house and Jim- 
mie. She was too eager, and too sure. She 
was so possessive, too; Jimmie began to 
feel like an animal struggling in a snare. 
And last night she had actually talked 
about settling everything! 

“I told Rusty not to call me up any 
more,” she said. “He might as well know. 
It wouldn’t be fair to deceive him.” 

“Great heavens! What did you say?” 

“ I just told him our engagement was all 
a mistake.” 

So the retreat was beginning. Jimmie 
shivered as the icy water sluiced down his 
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only one I could get. I’ve got sixty-two 
head here. Three of them are lame. How 
many did you lose altogether?” 

Jud stared stupidly, incapable of sub- 
tracting 21 from 163. 

“Mary Barth, where did you come 
from?” 

She slid from the saddle and pushed 
back her hair with a cross gesture. “Oh, 
gosh, J ud ! Make some coffee, will you? I 
flew down with Clive Connor to get a 
story on the flood. I wrote up that poor 
little kid who hung in a tree all night — God 
love her, she liked my green beads and I 
put them on her. We landed down there 
where the new forty-thousand-dollar bridge 
is out. I counted eight of your black stuff 
dead in the mud and debris. They’ve 
started a sort of general roundup of flood 
stock down there. Dad always told you 
you should slap a brand on your Angus 
blacks. If I hadn’t been there — why, it 
was surprising how many people had lost 
black critters.” She laughed with relish. 
“I had a fight with Howard Bruff and 
took two away from h m.” 

“ Is Clive Connor waiting for you to fly 
back with him?” 

“ No. I had a fight with him, too. About 
bringing your cattle back and the old 
woman homesteader’s milk cow. The im- 
portant thing to Clive was to get his stories 
in — but what the heck! I couldn ’t rest till 
I got these cattle back where they be- 
longed. I guess I’m more of a hayseed 
than I am a writer. I had to bring your 
cattle home, Jud.” 

Jud said, “Mary, I’ve been reading 
Clive Connor’s stuff lately, and Uncle Ben 
goes around quoting it. He’s brilliant. 
He ’ll go a long way.” 

“ Yes, he will,” she said slowly. “ But he 
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doesn ’t really live — he just writes. And I 
want to live. Don ’t you see? — I ’d rather 
be in the flood and suffer from it than just 
to fly over it in a plane and hunt up all the 
descriptive adjectives and write about it. 
Why, even at a funeral of someone he 
loves, he doesn’t feel grief; he only thinks 
of words to describe it.” 

She saw Zona then, and stumbled on 
muddy shoes to her; she hunkered down 
and ran careful fingers around the cut 
dabbed over with white salve. 

Jud went on: “Mary, all I’ve got left 
here you could hold in one hand. It’ll take 
ten years to get back.” 

S HE lifted her face, and he saw that she 
was sobbing and that she was angry be- 
cause she was. She berated him: “Jud, 
why didn’t you ever tell me before that 
you felt that way about me? I thought 
that you thought old touch-me-not Clara 
would make a better wife for you. It was 
just this morning when I got your letter 
and you called me Mary beloved — ” 

“My — letter?” he repeated. . . . And 
then he knew just what had happened. 
Uncle Ben had found it and put it in with 
his. But he knew a great, welling thank- 
fulness that Mary had seen it. 

Mary was still scolding and sobbing to- 
gether. “ I’m going to stay here with you 
and Uncle Ben. I can write here just as 
well as I can up there — yes, better; be- 
cause I ’ll be living. Some day I ’ll be a 
great writer — and lots of days I ’ll forget to 
churn, and I’ll fight with you and Uncle 
Ben — ” 

J ud Whittaker took her in his arms, and 
felt the honesty, the hard-breathingness of 
her — all the Mary Barth he had hungered 
for. “And we’ll love it,” he said. 


back. He felt flat, stale. His head ached. 
He dressed, poured himself a drink, looked 
at himself in the mirror. His face looked 
drawn tired. He saw a pinch of gray in his 
crisp hair. Wrinkled, etched lines around 
the blue eyes deepened the shadow from 
nose to mouth. It was the wretched light; 
he jerked the shade higher. His belt was 
in the last notch. 

What a day; what a mess ! And he really 
had to drop in at the office — Bill wanted 
him to plead the Price case. Poor old Bill ; 
wife and three kids sick with measles, and 
the cook gone. That was marriage for you. 

He dropped in at the office, fortified by a 
couple of fried eggs and three cups of coffee. 

“It’s eleven,” said Bill. “I was just 
going to call you.” 

“ I overslept. Late last night.” 

“ I was up late too” — Bill spoke dryly — 
“with the kids.” 

J immie shivered. “ How do you stand it? ” 

Bill laughed. “Oh, well, they aren’t sick 
all the time.” 

As soon as Bill had gone Jimmie reached 
idly for the phone. “Marta? How about 
the club dance tonight? ” 

Marta hesitated. “Why — what’s the 
matter with your own date? ” 

“ I’m just trying to make it, with you.” 

“ I was going with Alan” — she was 
doubtful — “but I think he’s been called to 
Richmond.” 

“I’ll be around.” He felt definitely 


better. Marta wouldn’t be demanding. 
He wanted to see her. He wanted to be 
with a woman who had some intelligence, 
charm, character. A woman you didn’t 
have to play up to every minute, a woman 
who — well, he wanted to be with Marta. 
He yawned, riffled through the brief for the 
case, ignored the facts, decided to concen- 
trate on an appeal to the jury to protect 
the ideals of Southern life, God bless it. 
God bless Virginia, Mother of Presidents — 
maybe he ought to look up how many 
presidents — no, they’d not need it. . . . 

AT NOON he tried to get rid of the flat 
feeling by a cocktail. Haze hung over 
the town; the mountains were dark and 
quiet. 

It was the business of ending things 
quietly with Elaine that troubled him. He 
decided to make it a quick, clean break, 
leave out some of the nicer touches, like 
the last gardenias and the wistful note. 
Get it done with. He was sick of this sort 
of thing. 

Rounding the corner, he almost ran into 
a group of college girls. They wore bright 
jackets, soft bright hats, and swing skirts; 
they were laughing, absorbed. But one of 
them gave a little cry, flung herself from 
the group, and ran to him. “Jimmie! Oh, 
Jimmie, how marvelous to see you!” 
Parted lips and eager, soft eyes and breath- 
less voice — Elaine was radiant. 
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“What will people think,” he asked 
lightly, “if you run after me in public?” 

This was too subtle for her, of course. 
She said, “I couldn’t have gone through a 
whole day without seeing you.” 

Oh, hell! he thought. “Where are you 
going? ” 

“ I was going to the movies,” she said. 
“ But not if — ” 

“I’m working,” he said hastily. “Just 
after a man now.” 

Her face went white. “Don’t be cross, 
Jimmie. I won’t keep you a minute.” 

She left him, walking with her head bent. 
She must have told the girls she would stay 
with him; they had gone on and she had to 
run to catch up with them. They would 
kid her. Jimmie felt angry at her, at the 
girls, at himself. What could he do? He 
couldn’t marry this child, just to keep her 
feelings from being hurt. She ought not to 
act the way she did. . . . 

H E CALLED for Marta. She wasn’t 
ready. Her mother had had a bad day. 
Jimmie waited in the living-room. A pile of 
play scripts lay on the rosewood desk. 
Marta’s notes were clipped to the top one; 
she had fine, slanting handwriting. Jimmie 
opened the play, ran his eyes idly down the 
dramatis personae. It would be good to be 
in a play again. There was his part — Ralph 
Craigill, young, handsome, in love with 
Louise. Louise Lawrence, young society 
girl — that was Marta, of course. Let’s see 
— Louise was nineteen; he would be just 
twenty. He skipped over the other parts — 
the girl’s father and mother, strong char- 
acter parts, the other man, steady, reli- 
able, a barrister. Servants — officers — 
Marta said, “I’m ready now.” She 
came in, wearing a dress she had worn in 
the last play; Marta didn’t have much 
money. The dress was garnet-colored, soft 
and full, with a belt of linked metal. 

“Mother’s asleep now,” she said, “but 
I mustn’t be late.” 

Jimmie said impatiently, “Marta, you 
ought to have a nurse.” 

“ I do pretty well.” 

Her square, firm hand rested briefly in 
his as he helped her into the car. “But 
you’re so tied down!” Jimmie fretted. 

Marta settled back, moonlight on her 
hair. “She’s my own mother,” she said. 

She didn’t ask any questions about 
Elaine. He didn’t have to explain what a 
hard time he had, or how unreasonable 
Elaine had become, or how he wished every 
girl didn’t go after a man to marry him. 
If a woman fell for a man, she couldn’t 
rest until she had him, tied for life. 

The old crowd was at the club; it was all 
the same as usual. He meant to call Elaine 
at nine, just to keep her from getting too 
upset, but at nine he was doing a rumba he 
liked. Nine-thirty would do just as well. 
But at nine-thirty he was bringing a cock- 
tail to Marta, and the phone was a long 
way from the bar. He was dancing with 
Marta at eleven when he heard the com- 
motion at the end of the hall. 

Marta, facing that way, said quickly, 
“Jim, it’s Elaine. You didn’t, by any 
chance, stand her up tonight?” 

The music stopped. He saw Elaine in 
the doorway, eyes widening, face deathly 
white. Before he could move, she had 
crossed to him, and her clear young voice 
was clearly audible to everybody. “So 
this is what you meant,” she said. 

There was an instant of terrible silence. 


Elaine lifted her head. “Why didn’t 
you say it if you were tired of me? ” Scorn 
and anger and tears were all in her voice. 

Jimmie said, “I meant to call you.” 

Elaine said, “Rusty told me you’d be 
here with another girl. I wouldn’t believe 
him — and he was right all the time!” 

Marta spoke quietly: “I’ll have to 
apologize. I called Jimmie up and asked 
him if he could run me out here.” She 
reached for Elaine’s trembling hand. 
“Come on, my dear; we’ll get stepped on 
if we talk in the middle of the dance floor.” 

Elaine came, still dazed with shock. As 
they stepped on the veranda J immie heard 
the stir of voices behind them; talk was 
beginning already. As the door closed, a 
dark, huddled figure rose from the steps. 

Elaine gasped, “Rusty — you came!” 

“I told you,” said Rusty in a harsh 
voice. “I told you.” 

Marta said gently, “Good evening, 
Rusty.” 

Jimmie said stiffly, “I’m afraid this is 
all over my head. I had no idea — ” 

Rusty’s voice shook with anger. “You 
wouldn’t have.” He stepped closer. 
“You took my girl away from me. And 
then you played around with her until you 
got tired of her, didn’t you? And then you 
thought you’d walk out, didn’t you?” 

Jimmie said furiously, “If I have any 
explanations to make, I’ll make them to 
Elaine. This is hardly the time — ” 

“Yes, you’ll explain,” Rusty said bit- 
terly, “the way you always do. You’ll 
let her down easy. Like tonight, you just 
happened to be here with somebody else 
when you had promised to bring her.” 

Marta said, “Rusty, you must be sen- 
sible.” 

He turned on her then: “You always 
stick up for him, don’t you? Every time 
he gets in a mess. Well, this time is dif- 
ferent. Because this is the first time he’s 
picked a girl whose man stuck. But I — ” 
His voice broke. “ I’m crazy about her, no 
matter what she does to me!” 

J IMMIE, thoroughly enraged, forgot to 
be tactful. “Oh, go away,” he said 
wearily. “ I’ve had enough of this scene.” 

Rusty said wildly, “It’s the same old 
story ! The whole town knows it. But this 
time it’s got a different ending!” And he 
swung the whole weight of his hard young 
body at Jimmie. 

Jimmie twisted aside, slipped, stumbled 
against the railing. There was the sound 
of rotten boards ripping, the railing gave 
way, and Jimmie plunged down into the 
rosebushes below. 

Elaine screamed, and people poured 
from the dance hall. Marta did two things 
at once. She pushed Elaine toward Rusty 
and said, “Go home, both of you!” and 
stepped forward to shield Jimmie. “Are 
you hurt?” she asked. 

Jimmie got up the steps, scratched and 
bleeding. His eyes flicked over the crowd. 
“It wasn’t Troy falling,” he said lacon- 
ically. “It was just the fall of a barrister.” 
He wiped the blood from his face. “I 
leaned on the railing,” he explained casu- 
ally, “and the railing couldn’t take it. 
Come on in. Let’s all have a drink.” 

Over cocktails he grinned at Marta rue- 
fully. “ I look damaged? ” 

“ I’m afraid you’ll have a black eye.” 
He said soberly, “I’m sorry you got 
dragged into this. Pretty childish.” 

Marta fished for her cherry. “Well” — 
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she was grave — “as long as you play with 
children — ” The words trailed away. 

Jimmie finished his drink. He was 
angry, humiliated beyond words. Knocked 
off the club porch by a high-school kid. 
It sounded worse the more you thought of 
it. It might easily have been the talk of 
the town, and he, himself, ridiculous. Sally 
Jane would love a chance to make him 
out a figure of fun. If it hadn’t been for 
Marta — well, he never wanted to see 
Elaine or Rusty again, that was certain. 
And he didn’t want to remember that 
moment when he felt guilty, facing the 
boy’s white anger. 

Marta was very quiet on the way home. 
At the gate she said, “ Don’t come in. It’s 
late.” She made a little gesture of farewell. 

Jimmie caught her hand. He said, 
“Marta, you’re — pretty swell.” Then he 
kissed her, finding her mouth unexpectedly 
yielding and sweet. 

She drew away almost immediately, 
looking up with a half-smile, but with 
something sad about her eyes. “Oh, Jim- 
mie,” she said, “if only — ” Then she went 
in, without looking back. 

He was tireder than he had ever been. 
The whole affair was theatric and silly. 
Looking back, the things he had said to 
Elaine no longer seemed glowing and ro- 
mantic; all that stuff about the lily maid — 
to an empty-headed little thing with 
neither pride nor dignity. He got to bed, 
but couldn’t sleep. He wished Marta had 
let him come in. He wanted to talk to her. 
He wanted her serenity, steadfastness. He 
had better send her gardenias in the morn- 
ing as an apology for a rotten evening. . . . 

r T'HE morning paper took his mind off 
flowers. He had made the headlines. 
Rising young attorney takes a fall, said the 
reporter whimsically. Last night at Lake- 
wood Country Club — his eyes raced down 
the column — rejoice to report injuries 
slight, unless possible heart complications 
develop — Who would — ? Sally Jane, of 
course; it was her idea of sport. He 
crumpled the paper up and ordered his 
breakfast sent up to the apartment. 

His face was bruised. Pretty sight to 
take to court to plead that case with. 
Somebody would know the truth about 
last night; somebody always did in a small 
town. 

The case went badly. There was a ripple 
of laughter as he came in court. It an- 
gered him, and he got off on the wrong 
tone with the jury. He lost the case. When 
noon came he left court and drove to 
Marta’s. She was in the kitchen with a 
pink apron tied around her slim waist. 

“Cook’s got the mizry,” she explained. 
“Want some fried chicken?” 

Jimmie sat at the kitchen table eating 
golden-crisp breast of chicken and drinking 
Marta’s clear, strong coffee. He told her 
about the case, and it was good to sit there 
in the sun-filled kitchen and tell her what 
a flop he had made of it. It eased him. 

“Let’s take a drive up the mountain,” 
he suggested. 

“I’ve got to work,” said Marta. “I 
spent the whole morning with the casting 
committee. Now I’ve got to meet the 
property chairman.” 

“Oh, yes, the play.” Jimmie lit a ciga- 
rette and sat back, grinning. “ Well, 
where’s my part? ” 

Marta came over and leaned on the 
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table and looked gravely down at him. 
“Jimmie,” she said gently, “I don’t know 
whether you will take this part or not.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“Nothing’s wrong with it. It’s a grand 
part. But it’s not — it’s not the kind of 
part you usually play.” 

He laughed. “Do I seduce the gal?” 

“No,” said Marta. “You see, you 
aren’t the young lover ; you’re — the father.” 
She went on hastily, two spots of color in 
her cheeks, “ It’s really the best part in the 
play; the whole action turns on the love 
between the father and mother — ” 

Jimmie said incredulously, “The fa- 
ther?” 

Marta pressed her hands on the table 
and said steadily, “The casting committee 
felt the young lover might be played by — 
by one of the younger members. You see, 
the boy is only twenty, and it seemed — ” 

TLJE CRUSHED out his cigarette. “ Let- 
-*■ ting me down easy, eh? Well, as a 
matter of fact, I won’t have time to be in 
the new production, anyway.” 

Marta said in a low voice, “ 1 was afraid 
you’d feel like that. I’m — sorry, Jimmie.” 

He laughed lightly. “Naturally, I don’t 
care what part I have. But I’ve got some 
special work coming along — and the time 
it takes — ” He made a business of con- 
sulting his watch, giving a start. “I’ve 
got to run. Thank you for the lunch.” 

Marta stood quietly at the table as he 
left. She said nothing. So they were put- 
ting him on the shelf, were they? Amateur 
dramatics — he jerked the gear. The car 
roared down the street. Not young 
enough — not young enough — why, it was 
his part! He had played the young lover 
for five years. He knew all the tricks, he 
always carried the play l So they wanted 
someone else, did they? 

He set his lips grimly. He mustn’t get 
upset over such a trivial thing. A Little 
Theater play — what did that amount to? 

His head ached again; he wouldn’t go 
back to the office. He was stiff from the 
fall. He drove aimlessly toward the moun- 
tains, stopped for a drink at the edge of 
town. Toward dusk he started back. 

And Marta — putting him on the shelf — 
His foot came hard on the accelerator. He 
slowed for the crossing, and saw the high- 
school playing field across the road. The 
team was out, just leaving the field. A 
group of girls stood on the side lines. The 
tallest player called something, and a girl 
detached herself from the group and went 
over. They walked slowly toward the 
lighted building, Elaine and Rusty. 

Jimmie drove past. So they’d made it 
up. And Sally Jane was going to marry 
Guy Proctor, at the bank. Even the little 
secretary had a ring now. All the brief, 
romantic episodes were over. And his life 
was empty as a deserted barn. He stopped 
at a restaurant for dinner. Bill was there, 
eating a roast-beef sandwich. Bill hailed 
him: “Hello, Jim! Come on over!” 

Jimmie sat down. “What’s the news?” 

Bill laughed. “Swell,” he said. “They’re 
all back to normal and the new cook’s 
coming in the morning. This is my last 
night as a lone man. Do I feel on top of 
the world?” 

Jimmie ordered a steak. 

“You know, I was so scared,” confided 
Bill. “I kept worrying about Marge. 
With an older person, they say it’s serious. 

«{• lit «J» 
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You know, I couldn’t get on if — well, let 
me buy you a drink!” 

Jimmie had a drink. Bill went off hap- 
pily. Jimmie sat on a while, listening 
drearily to the mechanical piano. Then he 
rode around a while. 

Something was the matter with him. 
He couldn’t shake himself free of this 
blackness. Nothing to look forward to, 
nothing he was responsible for — well, he 
had always wanted freedom. It was just 
this affair at the club that gave him such a 
defeated feeling. 

And they wanted some younger man for 
the lover — There were lights on at the 
Little Theater. They would be reading 
the parts tonight, somebody else reading 
his lines to Marta, the cast sitting around 
smoking and talking. 

No harm to look in; nobody would see 
him if he used the side entrance. He 
couldn’t resist it; he dimmed the car lights 
and moved quietly down the alley. The 
auditorium was dim, and the smell of 
grease paint and cigarette smoke hung 
heavy in the air. The lights were on, the 
blue gelatin flood cast a pale blue glow 
over the stage. 

Marta was giving out the lines. 

“Well, look, Marta; you’re playing 
Louise, aren’t you?” asked somebody. 

Marta laughed. “Heavens, no, Sally! 
I’m too old. No more ingenue parts for 
me. I ’m going to play the mother. Here — 
you’re still the wicked siren — you come in 
on page fifteen.” 

Jimmie stopped short. Marta — playing 
an older part — Marta as the mother — 
taking a character part and not minding 
it — but that was exactly like Marta. 
Marta wasn’t afraid of losing glamour — 
she was steady and serene — there was no- 
body like her. His hands were shaking. 
But they were still talking up front. 

“Somebody’s missing — who’s going to 
be opposite you, Marta?” 

Marta said wistfully, “Well, I had 
hoped — I asked Jimmie — ” 

J IMMIE strolled down the aisle. “Well, 
here I am!” he called. “Am I late?” 
Marta said, “Oh, Jimmie — you did 
come!” Her eyes were shining; her hand 
trembled, too, as she gave him his part. 
Under the blue flood he looked at her as if 
he had never really seen her before. 

“Snap out of it,” somebody laughed. 
“ Let’s get going. My wife wants me in by 
midnight.” 

Jimmie and Marta weren’t on in the 
first scene. They stood backstage in the 
half darkness, with old scenery, broken 
chairs, paint, and boards around them. 

Jimmie said unsteadily, “Marta — ” 
There weren’t any fine, romantic phrases. 
“ Marta — you wouldn’t — marry me, would 
you?” 

Marta said, “ I thought you didn’t want 
to get married. That’s what you’ve been 
afraid of always.” 

Jimmy said humbly, “Maybe you could 
sort of overlook what a fool I’ve been. 
You see, I — love you, Marta.” 

There was just enough light to see her 
shadowy smile. She said, “Oh, Jimmie, it 
took you such a long time — you know, I 
really think this calls for a celebration!” 

“ Hey, you two — where are yoq? You’re 
missing your cues!” 

“We’re practicing our new roles,” re- 
torted Jimmie, and he kissed her again. 
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the whole crowd in the hall were yelling 
Sledge’s name. Like sheep. And Sledge 
grinned and thanked them with a wave of 
his hand. 

The other offices didn’t mean much. 
Sledge finished his last pretzel while the 
nominations were being made. The meet- 
ing was closed, and Sledge walked to the 
door. The sand hogs crowded around him 
and followed him to the subway station. 
They were his friends. Most of them. 
Morgan whispered, “You’ll get yours, 
Sledge.” A miner took a punch at Morgan, 
but Brubacher stopped the fight. Sledge 
said good-by and headed for the turnstile 
with a nickel in his hand. A tough-looking 
fellow shouldered him out of the way. 

“In a hurry?” said the tough-looking 
fellow. 

“No,” said Sledge. He walked down the 
stairs to the platform. Usually he stood 
near the edge to see the lights of the in- 
coming train. This evening he stood in the 
center, well back from the edge. The fel- 
low who had pushed him was only a few 
steps away. 

W THEN the train pounded into the sta- 
* * tion, Sledge slipped one arm around a 
pillar. Just in case. But nothing happened 
and he felt ashamed. It was as though he 
had run up the cellar stairs. He wouldn’t 
do that again. He walked into the train 
and found a seat. T wo men across the aisle 
stared at him. One said something to the 
other. Sledge remembered then he hadn’t 
bought a newspaper. He wished he had. 

The train slowed to stop at a station. 
The doors opened and a little fellow came 
into the car. He glanced up and down, 
then walked over to Sledge. “How about 
movin’ over, feller?” he said. 

Sledge looked up. He didn’t like that 
guy’s face. Nasty-looking. Just like the 
pictures in the newspapers — gangster pic- 


tures. He might have come through from 
another car when the train stopped. 
Sledge moved over, and the little guy 
stepped on his foot. Sledge didn’t say any- 
thing. 

'"PHERE were three men standing on the 
car platform. Sometimes they looked 
at Sledge. He thought one pointed to him. 
Might be imagination, though. Funny 
how a man gets to thinking. But Sledge 
wasn’t a fool. The elections were due in a 
week and if those crooks wanted Dan Mor- 
gan to win they’d have to get Sledge before 
election. The sooner the better. That 
would throw a scare into Martin Flynn and 
the other old-timers. They’d soften up if 
Sledge got his. They had kids, too. 

That made it bad. Kids. A fellow didn’t 
really have a right to take chances when 
there were kids. Right now, for instance, 
if anything happened to Sledge, Helen and 
Marie might get tossed into a home. Per- 
haps Sarah couldn’t support them. There 
was nothing much she could do but house- 
work — office cleaning, maybe. Not that 
Sarah would kick. She’d offered to go out 
and do day’s work if Sledge would quit 
digging tunnels. She was afraid of his 
trade, but of course she knew a sand hog 
just sort of kept going until he got too old 
to work in the tunnels. Or maybe got 
killed. 

Those three fellows on the car platform 
were still looking at him. There were seats 
in the car but they hadn’t come in to sit 
down. Just stood there and looked. Some- 
times one would grin and say a few words 
quietly. There was a bulge on the tall one’s 
hip. But Sledge had read that gunmen 
carried their guns in shoulder holsters 
nowadays. 

Guns. Sledge didn’t know much about 
guns. Never had one in his hand. During 
the war the government had kept him 
building tunnels. Maybe those guys on 
the platform had learned to handle guns 
during the war. Sledge didn’t know. He 
looked at them. They might be gunmen. 
They might be anything. That was the 
trouble with this whole setup. You 
couldn’t tell who was going to get you. 
Sledge wished he’d asked a few questions 
before he offered to get this scuttle of coal. 

The train rolled to a stop at the last sta- 
tion. Sledge didn’t get up until the doors 
had been open for a minute. Still those 
three fellows were waiting on the platform. 
He turned and walked to the other door. 
It was quite a way from the station steps. 
Sledge walked slowly. But those three fel- 
lows walked slowly, too. They followed 
him to the street, and Sledge noticed they 
looked around as though the neighborhood 
weren’t familiar. 

It was a half-mile to Sledge Donovan’s 
house. A little frame place on Willow 
Street. He had to walk along Edmons 
Avenue to get to Willow. Edmons Avenue 
had lights. Sledge put his hands in his coat 
pockets and started to hoof it. His head 
was bent forward and his shoulders drooped. 
He tried to figure things out as he walked. 
It didn’t work. Everything was jumbled 
up. Sledge thought he heard footsteps be- 
hind him. He listened. He wasn’t sure. 
Then he turned and looked. Those three 
fellows weren’t there. They might have 
circled the block, but Sledge didn’t think 
they had. He quickened his steps and 
turned into Willow Street. No lights here. 
That was why Sarah had picked Willow 
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Street when they’d saved enough to make 
a down payment on a house. It was like 
the country. Trees in the front lawns and 
everything. No trucks ot cars to hurt 
Helen and Marie if they got past the gate. 

Sledge would have to fix that gate before 
long. Helen was big enough to open the 
latch. He’d have to think up some gadget 
to fool her, otherwise she might run down 
the road and go into that vacant lot over 
there on the left. Tin cans and things in 
there. Tall grass, too. A man could hide in 
that grass and pick off anyone who went 
by. Sledge was glad when he got past the 
lot. He was almost home now. Almost. 

A man certainly does get silly notions 
when he’s been threatened. Sledge had 
walked this road a thousand times. A 
thousand nights. Darker nights than this. 
He’d never noticed how quiet it was. Or, 
if he had, he was glad. But not now. 
Sledge wished Dick Richardson was out 
walking tonight. Dick was a cop who lived 
next door. Nice fellow, too. He bragged a 
lot about his Peggy, a four-year-old, but 
that was natural. Nice youngster, Peggy. 
Not half as bright as Marie or Helen. 
Nowhere near as bright. But nice. 

O NLY a few more steps now and he’d be 
home. It would be good to hear the 
front door slam shut behind him. To hear 
the latch click. It reminded Sledge again 
of the times he’d been sent to the cellar for 
a scuttle of coal. Those were certainly 
scary trips. The light from the kitchen 
didn’t reach past the bottom of the stairs. 
Then he had to walk in darkness to the gas 
jet and strike a match. Sledge remembered 
the yellow flame with the blue center. It 
was lopsided and made shadows that 
looked like men. When he pushed the 
shovel into the coal some of the lumps 
rolled down and banged against the wooden 
sides of the bin. And when the scuttle was 
full the worst part of the trip was still be- 
fore him. Then he had to put out the gas 
and walk in darkness to the stairs. Walk 
very slowly because he was afraid and 
knew he was afraid. But when the latch of 
the kitchen door clicked behind him he was 
safe. It held back the noises and kept the 
shadows down in the darkness where they 
belonged. Nothing to worry about then 
until he had to go after more coal. Time 
enough to think of that when the scuttle 
was empty. 

Sledge was frightened now. No use fool- 
ing himself. He was walking slowly be- 
cause he was frightened. Dragging his 
steps because he wanted to run. And he 
hadn’t looked behind him because he 
wanted to look. Sledge always did things 
like that. Always got stubborn when he 
was afraid. Fought himself. Hard. He 
wouldn’t look back. But there was a car in 
the street now. He was sure of it. He 
heard the wheels grinding across the ashes 
Mr. Bethson had spread in front of his 
home — the corner house. Half a block 
back. There was a car there. He had to 
turn now. 

He looked along the street and saw a 
taxi. It was coming toward him. That 
didn’t make sense. Who’d use a taxi on 
Willow Street? Not Dick Richardson, un- 
less it was raining and it was payday. It 
wasn’t payday. It wasn’t raining, either. 
And no one lived farther down Willow 
Street. Sledge Donovan’s house was the 
last on the street. Still the taxi kept com- 
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ing. Sledge saw a man looking from the 
window. There were others with him. Not 
the same three who had been standing on 
the train platform. Sledge had never seen 
these men before. But Sledge knew they 
were following him. They were going to 
get him. 

He wanted to run to the house. Started 
to, in fact. Then he stopped. If he knocked 
on the door Sarah would open it. Marie 
and Helen might be with her. It was late 
but they might be up. All three of them in 
the light of the hall. If there was shooting 
they’d get hurt. No — Sledge couldn’t go 
to the house. He couldn’t get to Dick 
Richardson’s house, either. Dick had a 
gun, of course. But he wouldn’t have it in 
his hand when he came to answer the door- 
bell. He was a good guy, though. He’d 
try to help Sledge and he’d get hurt, too. 

The taxi pulled ahead and stopped. The 
door opened and they got out. All three of 
them. They were big. Bigger than Sledge 
had expected. And as they came toward 
him he felt very helpless. Here they were. 
They were going to give it to him. They’d 
promised he’d get it, and now they were 
here to make good. 

Sledge set his feet. His legs were weak. 
His stomach was all watery. He’d fought a 
hundred fights in the tunnel. He’d fought 
heavy-chested muckers who were mad 
with drink. But they were men with 
names. Now he was up against gangsters. 
These men had no names. These men were 
they. And they were coming closer all the 
time. Just as the river had done one day in 
the tunnel. Sledge had fought it then. 
He’d stood with others of his gang and 
fought it with planks and shovels until it 
swirled about his hips. Some had run. But 
not Sledge. He’d fought like a fool. And at 
length, when there was nothing more to 
do, nothing with which to fight, he’d lifted 
his sledgehammer and thrown it at the on- 
coming river. 

“Think you’re scarin’ someone?” he’d 
cried. And others had heard him as they 
ran. They’d told the story. When a rescue 
gang took Sledge from the flooded tunnel 
he had come out with a new name — 
Sledgehammer Donovan. 

r T'HE name didn’t fit him at all. Sledge 
was a little fellow. He felt like a midget 
when he looked at these big guys. He 
didn’t say anything. Just waited. One 
took a piece of iron pipe from a hip pocket. 
Sledge thought it was pipe. It might have 
been a blackjack. Another was fitting 
something over his knuckles. The third 
had a gun; he nodded to the others. “Get 
started,” he said. 

They moved in. Sledge was standing 
flat-footed. His arms were down. His 
stomach kept pulling tight. The first one 
swung, and Sledge ducked. And again the 
same stubbornness came to him that had 
made him wait to fill a coal scuttle in a 
dark cellar, that had made him throw a 
sledge at a flooding river. It came into his 
arms. Into his chest. It pulled his chin 
down and started his hands working. One 
hard fist connected. It slammed against a 
man’s nose, and bone splintered. Blood 
splashed on Sledge’s coat sleeve. He looked 
at it. It was on his knuckles, too. The 
man with the gun lifted his hand. 

“Think you’re scarin’ someone?” said 
Sledge. 

He swung again, and felt his knuckles 
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meet flesh. He stepped forward and put 
the weight of his thin back into the next 
punch — rolled his shoulders with the whip- 
like swing of the miner with a sledge. He 
heard a man yell. Saw him go down. Then 
something slammed against - Sledge’s ear, 
and blackness came. Pain came with it. 
But soon this faded. The blackness swal- 
lowed the pain. It swallowed Sledge Dono- 
van. It swallowed everything. 

T_TE MUST have stayed in it for quite 
some time. Every so often he’d try to 
fight his way clear. Once he thought he 
saw Sarah looking down at him. Then 
there were doctors. Sledge knew they were 
doctors. They were all dressed in white. 
He was on a bed that hinged in the middle 
and propped his feet high. The walls were 
gray and so was the ceiling. That meant 
his eyes were all right. Finally he pushed 
the blackness away. 

“Easy, Donovan. Don’t try to move.” 

Sledge rolled his eyes and found a doctor 
at his side. He was all in white. 

“Will I get better?” asked Sledge. 

“I think so,” said the doctor. And he 
chuckled. “You sand hogs certainly die 
hard. I’ve had to set half the bones in your 
body, old-timer.” 

A nurse came and whispered to the doc- 
tor. He looked at Sledge. Squinted one 
eye. Nodded. The nurse went out and 
came in again with Martin Flynn and Tom 
Brubacher. 

“Only about two minutes,” said the doc- 
tor. 

Brubacher nodded, and looked at Sledge. 
“Are you hurt bad, Sledge?” he asked. 

“Pretty bad,” said Sledge. “What day 
is it?” 

“Monday.” 

“This Monday or next Monday?” 

“ You’ve been here almost a week,” said 
Brubacher. 

“Then election’s tomorrow?” 

“Yes. But we’ll withdraw your name, 
Sledge. We’re not going to let them kill 
you.” 

“Tom’s right,” added Martin Flynn. 
“They can have the union. We’ll with- 
draw your name.” 

Sledge tried to sit up. He couldn’t. 
Everything started to hurt when he moved. 

“Easy, Donovan,” said the doctor. 

Sledge waved him aside and turned 
toward Martin, even though everything 
hurt. “You ain’t going to do any such 
thing,” he said slowly. “You tell the men 
to elect me, Martin. Do like I ask you. 
And tell Bill Johnston there won’t be any 
strikes — not while I’m delegate. Tell 
Continental, too. Tell ’em all.” 

“Maybe you’ll get hurt again,” said 
Martin. 

“Maybe I will,” said Sledge. “But 
someone’s got to go down and get coal.” 
His voice was tired and not very strong. 
“ Even if it’s dark down there and full of 
shadows — someone’s got to get coal.” 

The doctor motioned to Tom Brubacher 
and Martin Flynn. “You’ll have to leave 
now,” he said quietly. “Too much excite- 
ment. 1 ’m afraid it’s made him delirious.” 

The sand hogs left the room and Sledge 
leaned back against the pillows. He’d 
heard what the doctor said. Darn’ fool! 
He wasn’t delirious. Nowhere near it. 
Common sense should tell a man that some- 
one had to keep filling the scuttle. Other- 
wise the fire would go out. 
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AGAINST CAPITALISM 


( Continued from page 27) 


people I know. During political campaigns 
she works actively for the Republican 
Party. She has been against nearly all the 
activities and proposals of the New Deal, 
sending letters and telegrams to congress- 
men and senators and circulating mass 
appeals. Certainly she is no Socialist. 

“Then you don’t consider yourself a 
good Christian?” I asked her. (She is 
active in the Episcopal Church.) 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Some- 
times I wonder,” she said. 

H ERE surely was something new. 

Twenty years ago, even ten years ago, 
such a woman would have had no doubt 
that she was a Christian. But now, be- 
cause she could not be a Socialist, she won- 
dered about it. The test of Christianity 
had changed in her church. 

1 have heard her rector preach several 
times. The last time I heard him, his sub- 
ject was, “The Kingdom of God on 
Earth,” and he quoted a bishop of his 
church as saying: 

“There is small chance to nourish a true 
Christian life for those ground under the 
wheel of modern industrialism, or for those 
who must go out to slaughter other chil- 
dren of God in order to open markets or 
save investments or increase the material 
power and prestige of a nation. There is 
small chance for a true Christian life for 
those who hold wealth without responsi- 
bility or for those who see in the present 
unrest only a menace to privilege. The 
form which the social order takes must be 
one which helps rather than hinders the 
good life. 

“Obviously, under the present order we 
can exalt the principle of service, but it is 
equally clear that business today must be 
conducted for profit. The only way out 
is an economic order which increasingly 
eliminates the profit motive. There are 
many hateful and unchristian things in 
Russian Communism, but there is at least 
something wholesome in a society in which 
youth is brought up to serve the com- 
munity rather than to seek success in the 
form in which we commonly think of it in 
America today.” 

I am able to quote this exactly because 
it was taken from a leaflet, which I later 
obtained, written by Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, of California, who is the president 
of the Church League for Industrial De- 
mocracy. This league of Episcopalians is 
in the forefront of the crusade against the 
profit system, together with the Methodist 


Federation for Social Service and the 
United Christian Council for Democracy, 
drawn from various Protestant denomina- 
tions, including the Evangelical and 
Reformed, Baptist, Community, Congre- 
gational, Disciples, Presbyterian, Unita- 
rian, and a group of Southern churchmen. 

Many conservatives in the churches call 
these organizations Red. I heard one im- 
passioned layman, in an informal discus- 
sion meeting in a Long Island church, 
charge flatly that they are Communist- 
inspired groups. “Of course I can’t prove 
it,” he said, “but personally I am firmly 
convinced that there are disguised Com- 
munists in all these radical church organi- 
zations, boring from within. The rest of 
the members may be well-meaning, but 
they are being misled into doing the work 
of the Communists.” 

That sounded like a pretty serious 
charge, and I decided to see what the 
leaders of the movement had to say about 
it. So I went to the office of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. The office 
is on the eighth floor of a building on lower 
Fifth Avenue, New York. In the same 
building are the headquarters of various 
other Methodist organizations — some offi- 
cial; some, like the Federation, unofficial. 
It is a small office, with one wall given 
almost completely over to shelves on which 
are large piles of pamphlets and leaflets. 
Some of them are labeled by cards: “Crisis 
Leaflets,” “Shopping Guide for Boycot- 
ters,” “Women, War, and Fascism,” “A 
Christian Program for Social Change.” 

I talked with the Rev. Charles C. 
Webber, field secretary of the Federation. 
A middle-aged man of the executive type, 
formerly on the faculty of the Union 
Theological Seminary, he talked easily 
and freely. So that there might be no 
misunderstanding about where the Fed- 
eration now stood, he handed me a leaflet 
with the official description on it: “An 
organization which rejects the method of 
the struggle for profit as the economic base 
for society; which seeks to replace it with 
social economic planning in order to de- 
velop a society without class distinctions 
and privileges.” 

I asked him what was the answer when 
people called this Communism. 

“We believe this is a Christian pro- 
gram,” he said. “Of course, we have cer- 
tain ideas in common with Communists 
and Socialists. But that does not make us 
either one or the other. We are Christians, 
working toward social change. I don’t 
believe there are more than one or two 
Communist Party members in the organi- 
zation, if any; and I don’t have any per- 
sonal knowledge of even one.” 

I GLANCED at the shelves of literature, 
and my eye stopped on the provocatively 
named “Crisis Leaflets.” I picked up a 
set of them — single sheets of paper, folded 
to post-card size. One had printed on its 
top fold only these words, in big letters: 
“DO YOU KNOW WHAT HAS HAP- 
PENED?” I opened it to find out, and 
read: 

“ Have you lost your job? Have you had 
to take an income cut? Is your child 
through high school, through college, and 
now can’t get a job; or a decent kind of a 
job? Have you lost your savings? Has 
your farm mortgage been foreclosed? 
Have none of these things happened to 
you? Do YOU FEEL CERTAIN THAT IT 


won’t? Do you know what it means? 
Do You Realize that Back of What Has 
Happened to You, to Millions, is that 

THE PROFIT SYSTEM HAS BROKEN DOWN?” 

There was more, but I skimmed through 
it, and through several more with such 
titles as, “Can the Profit System Be Re- 
paired?” “No Way Out,” “Do You Want 
Fascism?” until I came to one called, “A 
Man-Size Job.” In this one, under the 
sub-heading, “Challenging the Enemy,” 
I read: 

“It doesn’t take long to write ‘Trans- 
fer .. . from private property to social 
ownership.’ 

“But start to do it! Then you run into 
laws that were made to stop you. Little 
laws about disorderly conduct and ob- 
structing traffic. 

“ Big laws about taking property with- 
out reasonable compensation. 

“Bigger laws about advocating the 
overthrow of government by force and 
violence. 

“And behind these laws are policemen, 
sheriffs, soldiers — with clubs, tear gas, 
machine guns. 

“And behind them are judges who inter- 
pret laws and constitutions in terms of the 
property rights of the people they’ve grown 
up with. 

“And behind the judges are prisons and 
electric chairs. 

“Yes, it’s a man’s job to challenge the 
profit system. . . . 

“But when were Americans — pioneers 
and children of pioneers, in a big land — 
afraid of a big job?” 

These and other leaflets, Mr. Webber 
explained, are sold to members of the Fed- 
eration for distribution in their churches 
or wherever they can be used effectively. 
“The whole organization is financed by 
the membership,” he said. “We don’t get 
one cent from the church body, or from 
any outside source.” He added, grinning, 
“And that includes Moscow.” 

“V\ THO are the members?” I asked. 

VV “if i W ere to go into a Methodist 
church at random on Sunday morning, 
what would be my chance of hearing one 
of your members in the pulpit? ” 

He glanced at some figures, “Well,” he 
said, “we have about 3,000 members, of 
whom about 2,500 are ministers.” He took 
down a book and looked at some other 
figures. “There seem to be 16,065 ordained 
ministers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” he went on. “You can figure it 
out from that.” 

As I figured it, this meant that approx- 
imately one out of six Methodist Episcopal 
ordained ministers was a member. 

“Does that mean that they all agree 
with your program?” I asked. 

“Not necessarily,” he said, and referred 
me to one of the first leaflets he had given 
me. Under the heading, “Who Are Wel- 
come,” it said: “Those who want to go in 
the general direction indicated by our 
program. Also, those who know that 
something is seriously wrong, but are not 
quite sure what, and therefore do not know 
what to do about it.” 

The proportion of one out of six min- 
isters — and it is doubtful, informed church- 
men tell me, if any other denomination 
has a greater percentage in favor of 
outright abolition of the profit system — 
obviously leaves plenty of room for oppo- 
sition and for a wide scale of in-between 
opinions. And that is exactly the situation, 
though the most active opposition seems 
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to be among laymen, rather than among 
the clergy. 

One church in the Eastern New York 
Methodist Conference, which is headed by 
the president of the Federation, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, refused recently to 
accept a pastor assigned to it, on the ground 
that he was too radical. 1 asked one of the 
opposing laymen about it, and he said: 

“We are primarily afraid of the influ- 
ence these men will have on our children 
and young people. A minister is entitled 
to his own political and social views, like 
anybody else. If he tells me, in a sermon 
or in any other way, that the will of God 
coincides with his particular political no- 
tions, I’m tough-minded enough not to 
feel that I’ve got to believe him. But most 
youngsters aren’t; and I don’t see why I 
should teach my children that the will of 
God is all-important, and then have them 
taught in Sunday school and Epworth 
League meetings that the will of God is 
Socialistic. 

“ I was talking with a young fellow just 
the other day, a son of a friend of mine, 
who grew up in one of our churches in a 
near-by community. He came to me for 
a job. He was just out of high school, and 
said he couldn’t get anything to do in his 
own town, that all the businessmen there 
seemed to think he was a Red because of 
some speeches he had made before young 
people’s groups. 

“ ‘Are you? ’ I asked him. 

“‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’m a Christian — if 
that makes me a Red.’ 

“As a matter of fact, it had — or very 
nearly. I drew him out on his views, and 
the only difference between what he be- 
lieved in and Communism, as far as I could 
see, was that he didn’t aim to abolish God. 
But I knew that he was just parroting his 
minister, and I gave him a job. He is 
a good, smart boy, and I have hopes that a 
little experience in American business will 
teach him a lot that these ministers don’t 
know about practical Christianity.” 

W ONDERING how much emphasis 
these church crusaders against capi- 
talism actually put on influencing young 
people, I looked up a report that Mr. Webber 
had given me, of field work that he had done 
in the six months ending last May. I found 
that out of 170 talks he had given, 35 had 
been before youth or student groups, in- 
cluding a youth conference, Epworth 
League rallies and institutes, high-school 
assemblies, college chapels, and theological 
seminaries. The president of Oklahoma 
City University, however, recently refused 
to allow him to speak in the university 
chapel ; and the dean of an Epworth League 
institute in the Chicago area canceled one 
of his speaking engagements, but later 
allowed him to speak after Federation 
members had stirred up a storm of protest. 

These incidents took place soon after Mr. 
Webber, talking to some striking automo- 
bile workers, had told them that the time 
would come when the workers would have 
to take over the motor industry; and not 
long after the Rev. Dr. Harry F. Ward, 
executive secretary of the Federation and 
a professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary, had accepted re-election as 
chairman of the American League against 
War and Fascism, and said of the Com- 
munists in that organization that he had 
“never worked with people who have 
played squarer or fairer.” 
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Statements like these stirred up many 
Methodist businessmen, and a Conference 
of Methodist Laymen was formed, with 
former Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. 
Hyde as one of the leaders, to combat the 
ideas which the Federation was promoting. 
These men are grimly in earnest. 

One of them, a small manufacturer, told 
me: “When I first heard about what some 
of these fellows are preaching I quit going 
to church, and quit giving anything to it. 
And I know a lot of other men who did, 
too. Our pastor came to me, and finally 
talked me into coming back. He is sound 
and all right, and I saw that I was wrong 
in bucking the whole church just because 
of a few wild-eyed radicals in it. But I 
can tell you that if they put one of those 
fellows in our pulpit I wouldn’t give the 
church a cent. Why should I finance some- 
body to pull my house down?” 

So the battle rages among the Meth- 
odists; and in the other denominations it 
is much the same. 

T WENT to the office of the Church 
-*• League for Industrial Democracy, the 
Episcopalian organization, in a small office 
building in New York, to see the Rev. 
William B. Spofford, executive secretary. 

I found him a youngish-looking man, with 
an offhand manner, wearing no coat and 
with his vest unbuttoned. His office, like 
that of the Methodist Federation, had a 
lot of pamphlets and leaflets on shelves; 
and he handed me a bunch of them. Some 
other men were waiting to talk with him, 
and he summed up his organization quickly 
when I told him that I had already talked 
with Mr. Webber. “Whatever Charlie 
Webber told you about his outfit will 
probably go for us, too,” he said. “We’re 
the same thing in the Episcopal Church 
that they are in the Methodist. We stand 
for the same things.” 

But these Episcopalian self-styled “rad- 
icals” have stirred up strenuous opposition, 
too. Not long ago Bishop William T. 
Manning, of New York, publicly disclaimed 
them, saying they were not representative 
of the church as a whole; and a Church 
Laymen’s Association was formed to com- 
bat them. At present the League has a 
membership of 2,861, of which 486 are 
ministers. This is approximately 1 out of 
every 14 ordained Episcopalian clergymen 
in this country. There are 29 bishops who 
are members. 

The United Christian Council for De- 
mocracy is the newest of these organiza- 
tions which are warring against the profit 
system. It is still in the process of being 
formed in several of its denominational 
branches. Its creed is virtually the same 
as those of the Methodist Federation and 
the C. L. I. D., both of which are allied 
with it. “We reject,” it says, “the profit- 
seeking economy and the capitalistic way 
of life, with its private ownership of the 
things upon which the lives of all depend.” 

I was in Philadelphia last May when the 
Presbyterian Church was holding its Gen- 
eral Assembly. I went into the convention 
hall, and noticed posters advertising meet- 
ings of the Presbyterian Fellowship for 
Social Action, one of the affiliated groups 
in the Council. The posters announced 
that there would be addresses by Norman 
Thomas, former Socialist candidate for 
president; Homer Martin, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, affiliated 
with the C. I. O.; Arthur Garfield Hays, 
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counsel for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and others. 

A few days later I went into the hall 
again, and the posters were gone. I men- 
tioned this to one of the delegates, a 
small-town minister from Ohio. 

“Sure,” he said. “That was a good 
row.” 

“Row?” I asked. 

He nodded, and explained that Dr. 
Lewis S. Mudge, the clerk of the General 
Assembly, had ordered the posters taken 
down, as unauthorized advertising matter 
which had no place in the convention hall, 
and that the Fellowship members had pro- 
tested vigorously but in vain. The General 
Assembly had backed up the action. 

“ Did you vote to back up Dr. Mudge? ” 

I asked. 

He nodded again. “But don’t get me 
wrong,” he said. “I’m no hidebound reac- 
tionary. I’m just an average American 
minister in an average American town. 
Sometimes I preach old-fashioned per- 
sonal religion, and sometimes I preach 
what they call the Social Gospel. I’m all 
for any sensible steps that can be taken to 
make conditions better. I voted for the 
New Deal, and would again. But when it 
comes to turning the whole system upside 
down, I balk; and I hate to see so many 
other ministers veering off that way.” 

'“THE next Sunday, back in my native 
New England, I went to a small-town 
church of my own denomination — Congre- 
gational. The minister is a young man 
only a few years out of the seminary, and 
his sermon was a plain and unsensational 
one. Afterward I talked with him, and 
asked him where he stood on this question 
of the profit system. 

“Frankly,” he said, looking at me with 
youthful seriousness, “I’m against it. If 
that be treason, make the most of it.” He 
waited, with an air of challenge, for me to 
speak. 

I assured him that I was not accusing 
him of treason, that I was merely seeking 
information. 

“Come to our Young Men’s Forum this 
evening,” he invited. “We thresh these 
questions out there, in relation to current 
events. I find that the young people are 
the ones who are interested.” 

That night I went to the Forum. About 
a dozen young men were there, and the 
minister led the discussion on the subject: 
“ What Christians Can Learn from Soviet 
Russia.” Only one man, slightly older than 
the rest — I later learned that he was a 
lawyer and representative to the legisla- 
ture — seemed inclined to condemn the 
Russian system completely. The others 
agreed that its anti-religious campaign and 
its stirring up of class hatred were bad. 
Most of them deplored Stalin’s methods as 
dictatorial and cruel, though one young 
fellow insisted that there must be some 
justification for the recent purges that we 
in America could not understand. But — 
still with the exception of the lawyer — all 
agreed on one point. This, as expressed by 
the minister, was: “In their social and 
economic order, the Russians are pointing 
the way to the realization of the Christian 
ideal of the Brotherhood of Man.” 

Said the lawyer-legislator to me, dis- 
gustedly, as the meeting broke up: “I 
don’t know what’s getting into these fel- 
lows. They sound like a bunch of Com- 
munists.” 
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And that gave me an idea. I got an 
appointment with Earl Browder, head of 
the Communist Party, and went to see him 
in New York. I asked him what he thought 
of all this seething in the Protestant 
churches. He pooh-poohed the idea that 
there was anything Communistic about it. 

“There is a progressive movement,” he 
said, “but I don’t think there is a strong 
Socialist trend yet — no more than in the 
general population. To be sure, there is a 
lot of vague socialistic thought — a sort of 
Christian Socialism on the basis of Chris- 
tian ethics, recognizing the contradiction 
between capitalism and the Christian ideal 
of the brotherhood of man. But there is 
no clear thought about how to overcome 
the contradiction. The greatest clarity 
seems to be about things already achieved; 
protecting the standard of living, main- 
taining wages, keeping hours down, and 
curbing the power of the big capitalists. 
I am sure that this is the overwhelming 
sentiment in the Protestant churches — and 
among the Catholics, too, although their 
leaders are not responding to it.” 

I asked him if he didn’t think the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service, the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, 
and the United Christian Council for 
Democracy were farther advanced than he 
was indicating, with their downright op- 
position to the profit system. 

“Yes,” he said, “but they represent a 
trend that is not yet dominant.” 

“What is the attitude of the Com- 
munist Party toward them?” I asked. 

“We want the closest contact and co- 
operation with anyone who wants any 
measure of socialism,” he said. “We see 
no bar in questions of religious differences. 
We don’t make war on religion, as some 
people think. Part of our fundamental 
program is complete religious freedom. In 
the main, our party is not religious, but it 
does include religious people of all de- 
nominations.” 

It was his impression, Mr. Browder told 
me, that the anti-capitalistic movement in 
the churches was particularly strong among 
the youth. He cited the American Youth 
Conference, in which Communist youths 
and Christians co-operate. “The young 
people seem to take brotherhood more 
seriously than their elders,” he said, with a 
chuckle. 

N OT long afterward I sat at dinner next 
to one of the most influential Catholic 
clergymen in this country, one whose 
views are widely circulated and respected 
among those of his faith. I told him what 
Mr. Browder had said about the Catholics. 

He smiled. “Mr. Browder is annoyed 
because we won’t play into his hands,” he 
said. 

“Do you think that is what the Prot- 
estant anti-capitalists are doing?” I asked 
him. 

“Naturally, I couldn’t let you quote me 
on any such subject,” he said. 

“All right; I won’t use your name,” I 
promised. 

“Then my answer is yes,” he said. He 
reached into his pocket and pulled out a 
newspaper clipping. “Here is a further 
explanation,” he said. 

I looked at it. It was a dispatch from 
Kansas City reporting that a fan dancer 
had occupied the pulpit of a Congrega- 
tional church during a Sunday morning 


service, to plead for assistance to the 
Spanish Loyalists. 

“What does that explain?” I asked. 

“Why would a clergyman put a fan 
dancer in his pulpit?” he countered. 
“Obviously, because he couldn’t get people 
into his church unless he did something 
‘different.’ I put all this radical stuff in 
the same category. Too many of your 
Protestant ministers are getting panicky, 
and they are forgetting that it is religion 
which holds people to churches. They 
think they’ve got to try something ‘dif- 
ferent.’” 

I went to a Protestant clearinghouse, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, and applied for guidance in 
getting an appraisal of the movement in 
the Protestant churches as a whole. I was 
referred to the Rev. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 
director of research and education. 

“ I don’t know of any way you can get 
an accurate estimate of how many church- 
men are anti-capitalistic,” he said. “Most 
of us look forward to an idealistic Christian 
order, and try to work toward it; but we 
know that the church can’t move too far 
ahead of its lay opinion. And I think there 
is no doubt that the laymen of the Prot- 
estant churches today are preponderantly 
conservative in their economic views.” 

F ROM the Federal Council I went next 
door to the Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Churches. This is an 
official agency set up in 1934 to keep the 
church abreast of the social questions 
which had become so much involved with 
religion in many minds. I talked with the 
Rev. Alfred Schmalz, a young minister of 
the modern, matter-of-fact type. 

“You understand,” he said, “that this 
Council takes no official stand on that ques- 
tion. We do look at capitalism critically, 
and try to encourage discussion and 
thought on it and all other social ques- 
tions.” 

He gave me a number of copies of the 
monthly magazine put out by the Council, 
Social Action. One issue, devoted to the 
steel industry, was primarily in support of 
C. I. O. unionization, and advocated a 
fact-finding investigation to lead to public 
control of the industry. Another dealt 
with a strike in a large automobile plant, 
another with the question of whether 
unions should be regulated. 

“ When the members of the Council de- 
cide that an issue is clear,” Mr. Schmalz 
explained, “we take a definite stand. Some 
reactionaries in the church think we should 
not be mixing up in these questions at all, 
that there shouldn’t be such a thing as a 
Council for Social Action. But I think the 
preponderant thought in the church today 
— in all the churches — is that we can’t 
keep out of social questions. The religion 
of Jesus has social implications. 

“ When it comes to such a fundamental 
issue as the rights and wrongs of the 
capitalistic system as a whole, however, it 
is up to the whole church to speak. That 
is why our General Council authorized the 
Economic Plebiscite in November, in 
which our church members will vote on 
this and other issues of current economic 
interest. It is the only way we know to 
find the answer to your question, as far as 
our own church membership is concerned.” 

And so we are getting ready to cast our 
ballots. Capitalism or ? 
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(Continued from page 19) 


with smooth golden hair instead of tum- 
bled light curls; her features were beauti- 
fully regular, while Elly’s face was all 
wrong, really, oddly foreshortened. But 
it was charming, all the same, with a small 
nose that started out to be straight and 
then turned up, dancing gray-green eyes, 
a wide mouth showing beautiful teeth, a 
square little chin. She was six years 
younger than Linda, he remembered, so 
she must be nineteen now. 

“My goodness!” said Elly abruptly. 
“Aren’t you hungry? I am. Shall we take 
the horses back and eat an enormous break- 
fast? You can drive me to town, because 
I came out by tram.” 

T WENTY minutes later they were at a 
table loaded with rolls of every kind, 
pancakes dripping with honey, and huge 
pots of coffee, eating and talking and 
finally simply sitting in contented silence. 

Elly sighed ecstatically. “How nice to 
be thin in Budapest! But I won’t be, long. 
More coffee, John?” 

He looked at his watch. “Heavens, 
no! I’m supposed to be at work at ten, 
and it’s quarter of now.” 

Elly took another roll. “ I thought that 
vice-consuls never worked until afternoon, 
when they put on their striped trousers 
and wing collars and went to receptions. 
Don’t you do that?” 

“Sometimes,” he said, smiling. “But 
most of the time I write letters, and this 
morning I’ll go to sleep with my head on 
the desk. I hate to rush you, but if you’ve 
finished I really must go.” 

“Go ahead,” Elly said calmly. “I’m 
going to have some more coffee. You don’t 
have to take me home. Good-by, John. 
Let’s go riding again, shall we?” 

“Of course we will.” He smiled down 
at her. “I’ve had a lovely time, Elly.” 

As he went back to his apartment, he 
realized that that was true. He felt re- 
freshed and glowing with exercise, and 
more than that — warmed with a feeling of 
friendship which he hadn’t known for 
months. For a wonder, he did not fall 
asleep at his desk, and when evening came 
he went to the reception at the Italian 
Legation feeling more cheerful than he had 
for weeks. It was not until he met Trudi 
Verhoef, and she teased him about his 
rendezvous, that he realized he had rushed 


away without finding out the name of 
Elly Hartwell’s pension. Would a psy- 
chologist say that was indicative of a sub- 
conscious desire not to see her again — not 
to be further reminded of Linda? He won- 
dered. But he decided that was nonsense. 
He had had a good time with her, and in a 
day or two he would get hold of her through 
one of the travel agencies. 

B UT, though he intended to look her up, 
it was ten days before they met, and 
then it was by accident. One day when the 
consulate was closed, John breakfasted 
late and wandered around town in a 
pleasantly lazy frame of mind, and just 
before noon he dropped in at the riding 
school to see the drill horses being put 
through their paces. He had seen the ex- 
hibition before, but it always amused him. 
The gleaming creatures, heavy but grace- 
ful, like chargers in medieval prints, bow- 
ing, circling, pacing, and turning, executing 
their difficult steps; the riders in their 
white breeches and long, varnished boots; 
the utter seriousness with which the drama 
is played in the huge arena. 

John started, as someone spoke beside 
him: “I knew that you didn’t work until 
afternoon ! ” Elly Hartwell, slim and grace- 
ful in a smart little frock, was standing 
beside him. 

“ Hello,” he said. “I’ve been wondering 
where you were.” 

She smiled, her eyes going back to the 
tanbark oval. “This is fun, isn’t it? 
Haven’t you ever seen it before?” 

He nodded. “ But I always like it.” 
“Yes,” she said, “but those men can 
really ride. And think of the training the 
horses have! Captain von Gruener — the 
one down by the pillars — has been letting 
me watch him school a young horse.” 

“ What else have you been doing lately?” 
She laughed. “Seeing the town.” 

“Oh,” he said, feeling oddly disap- 
pointed. “ I thought I was going to show 
it to you.” 

“Were you? I don’t think you men- 
tioned it.” 

“Well — you never gave me your ad- 
dress — ” 

“You never asked for it,” Elly retorted. 
Suddenly he wanted to get out of this 
dusty air, out into the spring sunlight. 
“Elly—” 

“Well?” she challenged him. “What 
were you going to say? ” 

“That it’s better late than never,” he 
said. “If you’ll forgive me. It’s a holi- 


day, you know. We’ll get my car and I’ll 
show you the country — if not the town. 
Will you come?” 

Elly’s gray-green eyes danced, but she 
spoke demurely: “I’d love to.” 

It was a perfect May day, with the fruit 
trees in bloom and the fields starred with 
blue and yellow and white flowers. They 
drove nearly out to St. Joseph’s Mountain 
before they thought of lunch, and then 
stopped at an inn to eat and drink so 
much beer that they were both plunged 
into delicious drowsiness. It was late 
afternoon before they drove slowly back 
to town. “Let’s go through the park,” 
Elly said. “If it’s a holiday there’ll be a 
crowd, and I love to watch the Hun- 
garians at play. They have such a lot of 
fun!” 

So they stopped near a bandstand and 
watched the strolling couples and listened 
to the music. Presently Elly sighed. “ It 
must be late. I ought to go back.” 

“ Why? Have you anything to do? ” 

“No, but Miss Fiske will be wondering.” 

“Telephone her,” John said, “and tell 
her you’re having dinner with an old 
friend.” 

But still she hesitated. “I really ought 
not to.” 

“Why not?” 

She looked away. Then she said in a 
small, reluctant voice, “ Because — because 
you don’t have to be nice to me because 
I’m Linda’s sister. I know how she 
treated you, and I — I wouldn’t blame you 
if you refused to have anything to do 
with me.” 

“That’s ridiculous,” said John. He 
realized, with a little shock, that it was the 
first time he had thought of Linda that 
day. “That’s absurd, Elly.” 

“Well, it must be rather upsetting to be 
reminded of her, just as you’d begun to 
forget her.” 

“ I shan’t forget her,” he said quietly. 
“ But that’s something else. It hasn’t any- 
thing to do with us.” 

“I see,” she said. “But I still don’t 
know why you should bother to be nice to 
me.” 

“Because I want to.” 

She shook her head. “ It’s a crazy idea.” 

“Maybe,” he said lightly. “Don’t let’s 
reason about it, Elly.” He put his hand 
over hers. “Let’s just have fun; shall we?” 

Her hand, small and square, grasped his. 
“All right,” she said. “Let’s.” 

A ND, for the next three weeks, they had 
• a great deal of fun. Almost every 
afternoon John went straight from the con- 
sulate to pick her up, and together they 
explored the city and the surrounding 
countryside. They did things that John 
had never found time to do, and other 
things that he hadn’t wanted to do alone. 

Elly, he found, was a perfect companion 
— gay, responsive, completely natural, 
easy to talk with and to be silent with. 
She was as unaffected as Trudi Verhoef, 
but far more amusing. And, compared to 
Linda — well, he couldn’t imagine going to 
sleep in the middle of a conversation with 
Linda — as he sometimes did when he and 
Elly were picnicking — and sleeping for an 
hour, and then waking up, to smile at her 
and go on talking where they had left off. 
But as the days went on he thought less 
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and less about Linda. This was only tem- 
porary, of course — a brief, pleasant day- 
dream — and presently he would wake up 
and the old ache would begin again. But 
for the moment he was supremely content 
with the present, and he hardly thought 
about the future at all. Perhaps that was 
why he was so shocked by Elly’s words one 
night when he took her back to the pension. 

It was very late, and the street was de- 
serted. After John stopped the car they 
both sat for a moment in silence, and then 
Elly said rather abruptly, “ It’s been fun, 
John. The nicest time I’ve ever had.” 

“What do you mean? I’ll see you to- 
morrow, won’t I?” 

“ I’ve got to pack tomorrow.” 

“Pack? What for?” 

“Paris,” she said. “This is the fourth 
of June, and Pm sailing for home on the 
ninth. Miss Fiske promised the family to 
put me safely on the boat—” 

“ But, Elly — ” He could scarcely speak. 
“You don’t have to go!” 

“I do, really.” Her face was serious; 
then she half smiled at him before she 
turned to open the door of the car. “And 
I’ve got to go in now, or the whole house 
will wake up. Good night, John.” 

He said quickly, “Let’s talk about it 
tomorrow. I must work late, but let’s 
drive out to some inn for dinner. I’ll pick 
you up at half past seven. Do come, Elly. 
Please.” 

She hesitated for a moment; then she 
nodded. “All right. Half past seven, John. 
Good night.” 

She was gone, swallowed up in the old 
house, and he drove off full of conflicting 
emotions. Damn it, he didn’t want her to 
go. She was a nice child, a sweet child, and 
they had had fun together. But it wasn’t 
just that. When she went there would be 
nothing left. But he told himself that was 
ridiculous. He lived in Budapest; he had 
his job, his friends — But he was too tired 
to think now. It was after two. He left his 
car at the garage, walked back to his apart- 
ment, and fell into bed. 

H E OVERSLEPT the next morning and 
reached the consulate half an hour 
late. He was attacking his mail, when a 
blue envelope caught his eye. It was marked 
“Personal,” and it was addressed in a 
familiar square hand. He stared at it, 
feeling the blood rush to his cheeks. Linda. 
What was Linda writing to him about? 

He ripped the envelope open, his heart 
beating hard. The beautiful handwriting 
was clear as print: 

“My dearest John: 

“When you read this you may think I 
have gone out of my mind, and perhaps 
I have. But ever since I heard from Elly 
that she had been seeing you in Budapest, 
I have been going nearly crazy trying to 
keep from writing you, cabling you, tele- 
phoning you — anything to hear from you. 
I didn’t, only because I knew that it 
wouldn’t be fair to poor Walter — at least, 
not until I had thought it over. But 
now — 

“John, I am not going to marry Walter.” 
He brushed a hand across his eyes, but 
when he looked back the words were still 
there. 

“ I am not going to marry Walter. We 
were to be married on the eighteenth of 
June, but now I see that I cannot, I simply 
cannot go through with it. It would be a 
ghastly mistake, loving you, knowing that 


you still love me. John, darling, I treated 
you horribly. I was heartless and cold and 
cruel and selfish — I know it all now. And 
I also know that the only sensible thing is 
to face our mistakes before it is too late. 
So I have told Walter that I won’t marry 
him — and if you are coming home on leave 
soon, I shall be waiting for you. If you 
have no leave this summer, I can sail at a 
moment’s notice to come to you — if you 
still want me. Oh, John, my dearest — ” 

There was much more, but though he 
read it slowly it made no impression on his 
stunned mind. For he had been perfectly 
sure that Linda had married Walter last 
autumn. Of course, no one had actually 
told him that she had, but he’d thought 
that his family had avoided the subject as 
too painful. And all these months she 
hadn’t been married at all! And now she 
was breaking her engagement to Walter 
Mayhew to come to him in Budapest to 
marry him — if he wanted her ! 

John sat perfectly still for a long time 
looking out the window. The leaves were 
a deeper green now; spring had slipped into 
summer. He sat so long that he was stiff 
when he got up to answer his chief’s ring. 
But as he left the room his mouth was set 
in firm lines. He knew what he was going 
to do now. 

Somehow he got through the rest of the 
day, answering letters, going to a staff con- 
ference and a reception for a visiting celeb- 
rity. He went through it all like an 
automaton, a well-tailored dummy in a 
wing collar and striped trousers. Someone 
had spoken of his trousers — oh, yes, Elly. 
But he mustn’t think about Elly now — not 
until he could get away and meet her. 

She opened the pension door as he drew 
up before it, and ran down the steps. 
“Well,” she said, “the young vice-consul 
looks very dapper this evening.” She got 
into the car and they drove off. 

He turned to her. “ Elly — ” 

“You almost hit that bus.” 

“You’re not going. 1 won’t have it.” 

“ I’m frightfully hungry,” she said, “and 
you sound as if you were, too. Let’s not 
discuss anything controversial until we’ve 
eaten.” Her eyes smiled at him in the 
small mirror. “Let’s enjoy ourselves — 
please, John, dear!” 

They dined on the terrace of an old inn, 
high on a hillside. Elly seemed quieter 
than usual. Her mood puzzled him, but 
she had never looked lovelier. And then, 
when their coffee had been placed before 
them, he leaned forward across the small 
table. “ Elly — ” 

“Wait,” she said. “I want to talk to 
you.” A flush rose to her cheeks. “It’s 
about Linda. I’ve been awful, John. I’ve 
lied to you. She’s — I had a letter from her 
this morning. She — she wants — ” 

“ I know.” He drew the blue envelope 
from his pocket. “ I had a letter, too. 
Read it, Elly.” 

S HE gave a little gasp. He saw her hands 
shake as she unfolded the letter, held it 
closer to the candle to read it. Her eyes, 
wide and intent, went down the pages to 
the end. Then, slowly, she raised them to 
his. Her voice shook a little: “Well, there’s 
nothing much more to say, is there? ” 
“Isn’t there?” John said gently. “Are 
you sure, Elly?” 

She stared at him for a moment; then 
her mouth set defiantly. “I see,” she 
said. “You’re angry because I didn’t tell 

* + + * * 


you that she wasn’t married. Well, I’ll tell 
you the truth. I might as well, now, that 
our little act — whatever you want to call 
it — is over. We might as well get things 
straight. I knew that you thought she was 
married, and I let you go on believing it.” 
“Why?” he asked gently. 

“Because — ” She stopped short, hot 
color flaring in her cheeks. Then her 
words came tumbling out in a rush: “Be- 
cause I hoped you’d get over loving her. 
Because 1 knew what she’d done to you, 
and I didn’t want her to do it all over 
again. Because I know that Linda’s a 
spoiled, hateful creature who can’t love 
anyone but herself. She’s hurt Mother and 
Father and Walter Mayhew and a dozen 
others — everyone she touches — because 
she’s selfish, selfish, selfish, and cold as 
ice!” Her fist struck the table so that the 
glasses jumped. “ Because she made a fool 
of you for ten years and I wasn’t going to 
let her do it again. Because — because — ” 
She broke off, staring at him in horror. 
“ Oh, my goodness,” she whispered. “ What 
have I been saying — when you love her? 
When you — ” 

She put her hand over her mouthy 
choked, and then, before he could stop her; 
she sprang up, slipped between the tables,' 
and ran off the terrace into the darkness;, 

TJTE FOUND her in the car, huddled irr 
the corner of the back seat, sobbing 
wildly. “Go away,” she said. “Leave me 
alone.” 

“Elly,” he said. “Elly, darling — ” 
“Don’t call me darling!” 

“ I won’t if you don’t want me to.” But 
he got in and sat down beside her. “ Elly — 
darling, will you marry me? ” 

“No!” she cried. “You’re going to 
marry Linda.” 

“Forget Linda,” he said simply. “I 
know what she is now, and not because 
of what you said, either. I’ve been finding 
it out for weeks.” Something was singing 
in his blood — a deep, throbbing happiness. 
“I’m alive again, Elly. You’ve made me 
come alive. You’re right — she made a fool 
of me, more of a fool than even you know. 
But I know, now.” He broke off. “Oh, 
Elly, darling, why are we sitting here talk- 
ing when I love you so terribly? ” 

She raised her head. . Her face was a 
small, white blur in the darkness. She 
said slowly, “Are you sure, John? You’d 
better be sure, because I’ve adored you 
since I was eleven. All the while you were 
in love with Linda, and engaged to her, I 
used to think I’d die. And the times you 
came back and went away again” — her 
hoarse little voice shook — “I almost did 
die. Then when she threw you over, I 
hated her for hurting you, but all the same 
I was frightfully happy. It was too good 
to be true, and so was coming over here — 
because I did plan to come, to see you, and 
they almost didn’t let me. Oh, John” — 
her face swayed nearer — “are you sure 
that it isn’t just the spring, and the music 
and things? Because spring here is terribly 
romantic. Do you really love me? Will 
it — are you sure it will last? ” 

He said unsteadily, “Yes, darling.” 
And as he put his arms around her, he 
was sure — surer than he had ever been of 
anything in his life. Spring in Budapest 
might be brief and fleeting, but for them 
it would last. It would last all his life, and 
hers. 
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A MEN and women through the 
country are just about equally 
%Jr divided on the question whether 
it really pays to be thrifty today. 
Just about half of all persons queried 
about thrift by our correspondents all 
over the country, think it's a good idea to 
“put away a little,” while the other half 
hold to the “spend while you can” 
attitude. Here are some typical replies: 


Miss Elwyn Kennedy, 25, beauty-parlor 
operator, Miami, Fla. — Anybody who 
works for someone else is a fool not to 
save something. It is the only way, bar- 
ring luck, to have any independence 
when you are old. I do not mean to 
deprive myself of the good things of life, 
but only to save that unimportant little 
bit that can so easily slip through your 
fingers. 

Ben Spencer, 58, railroad worker, St. 
Louis, Mo. — I have been saving my 
money since I was seventeen. Now I 
have a $3,000 farm and money put away. 

John F. Nagy, law student, New York, 
N. Y. — To be thrifty is the art of provid- 
ing for an uncertain future from the 
earnings of an uncertain present. The 
imposing question then is: Shall we plan 
to build an uncertain structure on an 
uncertain base? 

John Katsaros, 45, peanut vendor, 
Seattle, Wash. — Money is good for any- 
thing. Can’t do anything without money. 
Doesn’t matter what you are, money 
counts. So I save it. 

Nora Saunders, 29, singer, Detroit, 
Mich. — I saved my money. My neighbor 
spent hers. Then I was taxed to pay for 
her living. What’s the use? 

Harold F. Colson, 45, artist, Inglewood, 
Calif. — A man must adjust his personal 
economics to those of the times in which 
he lives. It looks to me as though the 
government is living from month to 
month. Let everyone do the same and 
forget thrift for the time being. 

G. H. Dennison, business manager, Pitts - 
burgh, Pa. — If it were not for the thrifty 
who would support the shiftless, indigent, 
and plain lazy? Who would pay city. 


county, state, and federal taxes? Who 
would lose life savings and homes during 
depressions? Thrifty people are the very 
backbone of the country. 

Mrs. Earnest Wiseman, businesswoman, 
Calico Rock, Ark. — It pays to be thrifty 
if you invest the proceeds of your thrift 
in your own business. If you let someone 
else handle it for you, no. 

Edward W. Clark, 28, bond clerk, Fal- 
mouth, Maine. — Spend what you earn. 
Take things as they come. Maintain a 
steady earning power, and thrift will take 
care of itself. Don’t worry about the 
future; have faith in yourself. 

Alfred A. Benesch, 59, state employee, 
Cleveland, Ohio — My father taught me a 
very valuable lesson: “It’s not what you 
earn but what you save that counts.” 
I’ve always believed in that. 

Carol Pawson, 26, planning consultant, 
Portland, Ore. — These are some of the 
most uncertain times in history. Thrifti- 
ness is a bet that the future will be stable 
and calm. People should use their money 
now while they have it. 

W. H. Nugent, 58, retired, Denver, Colo . — 
Thrift has paid me. When I had to 
retire I had enough to take care of my 
wife and myself. People who are depend- 
ing on Uncle Sam are going to 
find in a few years that Santa 
Claus has gone out of town. 

Mrs. Erin Carbine Brady, 

30, commercial artist, New 
Orleans, La. — Yesterday, to- 
day, or tomorrow, thrift is 
just a word in the dictionary 
to me. A dollar was made to 
be spent. I work, and I’ve 


always got along. I f I go broke when I ’m 
old I’ll depend on Elijah’s ravens or the 
poorhouse, but not on the Social Security 
Act, because I don’t see how it can work. 

Mrs. Irma Maier, housewife, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. — Thrift is a matter of per- 
sonal pride and achievement. Children 
should be taught it is an accomplishment 
and not something to be ashamed of. A 
loose spender is apt to be a loose liver. 

Carl Estes, 40, newspaperman, Long- 
view, Texas. — I, like every other Ameri- 
can, learned at my mother’s knee to be 
good, work hard, and be thrifty, but 
times have changed. The virtue of thrift 
is no longer a necessity, because the 
government lets half the people work to 
support the other half. 

Mary Duniec, 26, secretary, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. — I think every unmar- 
ried girl should have a bank account in 
case of illness or other unforeseen circum- 
stances. Thrifty girls are independent. 

Bill Ham, 29, wholesale grocer, Shirley, 
Ark. — If you save a whole basket of 
eggs the government may get them. But 
a little nest egg is safe and hard to beat. 

Mrs. Ruth Wakefield, 45, florist, Los 
Angeles, Calif. — Only the future can tell 
whether it pays to be thrifty or not, 
and then it will be too late. 
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William G. Kuhn, 58, baker, 
Detroit, Mich. — You hear a 
lot of smart cracks these 
days, but the fact still re- 
mains that the fellow who 
spends less than he earns has 
less trouble than the fellow 
who spends more than he 
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(Continued from page 50) 


organization I was shown a roomful of files 
on new ideas and devices. There were 
nearly 100,000 cards catalogued in steel 
cabinets. To the man who was explaining 
the filing system I said, “ I wonder if I 
could mention anything in the way of a 
new device or improvement which you 
couldn’t find on file here?” 

“Suppose we try it,” he replied. “I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do. If you name any 
suggestion you have read, or any idea you 
may have yourself, and I can’t produce 
something in the files about it, I’ll buy 
you a new hat.” 

I recalled something which I firmly felt 
would be a “sticker” and would bring me 
a new hat. But I led up to it by mentioning 
an idea I’d seen expressed in scores of let- 
ters: “Why don’t they put nonglare lights 
on automobiles?” 

“ Is that supposed to be a tough one?” 

“No,” I replied. “But I’m curious to 
know how many new ideas you have on 
file in that classification.” 

H E LED me to a cabinet and explained 
that the cards were racked so that 
there were about 1 10 to an inch. He pulled 
out a lower drawer in the cabinet, picked 
up a ruler and measured two rows. 

“See for yourself,” he said. “Thirty 
inches on nonglare ideas. That’s well over 
3,000 cards — 3,000 ideas on that one sub- 
ject alone.” 

I was informed that the automobile in- 
dustry as a whole is contemplating the 
adoption of standard plans which will 
eventually be used by all manufacturers to 
reduce headlight glare to a minimum. One 
plan, I learned, has already been received 
favorably. It includes an arrangement 
whereby the headlight rays are not only 
dimmed but deflected to the right of the 
road when an oncoming car approaches. 

In this connection, the thousands of 
ideas and suggestions from the public, 
which are in the filing cabinets of every 
large company, are being studied carefully 
by the engineers. While obviously none of 
them contains the perfect solution to the 
problem, they- do offer ideas which in the 
end will be incorporated in the perfected 
nonglare mechanism. 

But, coming back to the hat wager, I 
posed my “sticker.” “Why don’t they,” 


I asked, “make a speedometer which will 
whistle or sound a bell when the needle 
hits 40 or 50? A driver will then be warned 
that he is driving faster than the average 
speed limit.” 

I felt certain that this one would win me 
a hat. My man moved down the room and 
stopped at a cabinet. 

“Come here and have a look,” he said. 
He pointed at a tabulating card. It read: 
“Speedometer warnings.” He took his 
ruler and laid it on the stacked cards. 
There were 2'/i inches of these cards — 
nearly 300 ideas and devices on how to 
make a speedometer whistle or ring! 

O F COURSE, there are preposterous 
questions and suggestions that people 
offer. I read one asking why an umbrella 
isn’t included as standard equipment on 
cars. It was from a woman who evidently 
wrote the question right after she’d been 
caught in the rain when getting out of her 
car. Sometimes automobile owners feel 
strongly that the manufacturer has let them 
down by not including a certain gadget. 

“ What about those hundreds of letters 
I read suggesting rear-window wipers?” I 
asked. “It seems like a good idea.” 

“Sure!” was the reply. “When there is 
an ice storm, rear-window wipers would be 
handy. But do ice storms and really heavy 
rainstorms occur frequently enough in 
every section of the country to make rear- 
window wipers a necessity? Would every 
buyer of a new car feel that such wipers 
would be worth the cost if included as 
standard equipment? Any car owner who 
feels the need strongly enough can have 
rear-window wipers installed by an ac- 
cessory dealer. On the other hand, manu- 
facturers may find that the public demand 
is so insistent within the next few years 
that they’ll have to put them on to satisfy 
the consumer. Then the problem will be 
tossed in the laps of our research men. 

“A lot of people seem to feel that the 
only way to improve an automobile is to 
put new things on it. But how many will 
stop to figure out some way in which one 
gadget will do the work of two now on the 
car? When we get that kind of idea, then 
we feel we have something. For example, 
someone developed an idea for a light bulb 
with a double set of filaments, so that it 
could be used in the stop lamp and give 
two intensities of light. One filament 
lighted when you turned on your taillight 
switch. The other filament lighted only 
when you stepped on the brake pedal, the 
brighter light signaling that you were go- 
ing to stop. This brought about an ap- 
preciable saving, since one bulb was able to 
do the work of two. Ideas of this kind 
which allow the manufacturer to cut 
pennies in production and at the same time 
increase the efficiency of the car, thereby 
saving the consumer money, are the ones 
we’re looking for.” 

In the research laboratories of the great 
motor companies, which I visited next, I 
talked with the engineers who are at work 
every day to provide what the public 
wants — more comfort, convenience, and 
safety, at lower cost. 

“What research aims for,” one of them 
said, “is fewer and fewer gadgets. You 
have seen the elaborate card filing system, 
have talked with the men who handle that 
end of our job. It is highly valuable work. 
But don’t carry away the idea that all we 
do is try to think up cute little things to 
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“Why not hitch your wash 
brushes to the motor and clean 
the car while you drive?” 


add to an automobile. Of chief concern to 
us are such technical problems as better 
ways of hardening steel, improving piston 
rings, and connecting rods and valves. 
What our laboratories are constantly work- 
ing on is methods for improving the motor 
and body and chassis. Those are really 
vital problems, because they make for 
basic comfort and safety. 

“The same is true in the making of tires. 
As the result of laboratory research, tires 
today last five times as long as they did a 
few years ago, and they are even less ex- 
pensive.” 

The men I saw at work in the research 
laboratories are scholars and technologists, 
serious in mien. They may work thou- 
sands of hours on some experiment and 
spend literally hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to perfect one small detail of a 
crankshaft. I saw such an experiment in 
progress. 

“TF WE perfect this mechanism,” my 
guide said, “we shall be able to double 
the accuracy of crankshaft structure. And 
when we do that — perhaps three or four 
years from now — your car will be even a 
finer thing than it is today, with an even 
smoother-running motor. What is more, 
this process will save money in the balanc- 
ing of the crankshaft, and that saving will 
be passed along, so that you will have a 
better car for less money.” 

I talked with a number of research men. 
Some were big and heavy-set, some small 
and wiry, but all gave me the impression 
that they were looking into far and un- 
known places. In their workshops there 
was much activity, many wheels turning, 
many fumes coming from many crucibles. 

Of one of these men I chose to ask, 
“ Why don’t they make automobile fenders 
of some sort of composition, so that the 
driver won’t have to worry about bent and 
twisted fenders?” I’d read hundreds of 
similar suggestions sent to The American 
Magazine. 

Several automobile men had previously 
told me that composition fenders — possibly 
made of rubber compounds — wouldn’t 
hold a finish. But this research man’s an- 
swer was different. “That question is not 
so far-fetched as it might seem,” he said 
softly. “Just a moment and I’ll show you 
something.” 

He went to a table in the corner of his 
office and picked up two oblong plaques, 
both the same color and both with a lus- 
trous finish. They looked like glove com- 
partment doors without hinges or locks. 
He handed me one and said, “Feel the 
weight of that. It’s metal.” Then he 
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handed me the other and said, “This one 
is made of composition.” It weighed 
about a third or maybe half as much. 

Then he placed the metal oblong on the 
floor. “Step on it,” he said. I stepped on 
it. “Harder,” he ordered. I put all my 
weight on the metal oblong. It buckled 
and bent. Then he put the composition 
oblong on the floor. “Try it with this,” he 
said. The material felt springy under my 
weight but it didn’t bend nor buckle. It 
gave under my weight and when I picked 
it up I could see no mark nor disfigurement. 

I turned it over, and the back looked as 
if it might be paper or a variety of wood 
pulp. 

“Some day, maybe not so far away, 
you’ll have fenders on your car made of 
that material,” the man before me said. 
“You might say that they will be fenders 
grown on a farm, because that material has 
resinous substances in it, produced from 
plants a farmer might learn how to grow. 
When you have fenders made of that sub- 
stance, and one of them is smashed by an- 
other car, you can simply have a service 
station unhook the damaged fender and 
put on a brand-new one. The price will be 
a fraction of what a new fender on present- 
day cars costs. After you get fenders of 
that material, there will come door panels 
and eventually whole bodies made of the 
same stuff. A new body might possibly 
cost you no more than a big car fender 
costs today. Don’t ask me when it will 
come, but we can visualize the whole 
thing.” 

The president of a large automobile 
corporation, looking into the future, said 
he believed that the industry would some 
day reach the ideal — that of giving every- 
one perfect transportation. 

“The gadgets you find on automobiles 
are details,” he said. “The fundamental is 
transportation and how to make the ideal 
vehicle which offers this to the consumer. 
Every new model you drive is the result of 
tedious work. The basic idea of the auto- 
mobile was the same thirty years ago. But 
each year hard work and much research 
which runs into the millions of dollars is 
put into automobiles by the industry.” 




“Or how about a new model 
Bouncer guaranteed never 
to let you down hard?” 
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As a result, he pointed out, you have a 
car which is almost miraculously free from 
trouble. Cars perform so perfectly that 
frequently car owners do not even know 
where the tool kit in the car is kept. Many 
of them use the monkey wrench and pair of 
pliers to fix Junior’s bike or velocipede but 
never on their automobile. Discussing the 
old-time tool kits which were standard 
equipment and which included spare nuts 
and bolts and all varieties of wrenches, I 
wondered why some automobile makers 
didn’t boldly come out with a car which 
had no tool kit in its equipment. I men- 
tioned the idea to the automobile company 
president. 

“Maybe someone will do that,” he said, 
“and advertise a car that is so foolproof 
that you don’t need a tool kit.” 

HTWO goals, I found, are paramount in 
the minds of all automobile makers: 
1. They want to make a better car. 2. They 
want to make that better car cheaper. 

The research laboratories, the proving 
grounds, the laboratory tests, all aim at 
those two targets. 



“ A Fuel Hook might be a 
handy gadget for the fellow 
who forgets to tank up” 


The chief engineer of one of these ex- 
perimental laboratories showed me a 
printed form. On it was listed a proposed 
change of 1 -2000th of an inch in an axle 
fitting which might save, not a few pen- 
nies, but a few mills. On that printed form 
were spaces for eleven signatures. 

“ It will take eleven executive signatures 
to put that change in effect,” he said. 
“ Not only must that axle fitting be better 
than the present fitting, but it must be 
cheaper without in any way affecting the 
strength and serviceability of the part. 
Eleven of our top men will have to study 
this proposed change. If they all say it’s 
okay, then we’ll put that change into pro- 
duction.” 

That even eleven executives, or twenty, 
or a hundred, cannot be infallible, how- 
ever, was pointed out by the official of a 
company, who used as illustration an inci- 
dent in his company’s experience. 

His company had put out a new model. 
It sold very well throughout the country. 
Then abusive letters began to arrive from 
irate buyers of the new car. These cus- 
tomers, in every section of the country, 
all had the same complaint — that every 
time the driver leaned down to pull the 
hand brake the horn would blow. For a 
while these complaints had the research 
engineers running in circles, while abuse 
was being heaped on dealers, salesmen, and 
sales managers. Then the trouble was 
spotted. A new brake handle was de- 
signed, one a little longer than the handle 
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originally put on the new model. The com- 
plaints ceased. What had been wrong was 
that when the driver leaned over to pull on 
the brake some part of his body would 
come in contact with the new-type horn 
ring, and a blast was set off. 

Although the car had been tested in 
every conceivable way, that little element 
had not been discovered. Why? The an- 
swer came when the engineers checked the 
records. The testing had been done by 
men of medium build. When the com- 
plaints came in, each one was from a man 
or woman of heavy build. The stockier 
owners of the new car were the only ones 
who encountered the horn-tooting fault in 
the car. Thin owners and those of normal 
build had not a single complaint to make. 

B EFORE such complaints filter into the 
general offices of the automobile manu- 
facturers they are pretty well known to the 
dealers, who, of course, are in direct con- 
tact with the customers. One organization 
has attached much significance to this 
point and has done something about it. 
The general sales manager of this concern 
said to me, “ What the customer wants in 
an automobile is always bubbling out of 
him. His ideas and suggestions are always 
changing.” 

To catch every facet of public opinion, 
he explained, he had set up an organiza- 
tion among the men handling his product. 
The dealers, divided into regional groups, 
met at stated intervals, talked over what 
they found was being said among the cus- 
tomers, and then made suggestions di- 
rectly to general headquarters. 

“ Within a year more than sixty per cent 
of those suggestions made by dealers — who 
directly reflected the trend of thought 
among their customers — were adopted,” 
the general sales manager said. 

Did any usable suggestions come in this 
way? He led me to a filing system in which 
were recorded the suggestions and what 
had been done about them. He let me read 
some of them. There were, for example, 
suggestions that the motor number be 
made more accessible, and that something 
be done about the springs in the seats, be- 
cause 200-pound passengers complained 
that their weight caused the springs to hit 
bottom. The engineering department re- 
plied to the first that a new spot had been 
found for the motor number. The design- 
ing division and research staff reported 
that additional padding would be put into 
the seats of the new model. 

These, he pointed out, were direct re- 
sults of people asking “Why don’t they?” 
of their dealers. 

“You would think,” he said, “that after 
all these years of development and refine- 
ment of body and motor everything would 
be perfect and every customer so completely 
satisfied that not a single suggestion would 
be possible. Let’s look over a list I have 
here of developments in one of this coun- 
try’s standard cars. In 1914, the begin- 
ning of the World War, there are listed two 
improvements: Gas tank placed in rear of 
car, for greater convenience and safety. 
Electric head lamps added to car. Here, 
look. . . .” 

I studied the list. In 1915 the electric 
starting motor, generator, and ignition 
system had been added. In 1925, only 13 
years ago, a great to-do was made by that 
company about the new motor-driven 


horn on its new model and also the fact 
that a pan had been fastened under the 
engine to protect the motor from dirt and 
water splashed up from the road. A year 
later the rear-vision mirror became stand- 
ard equipment, and a new departure was 
the steering wheel with walnut finish and 
notched finger grips. The following year’s 
model carried for the first time a gauge on 
the gas tank. 

In 1929 the horn button was placed on 
the steering wheel and was greeted as a 
marvelous new development. The next 
year the gas gauge went from the tank onto 
the instrument panel, and the following 
year one of the developments was a con- 
cealed hood hinge. From that year until 
today the list showed no less than a dozen 
developments on each new model, includ- 
ing such conveniences as the adjustable 
cowl ventilator, interior sun-visors, locked 
glove compartment, instrument-panel ash 
trays. And in addition there have been 
added such accessory items as radios, elec- 
tric clocks, cigar lighters, special steering 
wheels, safety lights, thermometers, and 
heaters. 

I mentioned the list to another sales 
manager, and his comment was: “It’s an 
impressive list, but even more impressive, 
as far as car owners are concerned, is the 
fact that a car similar to the one on which 
the list was based would have cost twice as 
much ten years ago. Our company puts 
out several lines of cars in different price 
ranges. Let’s take Car A and say it cost 
$2,000 in 1928. Let’s take Car B and say 
it costs $1,000 today. A, in 1928, ran 60 
miles an hour; B runs 80 miles per hour. 
Car A gave you about 10,000 miles to a set 
of tires; B gives you at least 25,000 miles 
on tires. A ran 13 to 14 miles on a gallon 
of gas. B runs 18 miles to the gallon. And, 
remember, A cost you twice as much ten 
years ago as B does now.” 

T HAD believed myself unique as a motor- 

ist when I asked questions about my car 
which puzzled me. Then I discovered that 
I was a normal automobile owner, that 
there were millions more like me. Now, 
after all I’d seen and heard, I felt that it 
would be silly ever again to ask another 
“Why don’t they?” 

“That’s what you think,” a sales pro- 
motion executive replied to that thought. 
“You’ll be popping up with a new ques- 
tion sooner than you expect. If you didn’t 
you wouldn’t be human.” 

A few days later I was in the lobby of a 
Detroit hotel when I bumped into that 
same executive. 

“Just the fellow I was thinking about,” 
he said, with a chuckle. “You were telling 
me about some of those ‘why don’t theys?’ 
you’d read. Now, I’ll tell you one you can 
add to your collection. It came the other 
day from South Africa. One of the tribal 
chiefs saw an advertisement of our car and 
liked its looks. He ordered it and we de- 
livered it. Now he’s on the warpath for 
our scalps. He claims we’ve not delivered 
our standard product and that we’ve not 
sent all the gadgets he saw illustrated. 
He’s written us a letter. Here’s an exact 
copy.” 

I read it. It said: 

“I do not like the automobile. Why 
don’t they send with the car the blond 
young lady driver I saw in the picture 
book?” 


+ + + * + 



SOFT, TENDER GUMS? 
YES / CAN HELP YOU - 
BUT YOU MUST 
DO YOUR 
JOB, TOO! 


START NOW to coop- 
erate with your dentist 
at home. Massage your 
gums twice every day 
with Forhan’s. 


Forhan’s Does Both Jobs 

CLEANS TEETH • AIDS GUMS 


Dentists know that when gums are healthy, your 
teeth will be BRIGHTER — noticeably more attrac- 
tive. Use Forhan’s gum massage regularly. Forhan’s 
Toothpaste is different — because it contains a spe- 
cial ingredien t for your gums. 



Have Better Rugs ! 
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Olson Reversible Broadloom Rugs © 
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Here’s a new idea that makes Christmas Card 
profits easy. Offer customers all the imprinted 
cards they need (from ten to fifty) for $1.00. Beau- 
tiful 26-Card Box Assortments for 60c. Also exclus- 
ive Everyday Cards and artistic Gift Wrappings. L, 
to 100 per cent profit. Elaborate Saleable Assortment 
sent on approval AT ONCE to those who request 
them. Write today. 
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Earn Up to $5.00 in a Day 

\ Take orders for new name-imprinted 
Christmas Cards, 50 for 81. All one 
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v\ Cards, with sender's name, same low 
"* A Price. Liberal profit for you. 


FREE Samples 
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Show to friends and others. Earn 
money easily. Also Christmas Card 
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Send for big FREE Outfit today. 

General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. A-402, Chicago, III. 
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CUt ST EDITORIAL 



ALMOST everyone, at one time or 
another, experiences the urge to 
express himself, or a part of himself, 
creatively. Sometimes this urge 
produces great literature, great 
painting, great music, great crafts- 
manship. But there have been far 
too few important accomplishments 
in literature, art, and the fine crafts 
as compared with the vast numbers 
of people everywhere in all ages 
who have had within them, wait- 
ing to be expressed, gifts that might 
have been a source of human prog- 
ress and lasting joy to the world. 

It has always seemed to me that 
the impulse to express oneself must 
be accompanied by a simple and 
direct instinct for the medium of 
expression. Most of the men and 
women who have given the world 
its great artistic expressions have 
known instinctively how they 
would go about it. Michelangelo 
as a child molded figures out of 
butter in the kitchen. Dante, eager 
to unburden his great love for 
Beatrice, turned instinctively to 
poetry. Mozart at six knew he 
would give his life to music. There 
was never any doubt in their minds. 

My grandfather founded the fa- 
mous Melchior School for Boys, in 
Copenhagen. My father followed 
him as its master. Everyone ex- 
pected me, too, to follow in this 
distinguished educational tradi- 
tion. And yet, by the time I was 
ten years old, I knew that I was 
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g to be a singer, an opera 
er, a Wagnerian opera singer. 
:ed to accompany my blind sis- 
Agnes to the Royal Opera 
Hjise, to the special box reserved 
blind students under the stage, 
nine I had heard (but never 
almost all of the world's 
at operas and could hum their 
scores by heart. Then one day, 
when I had just turned ten, we 
went to hear a performance of 
"Siegfried." The tenor was sing- 
ing the famous sword-forging aria. 
I could control my curiosity no 
longer. Stealthily I sneaked out of 
the blind students' box and some- 
how found my way up into the 
wings. I heard the tenor singing, 
"Nothung, Nothung, neidliches 
Schwert," and I saw him, in his 
heroic bearskin trappings, forging 
the song-hallowed sword on the 
anvil. Some day, I told myself, I 
was going to play the role of Sieg- 
fried, sing Siegfried's aria, wear 
Siegfried's bearskin, and forge 
Siegfried's sword. From that mo- 
ment on, there were never any 
doubts in my mind as to how I 
would express myself. 



I tell you about my own experi- 
ence only because it is the ex- 
perience I know the best. But ask 
the singer, or dancer, or sculptor, 
or writer you consider outstanding 
in his field how he discovered the 
medium in which he has expressed 
himself so satisfactorily and I think 
you will find his story not unsimilar. 

Because great art is essentially 
sincere, the greatest art is apt to be 
that which is the truest expression 
of the artist's self in a medium to 
which he turns intuitively and in 
which he continues to work with 
abiding faith. 

Perhaps you show an aptitude 
for wood carving. Perhaps you 
have a knack for gardening. Or 
maybe you are a talented cook. 
Don't persuade yourself to try a 
hand at too many other things. In- 
stead, believe steadfastly in what 
you are doing. Enjoy your wood 
carving, and try to perfect your 
work until you have fashioned 
something of which you are genu- 
inely proud. Have faith in your 
garden, and aim to make it the best 
garden anywhere around. Apply 
yourself diligently to your cook- 
ing, until your pies and cakes can't 
be beat. Above all, don't have any 
doubts about what you are doing. 
You will find, in the end, I think, 
that your faith in and devotion to 
what you are doing will help you, 
more than anything else, to the 
most rewarding self-expression. 


Lauritz Melchior, world-famed tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guest Editorial Writer 
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John Dungan, 31 -year-old director 
of The American Youth Forum, which in 
this issue announces $8,000 in awards to 
108 high-school and preparatory-school 
students, probably has corresponded 
with more students and teachers than 
any man his age in America. To date the 
number of letters, post cards, and fele- 
grams he has handled in connection with 
the 1937-38 Youth Forum activities has 
run into the hundreds of thousands. He 
is, by the way, a graduate of Central 
High School in Kansas City, Mo., and of 
the University of North Carolina, where 
he received his A. B. degree in 1932. He 
tells us that the program of entertain- 
ment planned for the four winners of the 
$1,000 awards and their sponsors during 
their New York visit runs the gamut 
from A to Z — aquarium to zoo. We 
thought we had him stumped when we 
asked what he had in mind for Q. “That’s 
easy,” he assured us. “We’ll show them 
how the ocean liners go through Quaran- 
tine.” . . . 

■>- With high schools in the limelight, 
we found ourselves caught up in a veri- 
table swirl of youthful exuberance. On 
the day the judges reached their decision 
on the Youth Forum awards our editorial 
rooms were filled with chatter closely re- 
sembling the hullabaloo of the afternoon 
before the Senior Ball. Recollections of 
our own high-school days formed the 
chief topic of conversation, and we dis- 
covered that the members of our staff 
represent the product of high schools 
clear across the land. Among our editors 
are graduates of Westport High School, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Montclair High 
School, Montclair, N. J.; Stevens High 
School, Claremont, N. H.; Lowell 
High School, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Phillips Andover Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H.; Sidney Lanier High School, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Andrew Jackson High 
School, Jacksonville, Fla.; Morris High 
School, New York, N. Y., and — just for 
that extra fillip — Stockwell College, Clap- 
ham, London, England. 

■>- While writing Firebrand , the ro- 
mance of the redwoods, which begins in 
this issue, Tom Gill, who used to be a 
forester himself, went to live in California 
in the heart of the Big Tree country. 



When we received the typescript of this 
exciting new novel, we wanted to get in 
touch with him immediately to discuss 
its publication. From his home in Rock 
Creek Park, Washington, D. C., came 


the message: “Mr. Gill is en route home 
from California ” Patiently we waited 
for word from him Some six weeks later 
a letter arrived. “Your communication 
at hand,” it informed us. When we 
pointed out to him that, six weeks before, 
we had been told that he was en route 
home from California, he drawled, 
“That’s so. Very true. I went home by 
way of Honolulu.” . . . 

Rebuttal: Voicing the wail of a rebel 
husband, Berton Braley in our June issue 
started with the lines: “Must we, dar- 
ling, every night, dine by fitful candle- 



light . . . ?” His sentiments were roundly 
applauded by a number of readers who 
wrote to us offering to enlist in an anti- 
candle campaign. But not so Anne Hey - 
wood Reid , who wrote us from her home 
in Germantown, Pa.: 

“Yes, my darling, every night 
We must dine by candlelight. 

We have silver-that is worn. 

Napkins that are getting torn, 

Chinaware that doesn’t match, 

Tablecloths that wear a patch. 

If you dined in brighter light, 

You would lose your appetite. 

Sweetheart, may I press the point? — 
Things ain’t perfect in this joint.” 

Meet the Authors: Budapest is 
famed for its goulash and romance, so 
when Natalie Shipman set her story in 
the Hungarian capital she was torn be- 
tween paprika and love. But the latter 
won, and she compromised by using the 
former in the kitchen of her home at 
Cape Ann, Mass., during the writing of 
her story. We were tempted, in mention- 
ing the title of Miss Shipman’s tale, to 
write it thus : Ij You Want Me add a dash 
of paprika. ■>- Beverly Smith, always the 
reporter, just couldn’t help it when he 
found his nose for a news-worthy person- 
ality twitching while visiting Dublin, 
Ireland, recently. So he sat down for a 
long talk with Prime Minister Eamon de 
Valera, and the result was The Kid 
from 43rd Street. Beverly toured Eng- 
land, Ireland, and France in one of those 
midget French autos, but one thing he 
failed to clear up for us. We’ve won- 
dered for years about the magic qualities 
of the Blarney Stone. We don’t want to 
kiss it. What we want to do is put our 
ten fingers on it — then wait and see what 
happens when we sit down to a type- 
writer after that. ->■ Parents who quail 
at the thought of Jimmy playing center 
on the school football team and shudder 
when they contemplate his coming home 
with cleat marks all over his snub nose 
will probably take great pains to see that 
Jimmy, too, reads Six Men in Sneakers. 


The discussion at the dinner table ought 
to be as animated as a last-minute touch- 
down. Stanley Frank tried to impress on 
us that he’s only a sports writer on the 
staff of a New York newspaper and not a 
fellow who’s trying to take all the fun out 
of football for American youths. The 
Albert Treynor tradition goes on. Noth- 
ing he’s ever written for the movies has 
ever been bought by them. Everything 
he’s ever written for The American 
Macazine has afterward been bought by 
Hollywood. Including his latest short 
novel, Dancing Co'Ed, in this issue. 

•>- Detours: A post card which brought 
us up with a jolting reminder of the fleet- 
ing season came from Lynn Grobel, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. He writes: “Why 
don’t they make cookie jars with noise- 
less covers? I would buy my mother one 
for Christmas.” And, to round out the 
theme, in the same mail came a request 
from a woman reader in Lorain, Ohio: 
“Please send me your recipes as men- 
tioned in your story Too Many Cookies”! 

Luella M. Bulman, a registered 
nurse of Akron, Ohio, tells us she firmly 
believes the answer to Beverly Smith’s 
article, Diagnosing the Doctors, in our 
June issue, “is through the channel of 
eight-hour duty for all doctors.” In pre- 
senting her concluding arguments for the 
case she asks: “Why shouldn’t doctors 
live like other people? ” ■>- We recall the 
day when the It Takes All Kinds depart- 
ment was thrown into a veritable dither 
as a short, chunky man walked into Al- 
bert Benjamin’s office, looked him in the 



eye steadilv while holding one hand in 
his coat pocket, whipped out a wriggling 
baby alligator and sent it crawling across 
our associate editor’s desk. He had been 
mentioned in the It Takes All Kinds sec- 
tion as the fellow who carried an alligator 
as a pet. Now we have a letter received 
by our House Detective, Roger B. Whit' 
man, from Mrs. Elnora M. Heroy, of 
Cranford, N. J. The letter started off: 
“Will you tell me, please, what the en- 
closed insect is. Is it a termite . . . ? I 
wish I could tell you what your column 
has done for us and our friends. You 
seem to be the only absolutely reliable 
source of information for householders to 
be found anywhere.” We quote from the 
letter, not to put the idea in people’s 
heads that we adore wriggling livestock, 
but just to keep the records straight. Oh, 
yes, we nearly forgot to mention it. It 
wasn’t a termite. It was a wasp! 

—}<F 
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pure lubricant. Get this oil ... at Texaco Dealers. 




Prices Higher 
in Canada. 


Copyright 1938 by 
The Texas Company 
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EVERY m 

FOR 30 DAYS™ 


JUST COMPLETE THIS SENTENCE 
IN 25 WORDS OR LESS:- 
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First contest closes midnight, August 15, with 
another daily contest every day except Satur- 
day and Sunday, through September 23. 

ENTER NOW! 

Purpose of Contest: — To introduce more women 
to the amazing new, “no-scrub, no-boil” 
laundry soap — OXYDOL 

HERE’S ALL YOU DO TO ENTER: 

H ERE’S the contest you’ve been waiting for! It gives 
you twenty-five chances to win each day — a new 
contest every day for 6 weeks (except Saturdays and 
Sundays) — 750 prizes that must be given away! 

Think of it! $1,000 in cash (in the form of ten $100 
bills) given each day for 6 weeks! With additional prizes 
of 15 Longines Wrist Watches awarded every 24 hours! 

What you do is as easy as A, B, C. Just complete the 
sentence about OXYDOL as shown in entry blank 
below. It takes only 5 minutes of your time — and may 
bring you as much as $100 in cash! 



450 WRIST WATCHES 

Longines Inclinex Model 

GIVEN FREE 

The world’s most honored watch! Winner of 10 
World’s Fair Grand Prizes and 28 Gold Medals. 
De Luxe Inclinex model, curved to fit wrist. Newest 
classic design. 17 jewel movement in 14 karat 
natural gold-filled case. Guaranteed retail value $70. 
NOTE: — If preferred, winners may choose man's 
Longines Wrist Watch — also valued at $70. Send 
your entry today. 


In finishing the sentence, remember that Oxydol is 
the new “no-scrub, no-boil” soap that does these 4 
amazing things: — 

(1 ) Soaks dirt loose in 1 5 minutes without scrubbing 
or boiling. (2) Gets white clothes 4 to 5 shades whiter, 
proved by scientific tests. (3) Cuts washing time 25% 
to 40%, in tub or machine. (4) Yet so safe that every 
washable color comes out sparkling, fresh! 

Get Busy Right NOW! 

Remember, you have 2 5 chances to win each day for 30 
days. A new contest every day— each with prizes of ten 
$ 100 bills and fifteen beautiful Longines Wrist Watches. 

Start now — and enter as many times as you wish! 
Ask for OXYDOL at your dealer’s. Mail your entry to- 
day! Procter & Gamble. 

TESTED AND APPROVED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED DAILY 
OVER RADIO - For further de- 
tails of the Oxydol $1,000- 
A-Day Contest, tune in "Ma 
Perkins” or “The Goldbergs." 
Winners will be announced daily 
on both programs beginning 
Monday, Aug. 22. See local 
paper for time of broadcast. 

Trade Mark 
Retr.U. S. 
Pat. Off. 



ENTRY BLANK 
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FIVE MINUTES OF YOUR 
TIME MAY BRING YOU 
$100 CASH! ACT NOW! 
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(Complete the above sentence in 25 additional words or less.) 


HINTS ON HOW TO WIN: 

First decide what you like best about Oxy- 
dol. Then complete your statement to in- 
clude these points. For example, if you like 
the way Oxydol gets clothes whiter and 
saves work, you might say, “I find Oxydol 
the ideal laundry soap because it not only 
gets things whiter so they sparkle more, but it 
also saves me lots of hard work, too.” 

FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES: 


Or, if you like the way Oxydol saves time 
and makes clothes last longer, you might say : 
— "I find Oxydol the ideal laundry soap 
because it soaks dirt loose so fast and saves my 
clothes from washboard wear and tear, besides 
being easy on my hands.” 

Remember, simple, original statements 
are what the judges want. No fancy writing 
— no high-flown language. Enter NOW! 


Oxydol, Dept. A. M., Box 28, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Here is my entry. I am also enclosing an Oxydol box- jj 
top (or facsimile). 


u 


City... 


1 Finish the sentence, "I find Oxydol the ideal 
laundry soap because . . .” writing 25 additional 
words or less. Write your sentence on entry 
blank shown on this advertisement or on one 
side of a plain sheet of paper. Print or write 
your name and address. Send no extra letters, 
drawings, or photographs with your entry. 

2 Enclose one box-top from any size package 
of Oxydol (or facsimile) with each entry. Mail 
to Oxydol, Department A . M., Box 28, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, making sure to use sufficient postage. 

3 There are 30 separate contests, a new contest 
every day (except Saturdays and Sundays) 
from August 15th through September 23rd, 
inclusive. 

4 Entries received any time before August 15th 
will be entered in the first day's contest. All 
entries received on any contest day will be en- 
tered in that day’s contest. Entries received on 
Saturdays and Sundays will automatically be 
entered in the contest for the following Mon- 
day. The final (30th) contest on September 
23rd will include all entries received on that 
day and all entries postmarked not later than 
midnight of that day. 

5 All entries will be judged for originality, sin- 

Cash Prizes delivered by Fast WESTERN UNION Telegraphic Money Order. 


cerity, and aptness of thought. The decision of 
the judges will be final. Fancy entries will not 
count extra. Duplicate prizes will be awarded 
in case of ties. No entries returned. Entries, 
contents and ideas therein become the property 
of Procter & Gamble. 

6 Anyone may enter these contests except em- 
ployees of Procter & Gamble, the Longines- 
Wittnauer Company, Inc., their advertising 
agencies and the families of these employees. 
These contests apply only to the United States. 
Canada, and Hawaii and are subject to all 
Federal, State, and Local laws and regula- 
tions. You can enter each day's contest and 
enter as often each day as you choose. But be 
sure to enclose the top of any size Oxydol 
package (or facsimile) with each entry. 

7 The winners of each day's ten $100 cash 
prizes will be announced each day starting 
August 22nd over Oxydol’s "Ma Perkins” and 
“The Goldbergs” radio programs from coast 
to coast. Cash prizes will be delivered by fast 
Western U nionT elegraphic M oney Order .The 1 5 
daily prize winners receiving Longines Wrist 
Watches will be notified by mail approximately 
one week after the close of each day's contest. 



